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Whatever may have been the real sentiments of 
the latter, with regard to this important question, 
(and, even by the confession of Puflendorf, he does 
not appear to have entertained any insurmountable 
scruples respecting it)* the propositions of Curtz 
were too abrupt to have the most trifling chance of 
success. It is not by bluntly proposing the com- 
mission of a crime, that men even of dubious virtue 
are seduced; and for demanding of a nation, as 
well as of an individual, to renounce all pretensions 
to character, some delicate management is required. 
Both have passions to excite, prejudices to indulge, 
and caprices to flatter ; and it is by working upon 
these with care and dexterity, that they are imper- 
ceptibly led to the perpetration of deeds, from 
which, if fairly represented in their natural colours, 
their hearts would shrlnlcTjack with abhorrence. 

In this respect, at least, the wary Lauenbourg, 
who was entrusted with a separate mission, con- 
ducted himself with greater judgment and delicacy. 
Without scaring the conscience, or piquing the 
pride of Salvius, he opened the conferences by the 
most dazzling offers ; declaring, that the emperor 
was so desirous of restoring tranquillity to Europe, 
that he would no longer object to the cession of 
Pomerania, provided the transaction could be ma- 
naged in such a manner, as to screen his character 
from the imputation of inconstancy. By way of 
Salvo, for the honour of the imperial crown, he 
suggested the following expedient; “ that Sweden 
should consent to accept a pecuniary indemnifica- 
tion, but should require a sum so enormous, as to 
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consequence, should offer Christina the occupation 
of Pomerania, till the debt should be liquidated, 
with the annexed condition of its being retained in 
perpetuity, under the title of an imperial fief, in 
case the money should not be forthcoming at the 
period stipulated for its payment.* 

* No proposal could have been better calculated to 
captivate the Swedes, who might perhaps have be-' 
come the dupes of Austrian duplicity, had not 
Salvius been induced, by some concomitant cir- 
cumstances, to suspect the sincerity of the offer. 
The pretensions of Spain to a permanent establish- 
ment on the coasts of the Baltic, had been too open- 
ly manifested, for any person conversant with po- 
litical affairs to entertain the smallest doubt of 
their existence. Even during the negociation with 
Lauenburg, the court of Madrid was known to 
maintain a secret agent at Hamburgh, who, under 
pretext of transacting commercial business, was 
entirely occupied with political intrigues, in con- 
cert with the Austrian minister. 

The magistrates of Dantzic, equally interested 
in defeating a project, which, if carried into execu- 
tion, could not fail to have given a fatal blow to 
their commerce, having penetrated the design, com- 
municated the discovery to D’Avaux. These sus- 
picions were confirmed by the sailing of a fleet 
from the Spanish ports, for the avowed purpose of 
invading Sweden, and establishing such an ascend- 
ancy in the Northern Seas, as would have secured 
a monopoly of the entire trade enjoyed by the 
members of the Hanseatic confederacy. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the chimerical projects of Olivares 


* Rongeapt, i. 344. 
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were defeated by the valour of the Dutch admiral, 
Van Tromp, who, with an inferior squadron, inter- 
cepted this formidable armament* and after destroy- 
ing and, taking a great number of ships, compelled 
the rest to return in a shattered condition.* 

These circumstances very naturally led Salviufe 
to question the professions of Austria, and to feua- 
pect them of having been made at the instigation of 
Olivares, as the most probable method of realising 
his ambitious designs. Nothing certainly could 
have been easier than for Spain to have come for- 
ward to the assistance of Austria, at the period ap- 
pointed for the liquidation of the debt, and to have 
received from the emperor the Duchy of Pomerania^ 
upon the same conditions that it was to have been 
given to Swedeh.f 

Disappointed, perhaps* but no wise discouraged^ 
by the spirited rejection of Salvius, the court of 
Vienna renewed the attack in a different quarter; 
“ Every thing concurred to prove,” says Labbureuir* 
“ that Banner was desirous of terminating his glori- 
ous career by restoring tranquillity to Europe.’’^ 
His wife, whom he loved with the tettderest affection, 
is supposed to have exerted all her influence in fa- 
vour of peace, at the express desire of her relation, 
the Count of Schlitt, who occupied a distinguished 
place in the administration of Bohemia. With the 
voice of conjugal tenderness the impulse bf ambition 
united. Dazzled by the prospect of obtaining the 
Duchy of Glogau, together with the dignity of a 
prince of the empire, the Swedish general mani- 

* — - - ^ - i i i t s 

* 1640. Le Vasror, xv. Wa. t Rougeant, j. 346. 

| ilist out du MareschiU GttcbHnnt, iv. 1. 
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fested a strong inclination tosecond the pacific in- 
tention of Ferdinand.* 

This delicate business is said to have been trans- 
acted by means of a physician, sent from Prague, 
by Schlitt, under pretence of attending the Coun- 
tess of Banner, then seriously indisposed ; and it 
is further asserted, that his proposals proved so 
agreeable to the marshal, that he no longer made a 
secret of his intentions. Beauregard, who was at- 
tached to the Swedish army, lost no time in com- 
municating this alarming intelligence to D’Avaux, 
who immediately addressed a spirited remonstrance 
to the Swedish ministers, upbraidiug them in terms 
of bitter indignation with this breach of national 
faith, in case Banner was acting by their directions; 
but, supposing him unauthorized by their appro- 
bation, he desired that iustant orders might be dis- 
patched for the purpose of stopping all further 
proceedings. This manly behaviour on the part of 
the ambassador was attended with the happiest re- 
sults, as it prevented Banner from receiving the 
powers which he earnestly demanded for pursuing 
the treaty, notwithstanding his request was sup- 
ported by the powerful interest of his brother-in-law, 
who M as a member of the council of regency.f 


• Histoire du Mareschal Guebriant, iv. 1. 
f Hist, de Guebriant, iv. 1. 

Puffendorf gives a very different account of this transaction ; but it 
evidently was his wish to exculpate a general, whom he deservedly ad- 
mired, from the disgrace of having listened w ith too great facility to the 
insiduous offers of an enemy. Notwithstanding the high respcet which 
I must ever entertain for the judgment and veracity of the Swedish his- 
torian, I have preferred the authority of a writer, who derived his inform- 
ation from authentic documents, collected by a man of uncommon saga- 
city, the friend and companion of Banner. Puffendorf, indeed, admit* 
that the general's application lor official authority to treat, occasioned 
violent debates in the senate, before it was negatived by a majority of votes; 
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Richelieu had long assumed to himself consider- 
able merit, because Louis had been prevented, by 
his zeal for religion, from recurring to means 
which had been employed by his predecessors with 
signal advantage, notwithstanding he was at war 
with a power, whose eastern frontier came in con- 
tact with the Ottoman empire. No temporal in- 
terests, he had triumphantly boasted, should ever 
induce him to deviate from a principle, the infrac- 
tion of which must produce incalculable mischief 
to Europe, and might even endanger the stability 
of the Christian republic. The event, however, 
shewed that the cardinal’s scruples were far from 
being of that inveterate kind, which are proof 
against every temptation. 

Amurat IV. after his return from the Persian 
war, is reported to have made a solemn vow, that, 
in the event of his recovery from a dangerous ma- 
lady, the fruit of intemperance, he would lead his 
warlike bands into the heart of Europe, and com- 
pel all the nations, which he expected to subdue, 
to embrace the religion of Mahomet. This deter- 
mination having been communicated to the Vene- 
tian senate, those wary politicians, with commend- 
able prudence, made haste to terminate all their 
differences with the Porte; because they knew 
from experience that the Christian powers, though 


an event, in gTeat measure, owing to the influence of Salvius, indignant that 
a soldier should presume to meddle with diplomatic affairs, and attempt to 
deprive him of the glory to which he aspired as the pacificator of Europe. 
In the violence of his animosity, he is reported to have propagated the 
most inviduous reports, in order to blacken his rival’s reputation, and 
even to have represented his ambition as sufficiently extravagant to in- 
dulge in those chimerical projects, which, with far greater propriety, had 
formerly been imputed to Wallenstein, xi. 70. JUaboureur Hist, de Gue- 
briant, Bougeant, 1, 360, 
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always profuse in professions and promises, were 
not equally punctual in the performance. This re- 
conciliation was in great measure due to the in-. 
$ueuce of Frauee, whose episcopal minister would 
certainly have preferred, that the sultan should ac- 
complish his promise by the invasion of Hungary, 
rather- than by attacking the mistress of the Adri- 
atic* 

“ There are many things which may be done, but 
which ought not to be talked of,” said D’Avaux 
significantly to the Trausilvanian envoy, when the 
latter required, as a preliminary to actual hostili- 
ties, that Louis should obtain permission from 
Amhr a t for Ragotzi to enter into a war with Aus- 
tria. His Christian majesty’s conscience, if ever 
tormented by serious scruples, was so easily calm- 
ed, that he openly attempted to persuade the 
Turks, that it was ridiculous in them to be more 
delicate than himself respecting the observance of 
tree ties, t 

The real object of Ragotzi, in commencing a ne- 
gotiation with the Parisian court, has never been 
clearly ascertained; because fraud and duplicity 
were so interwoven * in his character, that, even 
when he meant to act with integrity, his actions 
were dark and mysterious. That he may have been 
sincere in his professions of wishing to procure more 
extensive privileges for the Hungarian protestauts, 
is far from impossible ; but this undertaking, like 
every other article in his profligate code, was sub- 
ject to the condition, that he could not obtain su- 
perior advantages by pursuing an opposite course. 


Le V&ssor, xv. 314. Sin. Mem. Recoml. viii. 680. 
f Le Va;sor, 316. 
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As Richelieu was perfectly acquainted with his 
mercenary disposition, he probably attached very 
little importance to the promise; but merely in- 
tended to avail himself of the waivode’s services, 
whenever he might be able to command them ; and 
he accordingly consented to advance a stipulated 
sum, upon conditions that the Transilvanian should 
enter H ungary in hostile array ; and further cove- 
nanted for the payment of an annual pension during 
the life of Ragotzi, in case the contest should ter- 
minate unprosperously. 

This convention, however, was never attended 
with the advantages which it was expected to pro- 
duce, because the Dutch refused to contribute to 
the undertaking, in spite of the efforts of Richelieu. 
While this question was agitating with reciprocal 
violence, the death of Amurat produced a total 
revolution in Ottoman politics; and, as Ragotzi 
could no longer expect assistance from the Turks, 
he prudently declined engaging in a contest, from 
which neither honour nor profit could result.* 


• Le Vastor, 217. Puffeudorf, xi. 80. xii. 66 . 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The miserable condition of the Swedish army compels Banner to retire 
into Thuringia, where, being joined by the Weimerians, he offer* 
battle to the imperialists. (Jnable to procure supplies from his pro- 
testant allies, he threatens to abandon them to the mercy of the em- 
peror, and even commences bis march towards Silesia. — The Duke of 
Longueville, being compelled by illness to quit the army, resigns tho 
command to Gucbriant. — Excessive grief of Banner for the lose of his 
wife effaced, on a sudden, by a new attachment — He marries a prin- 
cess of Baden ; forms a scheme for surprizing the diet at Ratisbonne,- 
and is assisted by Gucbriant in carrying it into execution. — Causes 
which induced the emperor to assemble a diet — Rapid decline of tho 
Spanish power. — Revolt of the Catalans, and loss of Portugal. — Pro- 
ceedings of the diet, and danger to which the members are exposed. — 
— The French separate from the Swedes ; fatal consequences resulting 
from it. — Death and character of Banner. — Insubordination of the 
German troops ; they threaten to quit the Swedish standard ; means 
employed to appease the revolt. — The Duke of Brunswick dies. — The 
imperialists defeated at Wolfcnbuttle. — Secret negociations at Ham- 
burgh, between Salvins and Lutzau, for a separate peace. Spirited be- 
haviour of D'Avaux upon that occasion. — Wise conduct of the Swedish 
government in renewing the alliance with France. 


TJnablf. to support himself for any length of 
time in a country so exhausted as Misnia, and 
pressed on every side by the activity of an enemy, 
not only superior in numerical strength, but more 
abundantly provided with every necessary of life, 
Banner prudently retired into Thuringia; and, 
having selected an unassailable position near Er- 
pert, employed himself assiduously, during an in- 
clement winter, in making preparations for the en- 
suing campaign, by recruiting his forces, re-esta- 
blishing discipline, and augmenting the number of 
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bis allies. We should be grossly deceived, were 
we to estimate the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, according to the scale of modern resources; 
when the science of taxation has been carried to 
an extent, which, at the period I am describing, 
would have appeared as chimerical as an attempt 
to transmute stone or iron into gold. 

During “ the thirty years’ war ” a generation had 
arisen totally unacquainted with the blessings of 
peace, who may probably have regarded contention 
when decorated with the pompous appellation of 
glory, as the natural occupation of man. To them 
plunder appeared not only the easiest mode of ac- 
quiring wealth, but the most conformable to human 
institutions. Accustomed from their infancy to con- 
sider bloodshed in the liglit of a profitable traffic, 
they became no less insensible to the impulse of ho- 
nour than deaf to the voice of humanity. To all poli- 
tical attachments they were equally strangers. The 
country which afforded the fairest prospect of plun- 
der, or offered the largest stipend, they readily 
adopted as their own ; uninfluenced by any of those 
exalted feelings, which induce the members of ci- 
vilized society to sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
in defence of the government under which they 
partake the comforts of social enjoyment. Ferocity 
is not the soil in which discipline is accustomed to 
flourish. To keep robbers and assassins in any 
tolerable order is an undertaking of infinite diffi- 
culty ; because severity, the only instrument that 
can be employed with effect, tends directly to ag- 
gravate the evil, by adding desertion to every other 
excess. Frequently, unable either to feed or pay 
the soldiers, Banner was reduced to the painful 
alternative of conniving at the commission of every 
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crime which lust or rapacity can inspire, or of 
seeing himself abandoned by all except the native 
troops, which, at the time of his death, are sup- 
posed not to have exceeded a thousand combatants. 
The caprice and insincerity of those who called 
themselves his allies, were also productive of con- 
stant disappointments; because, though profuse in 
promises in the hour of prosperity, and even ap- 
parently zealous in the cause, the tide of fortune no 
sooner changed than they veered with the fluctuat- 
ing current.* 

This last consideration determined the Swedish 
general to recur for assistance to Longueville, who 
commanded the Weimerian army. But that 6ne 
corps, which, under the direction of its illustrious 
chief, had justly acquired immortal renown, was 
no longer in a condition to inspire terror. The ta- 
lents of the Duke of Longueville, when compared 
with that of his gallant precursor, were little cal- 
culated to attract admiration ; neither was his au- 
thority sufficient to stifle the jealousies which pre- 
vailed among the different generals, or even to main- 
tain a proper degree of subordination. Indeed, to 
such an extent was this evil diffused, that the of- 
ficers agreed in no point whatever, except in con- 
tempt for their present commander. Under pretence 
that the French had failed to accomplish various 
articles of the convention concluded at Brissac, 
the directors assumed an independent jurisdiction 
over the German regiments, and even publicly 
threatened to unite with Banner, who was strongly 
suspected of having encouraged this refractory 


/ 

• Galleti L 007. 
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spirit by the offer of more advantageous condi- 
tions.* 

The danger attending these secret practices ren-* 
dered Longueville more cautious with respect to 
his conduct, than was agreeable to his generous 
nature. Yet much as he dreaded the consequences 
likely to ensue from uniting his forces with those of 
Banner, he was fearful of offending that haughty 
commander, by neglecting to comply with his re- 
quest : for he felt himself unable to keep the field, 
if singly opposed to the imperialists, having re-, 
cently sustained a considerable loss from the skill 
and activity of the Bavarian General Mercy. 

The junction of the French with the Swedish 
army was more important with respect to the 
sudden change it produced in the fluctuating po- 
litics of Germany, than on account of the augmen- 
tation of numbers. Secure in the protection of a 
powerful ally, the Duke of Brunswick once more 
attempted to assert his independence; and, as a 
convincing proof that he was sincere in his pro- 
fessions, he sent four thousand auxiliaries to Banner.' 
His example was followed by Amelia Elizabeth, 
who, alarmed at the progress of the imperial arms, 
had been remiss in fulfilling her engagements. f 

Finding himself at the head of a numerous army, 
and eager to recover his superiority, the Swedish 
commander advanced with a determination of giving 
battle to the Austrians, encamped in the vicinity- 
of Saalfeld. All his endeavours, however, to brings 
on an engagement, having been frustrated by the 
caution of Piccolomini, he was reluctantly forced 
by want of provisions to seek more plentiful quar- 


*HistoiredeGu«briaut, v. Puflendorf, xi, 65. flbid. xii. a. Galetti,60D. 
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ters in Hessia. Elated with the disastrous tri- 
umph of beholding the enemy first obliged to 
retire, the Austrian commander broke up his camp, 
after sustaining a severer loss from the devastations 
of famine, than might even have been occasioned 
by defeat. Directing his movements by those of 
the allies, he encamped in the territory of Fulda, 
from whence, watching the Swedes with unremitting 
attention, he kept them continually in alarm.* After 
having maintained his position for several weeks, 
the total exhaustion of the surrounding country 
again imposed the necessity of a removal, and even 
compelled him to separate from the Bavarians. 
No sooner was it known in the Swedish camp, that 
the enemy had retired in different directions, than 
Banner attempted to cut off the latter ; but, notwith- 
standing the plan was conducted with consummate 
ability, it was frustrated by the vigilance of Mercy, f 

The jealousy of command is among the fatal 
evils attending a coalition, as Banner experienced 
to his constant disquietude. In deference to the 
dignity of a royal crown, both Brunswick and 
Hessia professed to bow r to the superior authority 
of Sweden ; yet when the moment arrived for ac- 
tive service, they insisted that their tyoops should 
be left entirely at the disposal of their national 
leaders ; and even pretended, that no enterprise 
should be undertaken without the knowledge and 
approbation of the other generals, who, to the 
total frustration of all those splendid achievements, 
which depend upon the intuition of superior genius, 
were to be previously consulted for that purpose. 

Though the capricious vanity of the Duke of 


* Fufleudorf. f 1040. Schiller, >i. 
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Brunswick proved an almost constant source of 
disappointment, it was from the venal and intriguing 
■character of Melander that the most serious ol*- 
stacles arose. Secretly devoted to the imperial 
court, he omitted no opportunity of disconcerting 
the plans of Banner, either by avowed opposition 
in the council of war; or, when his opinion was 
overruled by an uncorrupted majority, by his 
treacherous behaviour in the fieltL The eyes of 
Amelia, however, being at length opened by the 
remonstrance of Sal vius and D'Avaux, Melander, 
as we mentioned in the preceding chapter, was de- 
prived of all his appointments. 

The change of commanders was, however, at- 
tended with no material benefit to Sweden, because 
the influence of France preponderated so decidedly 
at the court of Cassel, that while Longueville was 
provided with every necessary, the remonstrances 
of Banner were hardly able to procure the most 
scanty supplies : neither were his applications to 
the Duke of Brunswick, though repeatedly urged 
in the most forcible language, attended with better 
success. Instead of meeting with the assistance 
which his situation required, and which his services 
entitled him to expect, his demands were eluded 
upon the fallacious pretext, that the resources of 
both countries were so thoroughly exhausted, as 
to be no longer sufficient even for domestic con- 
sumption : and when he attempted to expostulate 
upon the want of generosity with which he was 
treated, he was answered with proposals no Jess 
petulant than impracticable, for a total change in 
the whole military system.* Convinced from re- 


* Puffeiulorf, \ii. 15, 
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peated trials that nothing could be effected by 
prayers or expostulations, Banner resolved either 
to obtain the assistance of which he stood in need, 
dr to abandon to the fury of an implacable foe, 
allies grown indifferent to every feeling, except that 
of personal interest. And he accordingly declared, 
that unless some effectual steps were immediately 
taken for the relief of the soldiers, he should be 
reduced to the necessity of evacuating Saxouy, and 
endeavouring to tind tnore comfortable quarters in 
Silesia. This menace was followed by the most 
active preparations for carrying it into immediate 
execution. 

Terrified at the prospect of being abandoned to 
the resentment of an enemy, whom they had irre- 
parably offended, the Landgravine, and the Duke 
of Brunswick implored him to suspend his intended 
inarch, faithfully promising, if he would not de<- 
prive then of his powerful protection, to obviate in 
future every cause of complaint. Having thus ex* 
torted reinforcements as well as provisions, Banner 
advanced with the resolution of giving battle to the 
imperialists, who occupied a strong position at 
Fritzlar; but his sagacious antagonist, adherihg with 
firmness to the Fabian tactics, which he hid hither# 
to pursued, it became a contest of suffering, and 
not of courage. 

A dangerous malady, which soon conducted him 
to An untimely grave, having obliged the Duke of 
Longueville to retire from the fatigues of an active 
can&paign, the command of the army devolved on 
Guebriant, who, though endowed with abilities of 
a much higher order, still wanted authority to en- 
force obedience in an army, almost entirely desti- 
tute of food, and still more deficient in discipline, 
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However great the activity and talents of Piceo 
lomini, it was nevertheless generally believed, that 
the facility with which the imperial army effected its 
retreat, was full as much owing to the negligence 
of Banner,, as to the indefatigable exertions of its gal- 
lant commander. The imputation of neglect, when 
coupled with the name of a man, whose character 
is distinguished by the very opposite quality, re* 
quires further illustration. 

In a former chapter we were led, by the chain of 
events, to mention the attachment of the Swedish 
general for his amiable wife ; who, by a strong un- 
derstanding and fascinating accomplishments, had 
acquired such an ascendancy over his turbulent 
spirit, as enabled her to keep the violence of his 
temper within the bounds of discretion, as well as 
to prevent him from giving way, with disgraceful 
excess, to a taste for intemperance and dissolute 
pleasures. After her death, which occurred during 
the campaign of 1640, his intellects appeared itt 
some degree disordered ; a misfortune, of which he 
was himself so sensible, that he declared to Beaure- 
gard, the French resident, “ that the affliction with 
which it had pleased Providence to visit him, had 
bereft him of all mental exertion.” This opinion, 
Which was at first imputed to immoderate grief, was 
found in the sequel to rest on more solid founda- 
tions than those of plaintive affliction ; since, during 
the few months which he survived the tender com- 
panion of his youth, his character assumed a totally 
different aspect. No longer attentive to the motions 
of the enemy, he beheld reinforcements arrive from 
Bohemia and Hungary, without ever attempting to 
intercept them, Of the intrigues of the Duke Of 
Brunswick, unquestionably engaged in a clandes- 
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tine correspondence with the imperial court, he 
heard with equal insensibility. Even the prospect 
of glory was no longer viewed with enthusiasm ; so 
that it was in vain for Guebriant to point out oppor- 
tunities for acquiring additional laurels, and to 
prove the facility of the enterprize by unanswerable 
arguments. Banner was obstinate, and evaded the 
proposal upon pretexts the most frivolous and un- 
founded. 

Had this sudden transition from ardour to sloth 
resulted solely from the torpor of a mind oppressed, 
and lacerated by domestic misfortune, though we 
might possibly have blamed him for yielding to af- 
fliction with too much facility, our censure must 
have been tempered with sympathy. But compas- 
sion gives place to very different sentiments, when 
we learn that his grief was no less short than exces- 
sive; and that, as he conducted the body of his 
lamented consort to be interred at Erfurt, he acci- 
dentally saw the young and beautiful Princess of 
Baden, and became so enamoured in a moment, 
that every occupation, however important, was 
made subservient to this ridiculous passion. No 
dangers could deter him from daily repairing to the 
castle of Arolt, where this German Circe resided ; 
and he even sometimes ventured to pass almost 
within sight of the Austrian outposts, accompanied 
by a slender escort. The infatuation, which prompt- 
ed him to expose his person with culpable temerity, 
was not confined to these amorous visits, but w r as 
equally discernible in every action of his life ; for, 
when he returned to the camp, it was not to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of the soldiers, but to pass 
the day in intemperate mirth with some of his fa- 
vourites, with whom he celebrated the charms of 
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this incomparable beauty. Upon obtaining the 
tnargave’s consent for the celebration of his mar- 
riage, he gave a magnificent entertainment to the 
whole army, attended with discharges of artillery, 
which continued so long, that the neighbouring 
country was thrown into consternation, and, no 
longer doubting that a general action was taking 
place, all the churches were thronged, even those 
of Cassel, with pious votaries, offering up their 
petitions to the God of hosts, for the success of the 
protestant cause.* 

But, though in a heart like that of this illustrious 
Swede, it is possible for pleasure to silence for a 
while the voice of ambition, it can never wholly ex- 
tinguish its influence. No sooner had he obtained 
his mistress's hand, than, as if ashamed of the part 
he had so lately acted, he endeavoured to efface the 
transient stain by fresh and more brilliant achieve- 
ments ; but still it must be confessed by his warm- 
est admirers, that notwithstanding the torch of ge- 
nius occasionally blazed, it never regained that 
steady lustre which brightened its early career. 

Though morally secure of the co-operations of the 
French, whose views and interests were too closely 
identified with those of Sweden, to admit of their 
acting with duplicity, various events had occurred, 
which tended to excite a serious alarm, respecting 
the conduct of the other allies. The actions of the 
Duke of Brunswick too clearly proved that he was 
more frequently guided by the momentary impulse 
of vanity and caprice, than by any regular system of 
policy. Every fluctuation in the ; fortune of Sweden 
occasioned a variation equally sudden in his politi- 


* Ilistoire <lb Gtfebnant'; »v; • 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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cal conduct; as the temporalities Of Hildesheim 
had given rise to his hostility towards tire imperial 
court, it was easy to foresee that his resentment 
Would abate, the moment he was gratified in that 
particular. Neither was the behaviour of the land- 
gravine, though she had hitherto displayed exalted 
patriotism, at this time exempt from suspicion. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of beholding her dominions 
exempt from the calamities of war, she had, without 
the knowledge of all except her secret advisers, 
again entered into a negociation with the emperor ; 
and would willingly have accepted the terms she so 
lately refused, had Ferdinand been disposed to ac- 
cord them. Under these circumstances, it was im- 
possible for Banner to place any confidence in the 
professions of either; particularly when he heard 
from eve >7 q'uarter, that the Austrian commanders 
publicly boasted, that it was no longer practicable 
for him to escape. 

Whatever, in reality, may have been the foundation, 
upon which this delusive expectation reposed, it is 
certain that the confidence with which they spoke 
of their approaching success, was calculated to pro- 
duce a powerful sensation among the timid politi- 
cians of Germany ; and particularly in those courts, 
Whose stiperannuated ministers were greater adepts 
in judicial astrology, and the hair-breadth distinc- 
tions of scholastic theology, than in the useful tenets 
of enlightened philosophy, or the manly science of 
arms. 

Few men were ever destined to struggle against 
severer difficulties than Banner ; but, however ur- 
gent the distress to which they exposed him, or 
splendid the talents which they enabled him to dis- 
play, the narrative becomes dull and disgusting*. 
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particularly as it must prove little more than a repe- 
tition of those affecting scenes, we have been so re- 
peatedly called upon to illustrate. 

The pride or impolicy of the Austrian cabinet 
having neglected to avail itself of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s inconstancy, he again renewed his con- 
nexion with Sweden, and in token of his reconcilia- 
tion invited Banner to a splendid entertainment at 
Hildesheim ; which, on account of the fatal conse- 
quences with which it was supposed to have been 
attended, has become memorable in the annals of 
Germany. According to the prevailing prejudices 
of the age, it was hardly possible for any person, il- 
lustrious from the casual distinctions of birth, or the 
more splendid endowments of genius, to terminate 
his existence by a natural course ; and it is but fair 
to acknowledge, that the suspicions entertained of 
sinister means being frequently employed to hasten 
the end of a formidable enemy, are not so entirely 
destitute of foundation, as it may appear to us, who 
are accustomed to estimate the actions of men ac- 
cording to a purer scale of morality. 

Without, however, stopping to ascertain the exact 
degree of probability, which attaches to the heinous 
accusation, we shall content ourselves at present 
with narrating facts, as they are presented by the 
German historians. By many of these whose pro- 
bity is unquestioned it is gravely asserted, that poi- 
soned wine was introduced during the repast by a 
French monk, and that the landgrave Christian of 
Hesse, and the Count of Schom berg, who drank more 
freely than their companions, expired in the course of 
the following night ; but that Banner and the Duke of 
Brunswick, who are supposed to have been the des- 
tined victims, having been more temperate than 

2 B 2 
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usual, the operation of the poison was not so imme- 
diate; and, though it irrecoverably injured the consti- 
tutions of both, it did not immediately conduct them 
to the grave.* 

Soon after the imperialists had quitted Fritzlas, 
Piccolomini took advantage of the supineness of his 
antagonist to attempt to establish himself in the 
Duchy of Brunswick; but Banner, having recovered 
from his disgraceful torpor, and united with Gue- 
briaut, appeared on the banks of the Weser to op- 
pose his passage, and thus compelled him to relin- 
quish the undertaking. : From subsequent move- 
ments the hostile armies, for the fourth time in the 
course of a single campaign, appeared in presence 
of each other, without coming to a general engage- 
ment. Yet the caution of the leaders was far from 
being attended with its usual results. The want of 
wholesome -food; combining with the fatigues to 
which they were exposed during long and painful 
marches, had reduced many of the regiments to 
perfect skeletons ; so that both armies, at the con- 
clusion of a bloodless .campaign, were almost as 
much in need of recruits, as if the summer had been 
past in. constant encounters /f\ It must, however j 
be acknowledged, that the result of it proved ex- 


* 1640 Galleti, i. 517. Cseterum eo tempore multus do convivio- 
Hildesiano nidi or crat, cohvivatori aequo ac hospitibus exitioso, quo utris- 
que malefiea arte medicatum vinum opera cujusdam tnonachi Gallici pro- 
piuatum (uerat, catholocis gaudium male dissimnlantibus. De quo scelere, 
etsi nobis parum distincte compertum, eventus tamen rumorem nou vanum 
fuissc arguit. Nam Christianus Ii assise langravius et Sehautnbcrgicus 
conies largius hausto liquorc mox exlincti sunt ; dux Georgius, ct Ban- 
nerius, qui pnecipuc petebantur, parciore potione, cxitium ad proximum 
yer distulcre. — I give the exact words of Pufl'cndorf, in order that the 
reader may form bis own opinion, xii. 24. 
f Histoire de Guebrjant, hr. 
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treraely creditable to the military talents of Picco- 
lomini, who enjoyed the honour of having driven 
the enemy entirely out of Bohemia, and compelled 
him to confine his operations exclusively to the 
defence of the territories of his allies. >. 

- The joy occasioned at Vienna by this success, 
was however greatly damped by the ill fortune of 
Spain, now rapidly hastening to ;her decline. Her 
navy had been crippled by repeated defeats. Ar- 
ras, perhaps the most valuable of all her frontier 
possessions, had been lost by the mismanagement 
-of Olivares ; whose ambitious projects for extend- 
ing her dominion over the north of Italy, had been 
rendered abortive by the secession of the princes of 
-Piedmont, w'hom prudence or fear had, at length, 
-tempteo 10 submit to the predominating power of 
•France. This sagacious determination, by depriving 
j^Cganes of any plausible pretext for interfering in 
'.the internal politics of the court of Turin, wrested 
from him the only instrument which rendered him 
truly formidable. Justly irritated by the barba- 
rous system of oppression, established by Philip 
II. and invariably pursued by his contemptible 
■successors, the inhabitants, of Portugal had thrown 
off the yoke, and imitating the glorious example of 
the Dutch, had given the world an additional proof, 
-that no. government can rest upon a solid founda- 
tion, which is not built upon the affections of the 
people. By a .simultaneous impulse the Catalans 
had asserted their natural rights, after long submit- 
ting with exemplary patience to the most flagrant 
violation of their privileges, and to the licentious- 
ness of a ferocious banditti, who acted as if they 
thought the title of a soldier a satisfactory excuse 
for every enormity. 
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These events, as they appear under an episodic 
fonn, must of course Be related with brevity. 

The high feelings of independence, for which the 
Catalonian character was ever distinguished, had 
attracted the hatred of Olivares, whose ill-judging 
arrogance regarded obedience as the only valuable 
quality in a subject. Determined, at all events, 
to humble their pride, he caught with avidity at 
every opportunity of attacking those immunities, 
which the despotism of Charles V. and the bigotry of 
his son, had been compelled to respect. Among these 
the most cherished by national pride was an ex- 
emption from receiving any troops except their own 
provincial militia; yet, in open violation of this 
long established right, Olivares assembled a numer- 
ous army in the vicinity of Barcelona, under pre- 
tence that the enormous preparation of France 
made it advisable to place the maritime provinces 
in a better state of defence. The plausibility of 
the excuse might possibly have induced the inha- 
bitants to submit, had not the minister, in the wan- 
tonness of tyranny, ordered a levy of six thousand 
Catalans to assist in the conquest of Italy. The 
insolent behaviour of the Castillian soldiers, who 
seconded the apparent wishes of Olivares by the 
most intolerable outrages, served to convince the 
people, that no hope remained of preserving sub- 
mission to a sovereign, whose despotism had eman- 
cipated them from their allegiance. No time was 
lost in asserting their independence, the moment 
they resolved to be free ; and the Bishop of Girona, 
a venerable prelate, accordingly gave the signal for 
a general revolt, by publishing a sentence of excom- 
munication against the Castillian Boldiers, on ac- • 
count of their disorderly behaviour. The torch of 
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rebellion was no sooner kindled at the shrine Qf 
religion, than the peasants, by hundreds* flew tp 
uftns, revenging the indignities to which they had 
been exposed, by massacreing the invaders of their 
national privileges, whenever they encountered then? 
in separate parties. Elated with success, they ad- 
vanced to the capital in a formidable body, apd 
were actually preparing to set fire to the viceroy’s 
palace, when they were prevented by the vigilapco 
of the magistrates, who employed the infiupnpp 
which they had obtained by their patriotic exer- 
tions, for the re-establishment of order and tran- 
quillity. The representative of majesty, however, 
being unwilling to expose his person tP a repetition 
of similar insults, abandoned the city in disguise, 
and a few days after was found dead in the moun- 
tains; but whether he perished by accident, or felj 
a victim to national indignation, has never been 
clearly ascertained. The bond of union between 
Catalonia and Castille was now dissolved, and the 
militia having joined the standard of freedom, the 
Spanish mercenaries were easily driven out of a pro- 
vince, in which they were held in execration. Con- 
sidering themselves as free from all legitimate ties, 
and of course at liberty to dispose of themselves, 
the insurgents dispatched a deputation to. Paris, 
offering to place themselves under the dominion of 
Louis, upon his engaging to afford them protection. 
A proposal, so consonant to the views of Richelieu, 
was of course accepted with eager delight; and the 
act of donation having been officially ratified, Mar- 
shal Brere was immediately sent, with the dignified 
title of viceroy, to take up his residence at Barce- 
lona, whither the king graciously promised shortly 
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to follow, for the purpose of confirming all their an- 
cient immunities in person.* 

As the revolt of a province is a less fatal calamity 
than the loss of a kingdom, it is not to be wondered 
that the court of Madrid was far more astounded 
at the elevation of the Duke of Braganza to the 
throne of Portugal, than it had been at the insur- 
rection in Catalonia. The annexation of Portugal 
to the Spanish crown, by Philip II. though un- 
questionably an act of the grossest injustice, was 
not altogether indefensible, on the ground of poli- 
tical expediency, because, by consolidating the 
whole of the peninsula under one government, it 
gave additional strength and stability to a country, 
which wanted nothing, except an enlightened admi- 
nistration, to become one of the most flourishing in 
Europe. • 

So long as the Spaniards continued to exercise 
their -usurped authority with prudence and mo- 
deration, the Portuguese submitted with patience. 
The descendants, however, of the tyrant, by 
whom they were subjugated, beiug much inferior 
in political sagacity to the prototype, from whose 
example they borrowed their ideas of govern- 
ment, regarded every privilege enjoyed by a sub- 
ject as an infringement upon legitimate autho- 
rity, and formed a plan for reducing the dependent 
kingdom to a state of the most abject submission, 
by gradually stripping it of all its resources. For 
carrying ' into execution this nefarious project, it 
would have been difficult to find a fitter instrument 
than Olivares, had his patience been equal to bis 


* Bougeaftt,’i. 159. 
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ambition. But the impetuosity of his temper often 
prevented him from realizing his schemes for the 
extirpation of liberty, by exciting an alarm in the 
bosoms of those whom he intended to enslave, be- 
fore his preparations were brought to maturity. A 
profound adept in the science of treachery, he 
flattered himself that he could obviate the danger 
attending a general association, by fomenting jea- 
lousies between the principal families in Portugal ; 
and, for this purpose, carefully excluded from 
every office, either of honours or emolument, all 
persons who manifested the faintest attachment to 
the ancient constitution ; while he loaded with 
favours all those recreant spirits who courted his 
patronage at the expense of every patriotic feeling. 
The extensive wars in which the house of Austria 
was engaged, afforded a specious excuse for drain- 
ing the country of all the national forces, and de- 
pressing the spirit of its unfortunate inhabitants 
by extraordinary taxation. However repugnant 
to justice, or subversive of freedom, the views of 
a minister may prove, his projects will hardly ever 
miscarry for want of tools to carry them into exe- 
cution. Under the popular name of Margaret of 
Savoy, the Dowager Dutchess of Mantua, the 
whole executive pow'er was really vested in Don 
Michel Vasconcellos, a man no less haughty, pre- 
sumptuous, and despotic, and even more cruel 
and treacherous than Olivares. 

It is fortunate for mankind that the methods, 
usually resorted to by tyrants for the purpose of 
rivetting their fetters, prove frequently means of 
breaking them. Popular tumults, which broke out 
successively in various parts of Portugal, an- 
nounced that oppression had not yet extinguished 
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the flame of liberty. A plan for restoring the 
ancient family to the throne of Portugal was ma- 
tured in sileuce, and concealed from the watchful 
eye of Vasconcellos with so many precautions, 
that the Duke of Bragauza was actually in pos- 
session of the crown of his ancestors, before the 
tools of Olivares believed him capable even of con- 
ceiving the glorious project. 

The admirers of Richelieu, unwilling to admit 
that any event of importance could have occurred 
in Europe without his participation, attributed to 
him the honour of having prepared and directed 
the conspiracy. Whether this was in reality the 
case, and no proofs are produced to establish the 
fact; or, whether the emancipation of Portugal 
was solely due to the intrepid spirits of a heroine, 
who availed herself with ability of popular dis- 
content ; the cardinal w r as too sensible of the many 
advantages which policy might derive from such 
an occurrence, to leave the new government to con- 
tend, unaided, against the superior resources of 
Philip. He accordingly prevailed upon his master 
to acknowledge Braganza as the legitimate sove- 
reign of Portugal, and to promise him the assist- 
ance of a powerful fleet, to secure the independance 
of his crown.* 

This sudden, and, to those who were unable to 
penetrate beneath the gilded surface, unexpected 
change in the situation of a nation, on which the 
bounty of Providence had lavishly bestowed all the 
elements of power, though it denied it the sense 
to employ them advantageously, excited a serious 
alarm at Vienna, where it was fashionable to con- 


* 1640. Bongetuit, i. 443. 
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sider the mines of Peru as affording resources far 
too abundant, for either time or extravagance to ex- 
haust. These apprehensions, of course, were con- 
siderably augmented by the discovery, that the war 
was daily becoming very unpopular; a fact, so 
clearly demonstrated, by the complaints and mur- 
murs of the German people, that it was no longer 
possible for pride or prejudice to misinterpret them. 
To oppose the wishes of a nation, no less loud than 
unanimous in its desire of peace, was a measure too 
perilous to be hazarded ; because it might eventually 
induce the catholic princes to seek their security 
by separate treaties, and thus leave the house of 
Austria, in its debilitated state, to contend against 
the forces of the protestant league, supported by 
all the power of France. It became necessary, 
therefore, to gratify the public inclination by an ap- 
parent compliance ; although with the secret deter- 
mination of raising such insuperable difficulties in 
the way of peace, that it should be henceforth con- 
sidered as a chimerical pursuit, even by those who 
were most clamorous for its attainment. And, when 
this was accomplished, the emperor Battered him- 
self with the hopes of obtaining more abundant 
supplies, from the patriotic indignation of his co- 
estates.* 

With this view he convened an electoral assembly 
at Nuremberg, the proceedings of which were so 
manifestly directed by the influence of Austria, that 
they were regarded with indifference by the public, 
ft became requisite, therefore, to have recourse to 
some measure better calculated to satisfy the na- 
tional feeling ; and accordingly a diet was summon- 

. — * 

• Galetti, 618. 
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etl to meet at Katisbonne, over which Ferdinand 
determined to preside in person. In adopting a plan 
so repugnant to the lofty pretensions of Austria, 
the emperor, in fact, proclaimed to the world that 
his hereditary resources were exhausted. Under 
such circumstances, it required much prudence and 
address to avoid purchasing the assistance of the 
different members of the empire by disgraceful con- 
cessions, or seriously offending them by refusing 
their demands. That at this delicate crisis the em- 
peror displayed both firmness and judgment, even 
his opponents were forced to admit. Instead of 
yielding with facility, as his enemies expected, to 
the general outcry for peace, he called upon all the 
members of the German confederacy, who felt for 
the national honour, to unite in opposing the am- 
bitious designs of those powers, which, under pre- 
tence of asserting the cause of toleration, w ere art- 
fully endeavouring to enslave them. To his morti- 
fication, however, he shortly discovered, that the 
ascendancy of Austria was no longer sufficient to 
regulate the proceedings of an assembly, most of 
the members of which were animated w'ith senti- 
ments of independence unknown to their ruder pro- 
genitors. The servile veneration so long entertained 
for the imperial throne, had yielded to the influence 
of reason and philosophy, and made . way for more 
liberal opinions. The head of the empire was no 
longer .revered as the sacred representative of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, and as possessipg that 
boundless pow r er which those illustrious monarchs 
had formerly exercised over the degraded world. 
On the contrary, it was maintained by the German 
civilians, that the empire was '‘in reality an aristo- 
cratic confederacy, in which the emperor occupied 
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the most conspicuous station ; but that being in- 
vested with limited authority for the benefit of the 
w hole, he was not only bound to consult the public 
opinion in all matters of importance, but was even 
accountable to the diet for all the measures of his 
administration. 

These principles, which would have been treated 
as seditious by the haughty Charles, but which ap- 
peared wise and consistent to the understandings of 
men eulightened by discussion, were first promul- 
gated under a systematic form, in an anonymous 
work, published by Chemnitz, Chancellor of Stet- 
tin, under the name of Hippolytus a Lapide.* The 
sentiments displayed in this popular treatise were 
too agreeable to the prevailing opinions of the age, 
not to be received with the most flattering approba- 
tion. Indeed, such was the avidity with which it 
was studied, that it may almost be said to have pro- 
duced an entire revolution in the German constitu- 
tion,’ by giving consistency, and even legality, to 
principles which had for some time fermented in the 
public mind, but which had never before been ad- 
mitted as elemental by any tribunal-. 

From this period we may date the rapid decline 
of the imperial authority, and the increasing influ- 
ence of foreign powers, with respect to the internal 
politics of Germany.'}' 

Disappointed in his hopes of engaging the empire 


* For the persusal of this work, which is extremely scarce, I am in- 
debted to the liberality of Mr. Coxe. It is intitled “ Dc Ratione status- 
in Imperio nostro Romano Gerinanico.” Should the reader be anxious 
to obtain more accurate information, he will find it in Putter’s Devolope- 
nient, -vi. 7. published at Stettin in 1600. Soon after its appearance, it 
was burnt at Vienna, by the hands of the executioner, but was soon 
after reprinted in Holland, 
f Cox, i. 927. 
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in a rational war, or even of obtaining any consi- 
derable augmentation of subsidies,* Ferdinand was 
Obliged to content himself with having persuaded 
the diet to establish, as a fundamental maxim of 
policy, that the peace of Prague should be taken 
for the basis of any treaty, which might hereafter be 
negociated with the protestants ; and that the same 
rigorous system should still continue which had 
hitherto precluded the palatine family from the en- 
joyment of all their dignities and possessions.! 

To obviate the difficulties which occasionally 
arose in the course of these intricate debates, both 
patience and address were required ; and, it is highly 
probable, from the temper with which they were 
conducted, that the diet might have separated with- 
out coming to any decision, in case the emperor had 
consented to a proposal for inviting the belligerents 
to send plenipotentiaries to Ratisbonne, under pre- 
tence that the concurrence of foreign powers might 
give additional solemnity to the proceedings. This 
plan was vehemently opposed by the Austrian mi- 


* It is difficult to describe the consternation which prevailed in the 
diet, upon receiving a statement from the imperial minister, respecting 
the actual condition of the army, and the estimates for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Terrified at the enormity of the demand, the most scrupulous 
bigots began seriously to calculate, whether the prosecution of a contest, 
so expensive and obstinate, was not likely to be attended with greater 
calamities, than even Luther and Calvin, with their iconoclastic fury, 
could possibly inflict. — Londorp, iv. 785. Thcatrum Europ. 306, &c. 
Schmidt, v. 17. 

f This point appeared of such essential consequence to the Austrian 
court, that Traulmausdorf (a confidential minister of Ferdinand, and. 
afterwards employed as plenipotentiary at the Westphalian Congress) 
made no scrnple of declaring, that rather than advise the emperor to 
consent to an amnesty upon the terms proposed by the protestants, he 
would sec him live in exile in .the Spanish dominions, for as long a period 
as the Elector Palatine had passed in Holland.— Puflcndorf, xiii. 82, 
Rougcant, i. 405. 
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ulsters, who contended, that it was not only highly 
derogatory from the dignity of the imperial throne, 
' but was totally inconsistent with all former prece- 
dents. To these ostensible motives were added 
others of greater moment, which they studiously 
endeavoured to conceal. For it would have been 
an unpardonable insult, to have proclaimed to the 
members of the assembly the sentiments entertained 
of its venality ; which, in case the accredited agents 
from the hostile powers should be permitted to ap- 
proach the seat of government, would lay them 
open to all the arts of corruption. 

Far, however, from being discouraged by want 
of success, the diet determined, by a great majority, 
to write to the kings of France and Spain, as well 
as to the regency of Sweden, intreating them to 
order their respective ambassadors to repair imme- 
diately to the congress at Cologne. For they were 
so far deceived, by the vague and delusive language 
employed by the imperial ministers, as actually 
to consider the question respecting passports to 
have been definitively settled. They soon, however, 
discovered that, in imputing to the sovereigns of 
the house of Austria so much candour and libe- 
rality, they had given them credit for virtues which 
they did not possess ; as the court of Spain, still 
more decidedly averse than that of Vieutia, to every 
pacific overture, was not yet sufficiently humbled 
to listen with patience to any proposal, by which 
the independence of the Batavian republic must 
have been virtually recognized.* 

Though the proceedings of the diet, which con- 
tinued its sittings till late in the following year, did 


* 1611. Puffenddrf, xii. 81. Rouge ant, 400. 
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not conduce to the restoration of peace, they wel*c 
at least sufficient to prove, that it was in vain to ex- 
pect that inestimable blessing, whilst it was in the 
power of Austria to prevent it. It also clearly ap- 
peared, that notwithstanding the veneration of the 
catholic princes for the imperial throne was visibly 
lessened, yet the influence of Austria was still great 
enough to prevent the enactment of any measure, 
which it was her interest steadily to oppose. In 
the electoral college, the majority was ready to 
sacrifice every thing, except their personal com- 
forts, to the support of the papal religion. Of the 
two protestant members, one* was blindly devoted 
to Austria; so that the young Elector of Branden- 
burg was the only person who still supported the 
liberties of his country. His solitary voice, how- 
ever, w r as too weak to produce any beueficial ef- 
fects; though, in his spirited conflict against super- 
stition and venality, he gave early proofs of that ad- 
mirable judgment, sagacious policy, and unshaken 
perseverance, which w’cre destined to reflect the 
purest lustre on his future government. From the 
college of princes, composed for the most part of 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, no disinterested patriotism 
could be expected ; because the moment any mem- 
ber was rash enough to suffer an honourable feeling 
for national dignity to get the better of professional 
attachments, he was instantly menaced with the 
papal indignation ; and, in case that proved insuf- 
ficient to bridle his zeal, he was immediately assailed 
with a more powerful weapon, and told, that on his 
acquiescence depended the pension; by the distri- 
bution of which the court of Madrid had acquired 


* Thu Elector of Saxony. . 
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im ascendancy almost unbounded over the venal 
clergy of Germany. The rank and authority of the 
above-mentioned orders, were sufficient to ensure 
them respect, but it would have been derogating 
from the splendour of the imperial crown, for Fer- 
dinand to have listened with equal attention to the 
plebeian remonstrances of commercial republics; 
and we accordingly find, that the prayers and ex- 
postulations of their numerous deputies, though 
loud and unanimous in favour of peace, were heard 
with silent disdain.* 

Banner was too well acquainted with the inten- 
tions of the court of Vienna in convening the diet, 
to behold its proceedings with indifference. Anti- 
cipating the advantage which must inevitably ac- 
crue from dispersing an assembly expressly sum- 
moned to sanction the ambitious projects of Aus- 
tria, he formed a plan for surprising Ratisbonne, 
and conducted his preparations with so much se- 
crecy, that had he not been impeded by a sudden 
thaw, which rendered the Danube impassible, all 
the members of the diet, together with their chief, 
must have fallen into his hands, before they were 
aware of any danger. A spirit of enterprise con- 
genial with his own assured him of the co-operation 
of Guebriaut ; and the two armies having joined in 
the vicinity of Erfurt, began their march on the 27th 
of December, in defiance of the rigorous season. 
Having obtained information that a large body of 
Austrians had lately entered Bohemia ; that the 
Bavarians had takeu up their quarters in Swabia, 
and that the remaining part of the imperial army 
was scattered in different cantonments, the Swedish 
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commander proposed to his colleagues to direct 
their united strength against the Bohemian regi- 
ments, in the hope of striking a decisive blow before 
the enemy was prepared to resist. But the sa- 
gacious Frenchman, inferring from various circum- 
stances that the Weiraerians, if once carried to such 
a distance from France, might be easily tempted to 
enter into the Swedish service, and that Banner bad 
actually formed a plan for seducing them, alleged 
such powerful arguments for adhering to the original 
scheme, that the Swede was obliged to acquiesce. 
From Schwardorf, which they reached about the 
middle of January, Wittenberg and Nassau, both 
officers of merit, were ordered to reconnoitre the 
country. Pushing forward with ardour* they cross- 
ed the Danube on the ice, and after carrying devas- 
tation to the gates of Ratisbonne, returned to the 
camp with a valuable booty. This predatory enter- 
prise had well nigh proved decisive with respect to 
the final issue of the contest, as Ferdinand, together 
with many of his principal nobility, must inevitably 
have fallen into the hands of the Swedes, had they 
not been prevented by accident from leaving the 
city, for die diversion of hawking, till an hour after 
the time originally appointed for their departure. 
Several domestics belonging to the emperor were 
captured, together w ith his hawks, his horses, and 
his litter. This, however, was not the only instance 
in which Ferdinand was indebted to fortune. Had 
the frost, by continuing only a few days longer, al- 
lowed time for the allies, by passing the Danube, to 
have blockaded Ratisbonne on the opposite shore, 
there can be little doubt that want of provisions 
must very soon have compelled the emperor to have 
surrendered with all his adherents. Determined, 
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however, at all events not to relinquish the enter- 
prise without throwing the assembly into conster- 
nation, the confederates advanced with their artil- 
lery to the banks of the Reger, (which unites with 
the Danube under the walls of Ratisbonne, after 
giving its name to the city,)* and having gratified 
their vanity by gratuitously insulting the chief of 
the empire with a discharge of artillery, abandoned 
the undertaking/) 

The firmness of Ferdinand at this alarming crisis 
did infinite honour to his understanding. Undaunt- 
ed by the danger with which he was surrounded, 
he endeavoured to impart the same intrepid spirit to 
all the members of the diet ; many of whom were so 
frightened, that they were actually preparing to en- 
sure their personal safety by a hasty and precipitate 
flight.^ 

No sooner had the allies regained their camp, 
than a difference arose respecting their future pro- 
ceedings. Immovably attached to his former opi- 
nion, Banner again endeavoured to prevail upon 
Guebriant to co-operate in the conquest of Bohe- 
mia; but neither entreaties, nor promises, could 
induce the latter to alter his intention of inarching 
directly into Franconia. The event predicted by 
the former, as the necessary consequence of an 
imprudent separation, was shortly accomplished; 
as Piccolomini was no sooner informed that his ene- 
mies were retiring by different routes, than he re- 
solved upon attacking the Swedish column, which 
he hoped to destroy before Guebriant was apprized 


* Called in German, Regensburg. 

+ 1641. Iiistoirc de Guebriant, vi. Puffendorf, xiii. 1, 2. I.c Yassor, 
xiv. 400. I Ibid, 403. 
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of his danger. A commander less skilful and active 
than Banner would have been exposed to inevitable 
ruin ; but his prescient genius had not only foreseen 
the perils which awaited him, but had taken every 
precaution to avert them.* Courier after courier 
had been dispatched to Guebriant, imploring him 
by every motive) most likely to influence the feel- 
ings of a soldier, not to abandon him at that critical 
moment, and promising to leave him the choice of 
quarters, provided he would again consent to a 
junction. 

The difficulties to which Banner was subse- 
quently exposed, are usually attributed by the 
Trench historians, to his want of punctuality in ful- 
filling this promise. Guebriant, they say, upon 
hearing of the distress of the Swedes, immediately 
altered his route, in order to put himself in commu- 
nication with Banner ; but being disappointed in 
the expectations which he had been taught to en- 
tertain, die was under the necessity of receding to 
Bamberg. The exhaustion of the country was soon 
complete, and he was again preparing to gain the 
fertile banks of the Maine, when he learned that 
his allies, after sustaining considerable loss in a 
partial action, were compelled to seek an asylum 
in the forests of Bohemia. - }' Without a tnomeut’s 
hesitation the gallant Frenchman flew to his assist- 
ance ; and when some of the officers attempted to 
divert him from this generous resolution, by ex- 
patiating upon the hardships to which the soldiers 
must be exposed in their passage through dreary 
forests, and even ventured to suggest, that it might 
be more agreeable to the dictates of prudence, to at- 


* i’uflundorf, 3. t Ibid, 0. Le Yassor, 403. Guebriant, v. 6. 7, S. 
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tend solely to their own preservation, instead of 
hazarding the lives of numbers for the sake of a 
man, by whom they had been treated so ungrate- 
fully. “ God forbid !" exclaimed Guebriant with 
noble enthusiasm, “ that I should punish an indi- 
dividual at the expense of my country! Should the 
Swedish army be destroyed, on what are we to de- 
pend for assistance ? Besides, were it only to save 
the reputation of a general, so deservedly cele- 
brated for military skill, no perils should deter me 
from the undertaking. The only species of revenge 
to which I aspire, is to give him an unequivocal 
proof of my esteem.”* 

The skill and activity with which this magna- 
nimous resolution was carried into execution, en- 
titled Guebriant to no less praise than the gene- 
rosity with which it was embraced. In spite of 
every impediment of climate or situation,! he ar- 
rived at Zwickau, upon the confines of Bohemia, a 
few hours after Banner had reached it.J 

The retreat of the latter, which is considered as 
one of his most splendid achievements, requires ad- 
ditional illustration. No sooner was the emperor 
delivered from personal danger by the departure of 
the enemy, than he issued orders for assembling a 
arge body of troops with the utmost expedition, 
not only for the purpose of protecting the diet, but 
with a view of punishing the insult. Piccolomini, 
who was entrusted with the execution of this im- 
portant design, by indefatigable exertion, soon col- 
lected the scattered forces pf Bavaria and Austria 


* Hjstoire de Guebriant, y. 

t In a letter to Des Noiep, secretary of state, Guebriant says, that for 
the space of three days the soldiers were up to their knees in snow. 

1 Puflfeudorf, xiii. 10. 
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from their different cantonments, while, by his ju- 
dicious dispositions, he endeavoured to conceal from 
the enemy the object which he had in contemplation. 
Perceiving the storm to be gathering fast, without 
being able to ascertain on which side it would 
burst, Banner strenuously objected to a separation, 
convinced, that so long as he acted in concert with 
Guebriant, he should be more than a match for the 
enemy. But the determination of the latter to es- 
tablish himself in Franconia, allowed the impe- 
rialists to direct all their efforts against the Swedes. 
Without the possession of Neuburg, it would have 
been impossible for Banner to secure his retreat, 
and he accordingly sent the most positive orders to 
Schlany, an officer who merited his highest confi- 
dence, to defend it to the utmost extremity ; pro- 
mising to march in person to his relief. These 
instructions were executed with unvarying courage 
by the gallant commander of Neuburg, who per- 
sisted in his refusal to open the gates, though ex- 
posed to five successive assaults ; nor did he sur- 
render at last, till perfectly satisfied by unquestion- 
able proofs, that imperious necessity had prevented 
his commander from fulfilling the engagement. 
This obstinate resistance allowed time for Banner 
to effect his retreat. Yet he was still under the ne- 
cessity of cutting down trees, as he traversed the 
Bohemian forests, for the purpose of impeding the 
progress of Glean, who followed close at his heels 
with the Austrian cavalry. Piccolomini was no 
sooner master of Neuberg, than he advanced with 
rapidity by a shorter road to occupy the defile of 
Prisnitz, the possession of which must inevitably 
have occasioned the destruction of the Swedish 
army. To his mortification, however, he discovered 
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that the activity of Banner had outstripped his own, 
and that he had traversed in security that dangerous 
pass about an hour before his arrival.* Convinced 
that the fortunate moment was lost, and that it 
would be highly imprudent to hazard a battle 
against the united forces of the allies,. Piccolomini 
gave up the pursuit, contenting himself with the 
glory of conducting in triumph to liatisbonne, the 
prisoners and trophies taken at Neuburg.f 

The constitution of Banner, though naturally 
strong, was now so shattered by incessant fatigue, 
that he was seized at Altenburg with a dangerous 
malady, which rendered him unequal to the small- 
est exertion ; and he was, therefore, obliged to 
leave all military affairs to the direction of Gue- 
briant. The masterly dispositions of the latter 
entirely defeated the projects of Piccolomini ; who, 
when informed that his rival was incapacitated by 
illness from active service, had measured back his 
steps with the utmost celerity, that he might be 
ready to take advantage of any favourable occur- 
rence. 

It would be tedious to dwell with greater mi- 
nuteness upon the movements of the different 
armies, because nothing remarkable happened on 
either side, for some weeks previous to the death 
of Banner. The mental activity of that extraordi- 
nary man was unimpaired by bodily pain. Having 
learned from Guebriant that the enemy’s superiority 
rendered his position at Weissenfels insecure, he 
hastened in a litter, to the succour of his friend ; 
but even this motion, gentle as it was, proving too 


* Puffetidorf, 0. Sulimidt, v. IS. Gaietti, i. 537. 
t HisUure dc Guubriaut, v. Fuffeudorf, ibid. 
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much for his debilitated frame, he was persuaded 
to stop at Merseburg, His repose, however, was 
only momentary. Finding himself incommoded by 
the Austrian cavalry, his active spirit, disdaining 
to be fettered by corporeal infirmity, aspired to re- 
cover its ancient ascendancy. Neither the intreaties 
of his friends, nor the expostulations of his phy- 
sicians, could detain him any louger in a state of 
inactivity. Determined to shew that, till he ceased 
to breathe, he would never cease to be formidable, 
he again mounted his litter ; but declining strength 
sunk beneath the effort, and when he arrived at 
Halberstadt, he was so entirely exhausted, that his 
physician advised him to prepare for death, which 
he did with the piety of a Christian.* 

Without recurring, with popular prejudice, to the 
intervention of poison, it is easy to discover, in the 
toils and privations he had so often endured, a 
cause adequate to account, in the most satisfactory 
manner, for the premature termination of his ex- 
istence. Banner may be said to have been born 
a soldier. From his cradle the study of military, 
affairs formed the favourite object of his pursuit. 
The theory of war, thus early acquired, was illus- 
trated by the exploits of one of the greatest masters 
in that intricate and glorious science. Instructed 
by the example, and encouraged by the praises of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he passed through all the 
gradations of military rank with the highest dis- 
tinction ; and after the captivity of Horn, was -se- 
lected by Oxenstiern as the person most capable of 
replacing that skilful commander.f Though called 

* 1641. Puflendorf, 14. 

f GuebriantV biographer sums up his character in the following woids : 
— “ Dignc detre estime lc second Gustave du septentrion, ct I’un des 
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forth at a crisis when the stoutest hearts were hard- 
ly proof against the dictates of despair, he sup- 
ported the reputation of the Swedish arms with un- 
sullied glory through every vicissitude of fortune, 
and proved to the world, by a series of victories, 
that he was no unworthy imitator of that illustrious 
sovereign, whom he loved, regretted, and revered. 
Few generals have been more fertile in expedients, 
and for this reason his transcendent abilities never 
shone with purer lustre, than amid the difficulties 
and daugers of a retreat. Though frequently op- 
posed to superior numbers, he never sustained 
a defeat. Convinced that decision is the soul of 
war, he in a great measure rendered himself in- 
dependent of the council of regency, never scru- 
pling to disobey their instructions, when they inter- 
fered materially with his own designs. Indeed his 
mind was so deeply impressed with the necessity 
of acting without the smallest control, that he has 
been frequently heard to impute the failures of 
Ga)las and Piccolomini, not to want of intention, 
nor want of ability, but to that contemptible system 
of jealousy and mistrust, so prevalent at the Aus- 
trian court, which fettered the genius of the ablest 
commanders, by never allowing them to follow up 
a blow, without previously consulting the mini- 
sters. 

Though he insisted upon the privilege of dis- 
posing at pleasure of every vacant commission, as 


plus grands capitaines de i'univers. II ctait en liaute veneration dans 
son pais, ou il tenoit rang d’an des principoux nobles, comrae allie de la 
maison roiale. Notre roi 1’aimoit, (mince eloge) tons lea cf rangers 
1'estimoient, l’allemagne tremblolt au seul bruit de son nom, et a present 
toiitel’Europe lc loue de toutes les perfections des plus eccellcnts homines, 
v. 9. 
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well as of appointing commanders to all the for- 
tresses which might yield to his victorious arms, 
he does not appear in any instance to have em- 
ployed this authority capriciously. On the con- 
trary, he established, as an invariable maxim, that 
the senior officer should always be preferred, un- 
less he had rendered himself unworthy of promo- 
tion. No less liberal than haughty, he permitted 
the colonels to fill up the vacancies in their own 
regiments, and even allowed them to exercise the 
most absolute jurisdiction over all who were sub- 
ject to their authority. Reserved from habit, as 
well as from policy, he was scarcely ever known to 
converse with freedom with any of the officers, ex- 
cept in moments of conviviality ; and oven then, he 
was so cautious in his behaviour towards his guests, 
that they were never tempted to carry their famili- 
arity beyond the pleasures of the table. No leap 
prompt to punish, than eager to recompense, he 
never permitted a fault to escape without chastise- 
ment, nor a brilliant action to pass unrewarded. 
It was an invariable rule with him never to indulge 
the soldiers in plunder; because, he said, “ that 
riches were the parents of every disorder, and in- 
evitably ruined the discipline of an army.” Though 
fond of expense, which he regarded as proper iu 
high situations, he was so far from being of an in- 
terested disposition, that, notwithstanding the op- 
portunities which he possessed for amassing wealth, 
he left behind him only a moderate fortune. When 
compared with the ferocity of most of the imperial 
generals, his humanity was the object of admira- 
tion; and he unquestionably merits the highest 
commendation, for having frequently left his maga- 
zines untouched, when forced to retire before a su- 
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perior enemy, rather than distress the inhabitants 
by destroying them. The devastation committed 
during his irruption into Saxony, formed a melan- 
choly exception to this general rule, and can be 
extenuated only by reflecting upon the situation in 
which he was placed, the resentment he felt against 
the elector, and the necessity of deterring others 
from behaving with equal ingratitude. To punish 
the people for the faults of their rulers,* is an act 
not to be defended upon any principle of justice ; 
but how seldom is the voice of justice attended to, 
when man is hurried on by the impulse of passion, 
and armed with unrestricted authority. 

These brilliant qualities, it must be confessed, 
were, in some measure, tarnished by the overbearing 
haughtiness of his disposition, which frequently led 
him to behave toward the German princes with an 
arrogance highly mortifying to the feelings of men 
accustomed to the most servile adulation. To the 
allurements of pleasure he was no less addicted 
than Alexander, or Mahomet II. yet he could tear 
himself in an instant from every sensual indulgence, 
when the service of his country required, and be- 
come as temperate and abstemious as Cato.f 

The loss of Banner was regarded by many in the 
light of an irreparable misfortune, because they be- 
lieved it impossible to find a successor of equal 
ability. His superior talents had kept together an 
army composed almost entirely of Germans but, 
immediately after his death, they conducted them- 


• Quicf|iiid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. — Horace, 
t Schiller, iv. Hiatoire de Gucbriant, v. Puflendorf, xiii. 15. Le 
Yastior, xvi. 412. Galetti, i. 526. Gualdo, ii. 327. 

J According to the testimony of Labourcur, it contained no more than 
live hundred Swedes. Histoire de Gucbriant, vi. 1. 
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selves as if they thought that disastrous event had 
put au end to all military subordination. With 
alarming unanimity, a great number of the officers 
demanded their dismissal, refusing to continue in 
the Swedish service, except upon terras of their 
own prescribing. Even during the illness of their 
illustrious commander, various symptoms of dis- 
affection had appeared. Too weak to contend 
against a desperate faction with the authority re- 
quisite to silence sedition, Banner was deliberating 
with himself in what manner to proceed, when he 
was fortunately extricated from his embarrassment 
by the arrival of Beauregard, >vith money sufficient 
to satisfy the most pressing demands ; together with 
a promise that France would immediately make a 
diversion on the Rhine, for the purpose of recalling 
the Bavarians. The sight of gold produced a sud- 
den change in the behaviour of men, by w hom w ar 
was embraced as a profitable speculation. But 
scarcely had Banner closed his eyes, when the 
flame burst forth with redoubled fury. Availing 
himself of the discontent w hich was rapidly spread- 
iug, the Elector of Saxony, by bribes and promises, 
endeavoured to engage the disaffected regiments tq 
abandon the Swedish standard, and enter into his 
service. In this attempt he was ably seconded by 
Montagne, an officer whose distinguished merit had 
raised him high in Banner’s estimation, and who 
had contrived to reuder himself equally popular 
with the whole army, by affability, courage, aud 
liberality. But, under the covering of these amiable 
qualities, he concealed a boundless ambition; and, 
thinking the crisis particularly favourable for the 
attainment of his secret designs, he persuaded the 
foreign colonels to enter into a combination, by 
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which they mutually bound themselves never again 
to serve under the banners of Sweden, uuless their 
arrears should be previously liquidated ; and theii 
only upon condition, that their pay shotdd be con- 
siderably augmented. Finding these demands not 
likely to be granted, Montagne, with the consent of 
his seditious associates, made a tender of their ser- 
vices to France ; but the offer was positively de- 
clined by Guebriant, and the refusal accompanied 
with some severe remarks, which were intended to 
convey to the disaffected party the strongest proofs 
of disapprobation. “ Mighty well,” replied Mon- 
tagne, extremely mortified at the contempt with 
which his proposal was received, “ you will here- 
after repent this imprudence. Brave men can never 
be in want of employment. Sweden, too, if she 
pleases, may treat us with equal neglect : but in 
that case we will join with the German princes, 
and the remnant of the Weimerians, who are no less 
disgusted with the proceedings of France, than we , 
are with the ingratitude of Sweden; and I doubt not, 
that when united, we shall be powerful enough to 
procure a safe and honourable peace for the empire, 
in spite of the intrigues and treachery of those, who 
call themselves the champions of freedom.’* 

This lofty tone led Guebriant to suspect that he 
was acting in concert with the house of Brunswick, 
whose political conduct had in no respect varied 
since the deathf of George; who, in spite of his 
failings, was universally regretted by the allies. 
This illustrious personage left four sons, the eldest 
of whom, Christian Louis, had not completed his 


* Ilistoiredc Guebriant, vi. 1. 
t lli' died about a mouth Indore Runner. 
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eighteenth year. Though endowed with qualities 
to adorn a private station, punctilious in the per- 
formance of the minor duties, and remarkable for 
the virtues of temperance and chastity, he was to- 
tally a stranger to those higher endowments, which 
are calculated to shine in an age of turbulence,* 
and to give renown and prosperity to a nation. 

It had ever been the leading object of his father’s 
policy, to render himself independent both of Swe- 
den and Austria; and in this chimerical pursuit, he 
had been induced successively to ally himself with 
both those powers, by engagements which were fre- 
quently broken almost as soon as contracted.— 
Thougli firmly attached to the protestaut faith, he 
felt humiliated at the idea that the German princes 
were inadequate to the maintenance of their con- 
stitutional rights, without the intervention of fo- 
reigners. This feeling, inspired by laudable pride, 
often led him to act with a degree of unsteadiness, 
which might easily be mistaken for insincerity. 
But the taleuts of his successor were designed by 
nature for the humbler duties of domestic retire- 
ment ; and when he attempted to regulate the po- 
litical balance between Ferdinand and Christina, 
he was engaging in a task which tended only to 
illustrate his own incapacity. 

A heart unaccustomed to the wishes of deceit, 
is no less shocked at the imputation of treachery,, 
than eager to repel the accusation ; and, fortunately, 
it was easy for Christian Louis to establish his 
innocence by uncontrovertible evidence. Guebriant, 
however, was much too sagacious to suffer an op- 
portunity, which afforded room for wholesome ad- 


* Galotti, i. 630. 
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monition, to escape unimproved ; and he accord- 
ingly took advantage of the current reports, to ex- 
patiate upon the evils that must have ensued from 
rendering Brunswick the seat of hostilities ; an 
event which would have been the unavoidable conse- 
quence of its prince’s adopting the improvident 
plan, maliciously imputed to him by his enemies. 

Too wise to confide in the professions of any 
man, who was subject to the influence of prejudice 
or pride, Guebriant deemed it advisable to ensure 
the fidelity of the duke, by putting it out of his 
power to deceive him. For this purpose he con- 
trived, by bribes and promises, to gain over Mon- 
tagne to his interest; and then employed him in 
promoting a good .understanding between the lead- 
ers of the insurgents and the Swedish officers,* to 
whom Banner, on his death-bed, bad confided the 
command, till the regency should nominate a suc- 
cessor. 

It is natural for men of sanguine tempers, when 
placed in desperate situations, to consider the 
slghtest political change as the presage of prosper- 
ous fortune. No wonder then that the presump- 
tion of the Austrian cabiuet should anticipate the 
destruction of the Swedish army, as a necessary 
consequence of Banner’s demise. Eager to partake 
in the glory of exterminating an enemy so long the 
object of terror, the archduke hastened at the head 
of the cavalry, to join Piccolomini in Saxony ; in 
concert with whom, he formed a plan for compelling 
the Duke of Brunswick to abandon the siege of 
Woifenbuttle, and then forcing him, together with 
the Landgravine of Cassel, to accept any conditions 
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which the clemency of the emperor might be dis- 
posed to grant them. Following up this success with 
imaginary vigour, they flattered themselves, after 
crushing the leaders of the protestaut party, that no- 
thing would be easier than to drive the French be- 
yond theRhine, and force the Swedes to seek an asy- 
lum amid the inhospitable deserts of Scandinavia. 

No sooner was Guebriant made acquainted with 
their intention, than he proposed to the Swedes to 
succour the besiegers with their united strength ; 
and the project being received with unanimous 
approbation, not a moment was lost in carrying 
it ihto execution. A desperate action ensued, 
(in which Wrangel and Konigsmark were scarcely 
less distinguished for skill and intrepidity than Gue- 
briant) and which terminated in the defeat of the 
imperialists.* According to the testimony of Beau- 
regard, nothing was wanting to have reudered the 
victory decisive, except authority sufficient to have 
enabled Guebriant to follow up his success. But in 
an army, composed of different nations, and sub- 
ject to leaders of equal power, it could hardly be 
expected that jealousies should not prevail. In 
detiatice of his expostulations, the siege of Wolfen- 
buttle was immediately raised, though nothing had 
occurred to render its prosecution a work either of 
difficulty or of danger. 

Such was the state of affairs when Torstenson 
arrived with considerable reinforcements, to assume 
the command of the Swedish army. But, before 
we lay before the reader the exploits of a general, 
who followed the steps of his illustrious master 
more closely than any of his pupils, it will be pro- 
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per to take a view of the campaigns in Flanders 
and Italy, as well as of the negociations at Ham- 
burgh. In the former, La Meilleraie reduced the 
strong city of Aire, after a most, obstinate and gal- 
lant resistance ; but scarcely was the king apprised 
of the conquest, than it fell again into the hands 
of the Spaniards. The arms of France continued 
to maintain the superiority which they had acquired 
in Italy, under the conduct of Harcourt, who added 
to his glory by the reduction of Coni, a fortress 
which enjoyed the singular honour of having never 
been taken before. Sourdis, Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, a prelate who valued himself more for nau- 
tical skill than theological knowledge, indulged 
the pride of his countrymen by insulting Naples 
with a powerful fleet; au enterprise so congenial 
to the national vanity, that it was celebrated at 
.Paris as a splendid achievement, though attended 
with no real advantage. But the right reverend 
sailor was less fortunate in an attempt to prevent 
the Spaniards from relieving Tarragona, besieged 
by Houdancourt, who was sent to assist the Cata- 
lonians. This unexpected miscarriage, though in- 
sufficient to cure the imperious minister of his pre- 
dilection for episcopal commanders, so disgusted 
the nation, that it became necessary to sacrifice the 
unfortunate prelate to popular indignation:* a 
measure to which he more readily assented, because 
it served to divest the public attention from the 
negligence of those who really occasioned the 
failure. 

The co-operation of Sweden w r as too essential to 
the attainment of his ambitious designs, for Riche- 
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lieu to rest satisfied till he had connected both 
countries by such indissoluble ties, that it could no 
longer be possible to divide them. Yet while he 
sedulously laboured to surmount every obstacle 
which tended to obstruct his success, he was anxi- 
ous to conceal, from the court of Stockholm, the 
high importance attached to their alliance ; but he 
bad to treat with men of too enlightened under- 
standings to be easily deceived by his artifices. 

Hence arose a continual skirmish in diplomatic 
address between D’Avaux and Salvius for the ar- 
rangement of interests, which, had they condescend- 
ed to discuss them with common candour, might 
have been speedily arranged to their mutual satis- 
faction. Instead of honestly stating their respective 
pretensions, and supporting them upon the rational 
basis of reciprocal benefit, they acted, not like per- 
sons desirous of co-operating in a splendid under- 
taking for the general advantage of Europe, but as 
if struggling for the attainment of some dishonour* 
able purpose, which they were equally ashamed to 
avow. D’Avaux appears to have established as a 
leading principle, that firmness and perseverance 
are no less essential in conducting a treaty, than in 
defending a town ; and consequently, thatThe ne- 
gociator must ultimately triumph, who possesses 
those qualities most abundantly. It could hardly 
be expected that so accomplished a statesman as 
Salvius should fall into a snare, which nothing but 
blindness could overlook ; and we accordingly find 
that he availed himself of the suspicions of his an- 
tagonist with consummate ability. Taking advan- 
tage of the anxiety so publicly manifested by the 
diet of Ratisbonne, in favour of an accommodation 
with Sweden, he clandestinely continued the nego- 
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ciation with Lutzau ; which was probably under- 
taken rather for the purpose of alarming D’Avaux, 
than from the expectation of conducting it to a pros- 
perous issue. Not that there is the smallest reason 
to suppose, that delicate scruples would have de- 
terred him from accepting a peace, provided it 
could have been obtained upon favourable con- 
ditions. Neither would plausible arguments have 
been wanting to justify his conduct to the world. 
The noble ambition of emancipating Sweden from 
the ascendancy which France was endeavouring to 
establish in her national councils, by taking advan- 
tage of her pecuniary distress, would have furnished 
a satisfactory excuse. At all events he had no 
doubt of being vindicated by the suffrage of those 
whose approbation he was most anxious to obtain, 
because he believed, that duplicity never needs an 
apology in the estimation of statesmen, provided it 
be crowned with success.* 

The mystery affected by Salvius, in his communi- 
cations with Lutzau, was calculated to increase the 
apprehensions of D’Avaux. A merchant of Ham- 
burgh, at whose house they met, was the only per- 
son privy to the correspondence ; and as he was 
known to be a friend of the Swedish minister, the 
latter visited him publicly with his usual attendants ; 
while the Austrian negociator arrived on foot, in the 
dusk of the evening, and generally in disguise. 

Desirous of preventing the court of Stockholm 
from renewing its engagement with France, Lutzau 
was so profuse in his offers, that it required some 
forbearance on the part of Salvius to resist the temp- 
tation. The same motive, however, which had so 
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often induced him to withhold his assent to similar 
overtures, still operated with equal effect. Had the 
emperor behaved with less liberality, there would 
have been far greater reason to believe him sincere ; 
but in proportion as the temptations held out by 
Austria were seducing, they tended to excite the 
suspicions of Salvius; because he knew, that a 
treaty must repose upon a precarious structure, 
unless it should be negociated at a general con- 
gress, and guaranteed by all the great powers in 
Europe. He was besides aware, that Ferdinand 
was disposing of provinces, over which he had 
scarcely any control ; and that the cession of Po- 
merania would not be valid, unless sanctioned by 
the different orders of the empire, and in particular 
by the Elector of Brandenburg.* 

In the course of the negociation, however, cir- 
cumstances occurred which induced Salvius to en- 
tertain a more favourable opinion of the emperor’s 
sincerity; and, it is reluctantly admitted by, the 
Swedish historian, that if the regency had followed 
the suggestions of their ambassador, a separate 
peace would have been concluded.f Supposing it 
can ever be consistent with enlightened policy, (a 
position very difficult to establish,) for a nation to 
consult its own immediate advantage at the expense 
of consistency and honour, many circumstances 
combined in favour of the measure which Salvius 
recommended. The situation of the army, even be- 
fore the death of Banner, was truly deplorable, 
while the increasing vacillation of the German 
princes afforded a constant subject of alarm. Han- 
nover and Brunswick were the only provinces in 


* Eougeaat 416. Puffeudorf, 79. t Ibid, 80, 
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northern Germany capable of furnishing even scanty 
supplies ; and when they were exhausted, it would 
have been indispensably necessary to remove the 
seat of war into Silesia and Moravia. That, how- 
ever, was an enterprize, which could not be under- 
taken, consistently with prudence, before the com 
was in a state of maturity, as they might otherwise 
have destroyed in a few weeks the crops, which, 
with proper management, might have sustained the 
army during the remainder of the year. Another 
object that merited serious consideration was, the 
danger which might arise from separating them- 
selves entirely from the Weimerians, who, they 
were fully aware, would never share in the enter- 
prise. It was likewise evident, that Richelieu would 
never assist in procuring for Sweden more advan- 
tageous conditions than those spontaneously offered 
by Austria, and that the attainment even of these 
would be vehemently opposed by the jealousy of 
Brandenburg and Denmark. 

Such appear to have been the arguments employ- 
ed by Salvius in order to dissipate the scruples of the 
regency, and it cannot be denied that, in many points 
of view, they were not only specious but attractive. 
Sweden, however, had been raised to so command- 
ing a station, among the nations of Europe, by 
the virtue and valour of Gustavus Adolphus, that 
she could no longer pursue the dictates of interest, 
without disavowing in the eyes of the world those 
lofty professions, on which she had built her repu- 
tation. After struggling so manfully in defence of 
the liberties of Germany, she could not, without in- 
curring eternal disgrace, abandon the protestauts to 
the mercy of Ferdinand ; because that would have 
been confessing, that in taking up arms she was not 
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impelled by the noble ambition of prescribing 
bounds to the despotism of Austria, but was actu- 
ated solely by the mercenary hope of augmenting 
her dominions, at the expense of a people, whose 
rights she pretended to vindicate. These consider- 
ations appear to have had their proper weight with 
the ministers of Christina, and to have determined 
them to adhere to their engagements with France 
with inflexible fidelity. 

The precautions, employed by Salvius to envel- 
lope his conduct in the profoundest mystery, did 
not escape the vigilance of D’ A vaux. Though over- 
whelmed with consternation at the discovery of a 
secret, which threatened to deprive him of every 
advantage for the attainment of which he had so se- 
dulously laboured, he determined to assume an air 
of indifference; for he was too well acquainted with 
the character of man, not to know that, in general, 
more may be obtained by working upon his fears 
than by appealing to his generosity. He, in conse- 
quence, resolved to take his antagonist unawares, 
and to oblige him to decide between France and 
Austria, without allowing him time to communicate 
with Lutzau; for he was persuaded, that if Salvius 
were compelled to make a hasty option, he would 
prefer the solid advantages attending good faith, to 
all the chimerical profit of duplicity.* 

Without manifesting any symptom either of sur- 
prise or indignation, he told Salvius accordingly, that 
he had long been apprized of his clandestine inter- 
course with the Austrian minister, but had hitherto 
refrained from mentioning the subject, because he 
flattered himself, that Sweden was too well ac- 
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quainted with his real interests, to become the dupe 
of so manifest a fraud. Under this impression he 
had learnt with the utmost astonishment, that the 
negociation had already made considerable pro- 
gress. Without condescending to enter into any 
expostulations, he proceeded to state, that he was 
directed to call for an explicit declaration respect- 
ing the future projects of Sweden, and he would set 
him the example by explaining the intentions of his 
own court without the smallest disguise. In case she 
determined to continue her connexion with France, 
he was empowered to augment the annual subsidy 
to twelve hundred thousand livres, and to offer to 
exchange John of Wert for Marshal Horn, who had 
been detained in captivity, by the jealousy of Aus- 
tria, ever since the battle of Nordliugen. He fur- 
ther added, that with regard to all questions of se- 
condary importance no obstacles could possibly 
arise, provided Sweden assented to the proposal, 
which he had already made, respecting the selec- 
tion of towns for holding a congress. Having thus 
ingenuously stated the objects of France, he added, 
that unless these offers were instantly accepted, he 
had positive instructions to break off the treaty 
altogether ; because it would be inconsistent with 
the interests of his sovereign to continue hostilities 
any longer ; and he left him to decide how far the 
prospects of the protestants would be improved, 
when the king should have withdrawn from the 
contest.* Resolved to support the dignity of his 
nation, D’Avaux proceeded to discharge all the 
arrears of the subsidies, before he suffered Salvius 
to reply.f 

* Dcpeche du Comte D’Avaux au roi 27 Juin, 1641. 

t Bougcant, 418. 
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Notwithstanding that intelligent minister was too 
minutely acquainted with the policy of France to 
give credit to her ambassador’s professions, he still 
found himself placed in a most perplexing dilemma. 
By quarrelling with the only power from which she 
could expect any pecuniary assistance, Sweden 
must be left at the mercy of Austria ; yet a rupture 
of the negociation appeared to him to be pregnant 
with almost equal danger, because it tended di- 
rectly to confirm the ascendancy to which France 
so openly aspired. Perfectly acquainted with the 
domineering spirit of Richelieu, he knew him to be 
incapable of acting w ith generosity toward a coun- 
try, whose splendid achievements attracted his 
envy, even when they promoted his ambitious tie- 
signs. To reduce a people so celebrated for martial 
exploits to an abject dependance upon France was 
an honour, which, in his estimation, could hardly 
be purchased too dearly. Neither was he less 
anxious to subdue that magnanimous feeling of 
conscious desert, which, in conformity to the ex- 
ample of their late illustrious monarch, still directed 
the conduct of those to whose discretion he had en- 
trusted the government ; teaching them, under every 
vicissitude of fortune, to assert the honour and in- 
dependence of Sweden. Desirous, therefore, to 
avoid committing his country by a hasty declara- 
tion, Salvius flattered himself that, by a partial 
confidence, he should avoid all specific engage- 
ments ; and accordingly acknowledged, with ap- 
parent candour, that he had held frequent confer- 
ences with Lutzau, who had made overtures for a 
separate peace; but he, at the same time, pro- 
tested, with diplomatic sincerity, that his only mo- 
tive, in listening to these clandestine proposals, was, 
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the wish of ascertaining the sacrifices to which 
Austria might be brought to consent — a discovery, 
which must prove of the utmost importance to all 
the confederates, by enabling them to regulate their 
respective pretensions with greater precision when- 
ever a congress should assemble.* He concluded 
with the assurance, that nothing could be more con- 
trary to the intentions of his government, than to 
behave towards France with duplicity ; and pro- 
mised immediately to communicate the result of 
their conversation to the council of regency ; add- 
ing, that he did not entertain the smallest doubt of 
being soon enabled to produce unequivocal proofs 
of the honour and integrity which had invariably 
directed all their proceedings. 

Sincerity is a quality so seldom exercised in the 
intercourse of nations, that, to give credit to the 
assertions of a professional diplomatist, would be 
regarded as a mark of the grossest credulity. 
DA vaux, in consequence, would have esteemed 
himself guilty of the highest imprudence, had he 
paid the slightest attention to official professions, 
the object of which might be to deceive. He, there- 
fore, determined to pursue a surer road, by ad- 
dressing himself directly to the council of regency* 
and particularly to Oxenstiern, from whose enlight- 
ened judgment he expected the most cordial sup- 
port.f 


* Bougcant, 419. 
t Depecho, du 12 Decembre. 

It appears, by a letter written from Cardinal Ricbclieu, that D’Avaux 
was empowered, in ease of necessity, to offer Sweden a reinforcement of 
six thousand men. This circumstance is worthy notice, because it 
clearly proves the high importance attached by that sagacious states- 
man to the Swedish alliance. This letter is dated 4th December, 
1640. 
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It required little ingenuity to persuade the Swed- 
ish government to adopt a plan, to which they were 
previously disposed. Too prudent to risk the friend- 
ship of France, without any better security than 
the assurance of a power, whose bigotted attach- 
ment to the pontifical see would have iuduced it to 
consider the blackest perfidy as meritorious, pro- 
vided it led to the destruction of heresy, they or- 
dered their ambassador to discontinue the treaty 
with Lutzau. This resolution was dictated by the 
soundest policy, and clearly shews, that the mi- 
nisters of Christina were too sagacious to sacrifice 
substantial advantages to vanity or caprice: for 
though the behaviour of Richelieu was more 
strongly characterized by arrogance than genero- 
sity, it would not have been consistent with worldly 
wisdom to have indulged those feelings, which are 
naturally excited by unworthy treatment ; because 
nothing could have been easier than for a power, 
abundantly provided with the means of corruption, 
to have seduced the army, disorganized as it was 
after the death of Banner. And of the practicabi- 
lity of the undertaking D’Avaux was so sensible, 
that he hinted to Salvius, that it was noton account 
of the obstacles likely to ensue that he forbore 
from making the attempt.* 

Upon a subject so repeatedly submitted to dis- 
cussion, it was hardly possible for fresh difficulties 
to arise, when both parties were disposed to meet 
the question with unprejudiced minds and liberal 
feelings. No sooner, therefore, was the intriguing 
spirit of Salvius fettered by a positive injunction* 
than the treaty was renewed with very few devia- 
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tions from the original model, and its duration ex- 
tended to a general peace. D Avaux, who was 
more zealously attached to the Romish church 
than might have been expected from a mind so in- 
telligent, was desirous of introducing some addi- 
tional clauses in favour of the tenet he approved : 
Salvius, however, insisted with the strictest just- 
ice, that no indulgence should be granted to either 
religion, which w as not reciprocal to the other ; a 
demand much too conformable to the dictates of 
reason for his antagonist to combat it success- 
fully.* 

The renewal of the alliance between France and 
Sweden w r as so essentially beneficial to both, that 
it would have been ridiculous in Austria any longer 
to have cherished the hope of terminating hostilities 
by separate treaties. But as the obstacles which 
presented themselves in the way of an armistice * 
might ultimately yield to the pressure of distress, 
it was advisable to provide against such a contin- 
gency ; and it w r as accordingly agreed, that a truce 
should not produce the smallest alteration with re- 
gard to the treaty, except in the amount of the 
subsidy .f The arrangement respecting the selec- 
tion of two contiguous towns, when a congress 
should meet, was attended with greater difficulty, 
because the states of the empire, whom it was ne- 
cessary to consult, were generally averse from the 
proposal of Sweden ; and would have preferred 
Spires and Worms, or Francfort and Mayence, 
to Munster and Osnabruck. Finding, however, 
that the ministers of Christina adhered with perti- 


* Bougcant, 429. 

f In case of an armistice, it was to lie reduced to 750,000 litres. 
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nacity to their original choice, they ultimately gave 
a reluctant assent; and it was accordingly deter- 
mined, that the former should be allotted to the 
ambassadors of France — the latter to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Sweden.* 


• 1641. PuiTcndorf, xiiL 88. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Torstenson assumes the command of the imperial army, but finds him- 
self exposed to great difficulties, on account of the departure of the 
French ; determines to transfer the theatre of war into Silesia ; joins 
Stalhantz, takes Gkigau, besieges Schweidnitz, and, having defeated 
the Austrians, pushes forward his cavalry to the gates of Vienna. 
Compelled to retire by the approach of Piccolomini, he marches into 
Saxony, and is followed by the Austrians, whom he defeats at Leip- 
mc. — T he archduke and Piccolomini, having retired from active ser- 
vice, are succeeded by G alias. — Torstenson returns to the Oder. — • 
Gucbriant defeats the imperialists at Crevclt. — Death and character of 
Richelieu, and of Louis XIII.— Battle of Rocroi. — War with Den- 
mark. — Torstenson enters Holstein, and is followed by Gallas, who 
endeavours in vain to defend it. After forcing the enemy to retire, the 
Swedes make an irruption into Bohemia, defeat the Austrians at fn- 
kowitz, and carry terror and desolation to the gates of Vienna. — Tor- 
stenson besieges Briina ; but, failing in the attempt, retires into Bo- 
hemia, and resigns the command. — Operations of the French in 
Germany. — Battle of Friburg ; its consequences. — Campaign of 1645. 
— The French, after sustaining great losses at Mergentheim, obtain a 
decisive victory at Nordliugen. 

The Austrian territories had been hitherto ex- 
empt from the horrors of war, or at least only par- 
tially exposed to its calamities; and it was reserved 
for Torstenson to procure them that dreadful visi- 
tation, with all its concomitant evils. The gout, 
which had obliged him to retire from active service 
previously to the death of Banner, now prevented 
him, till the winter was already begun, from join- 
ing the army,* which he found without money, pro- 
visions, or discipline. Indeed, so urgent was the 
distress to which it had been exposed, that the 
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officers had connived at the greatest disorders, and 
even suffered the soldiers to sell their accoutre- 
ments, in order to provide themselves with food 
and clothing ; as the scanty supplies, occasionally 
remitted by Salvius and D’Avaux, were totally in- 
adequate for that purpose.* Availing themselves 
of the weakness and disorganization of the Swedes, 
the imperialists had made considerable progress 
in Hanover, and were actually occupied in besieg- 
ing Gottingen, after taking Minden, Einbeck, and 
Nordhein.f 

The liberation of Gottingen, from which the Aus- 
trians retired uponTorstenson’s approach, was the 
commencement of his brilliant career. The suc- 
cess of this enterprise was, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the secession of the French, 
who quitted the Swedes immediately after the ar- 
rival of their new commander.^ By this unex- 
pected event he was constrained entirely to alter 
his plans ; so that, instead of marching immediately 
to the relief of Erfurt, which the Austrians were 
closely blockading, he was under the necessity of 
crossing the Aller, and allowing his army a few 
weeks repose. |j 

The ill health of Torstenson, and the weakness 


• Guebriant was so much affected with these disorderly scones, that 
he says, in a letter to Des Noiers, “ Je vous jure, et proteste, en foi 
d’homme de bicu, que hors la disgrace du roi inonm&itre je preferai non 
soulemcnf , la Bastille, mais la mort mcme, a demeurer plus long terns ici. 
Lc Vassor, xvii. 112. 

-J- Puffcndorf, xiiL 49. 

J Guebriant, according to Le Vassor, received positive orders to gain 
the Rhine, under pretence of making a powerful effort in southern Ger- 
many ; but, in reality, to cover the eastern frontcr, while Richelieu was 
occupied in the conquest of Perpignan and Roussillon, xviL 110. 

U Puffcndorf, 50. 
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of the imperialists, reduced by disease and fatigue, 
occasioned both parties to remain in a state of in- 
activity till the following year.* But no sooner 
had the former recovered his strength, than he pre- 
pared, with the utmost diligence, for an active 
campaign. The Austrians, on their part, having 
received considerable reinforcements, hoped, by 
securing all the passes between Hamburg and Do- 
mitz, to prevent the enemy from crossing the Elbe. 

Torstenson was neither blind to the danger to 
which he was exposed, nor at a loss for means to 
avoid it. The superiority of the Austrians in nu- 
merical strength determined him, if possible, to 
avoid a battle ; and yet, while he continued upon 
the defensive, the perils which surrounded him 
were likely to increase, because, by allowing the 
imperialists sufficient time to carry their plans into 
execution, he would have enabled them not only 
to counteract his schemes for the reduction of Si- 
lesia, but even to shut him up in a country, whose 
total exhaustion, by depriving him of the means of 
feeding the troops, must have added greatly to the 
difficulties of his situation.! In this perplexing di- 
lemma, he resolved to wait till the want of provi- 
sions, or the diversion promised on the part of the 
French, should compel the Bavarians to quit their 
allies ; after which he doubted not, but he should 
find an opportunity of attacking the Austrians to 
advantage.^ 

The rapacity of the latter, though among the 
most dreadful scourges with which innocence or 
industry could be visited, was seldom productive 
of lasting benefit to themselves, as whatever could 


• 1642. t Galctli, i, 544. J Puffcndorf, xiv. 5. 
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be extorted from the miserable peasants was dis- 
sipated with a profusion, scarcely less culpable 
than the barbarity with which it had been procured. 
Compelled to abandon all their posts on the Elbe, 
they took up their quarters in Misnia and Thurin- 
gia, in spite of the remonstrances of the Elector of 
Saxony ; while the Bavarians encountered all the 
hardships of a protracted march before they found 
comfort and repose in Franconia. . 

Torstenson was now at liberty to choose between 
two different plans, each of which had many claims 
to attention. Since their separation from the Ba- 
varians, the Austrians might be attacked with the 
fairest prospect of success ; yet it did not appear, 
that the results of victory were likely to prove 
sufficiently decisive to compensate for the enor- 
mous effusion of blood, with which it must neces- 
sarily have been purchased ; and in case Piccolo- 
mini should decline an engagement, it would be 
impracticable for the Swedes to subsist in a pro- 
vince, where every thing that could contribute to 
the sustenance of man had been forestalled by a 
necessitous foe. Nothing, therefore, remained but 
to adhere with stedfastness to the original scheme 
of attempting to remove the theatre of hostilities 
into the hereditary provinces of Austria — a project 
enforced more strongly than ever by the actual 
situation of affairs. 

The Duke of Lauenburg, to whom the formation 
of an army had been recently entrusted by the em- 
peror, had met with such rapid success, that he 
already meditated the conquest of Pomerania. The 
security of a province, which Sweden had selected 
as an indemnity for all her exertions, was much too 
important for Torstenson to hesitate respecting his 
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future operations ; and he accordingly determined 
to establish himself on the Oder, from whence he 
might be able, as occasion should require, either to 
oppose the projected invasion of Lauenburg, or to 
attempt the reduction of Silesia ? Having embraced 
this resolution, he waited with impatience till a 
thaw should unlock the navigation of the Elbe; 
and the moment the river was practicable for ves- 
sels, he ordered the troops to assemble at Werben. 
As nothing was more essential to his future success 
than to conceal his intentions from Piccolomiui, the 
Swedish general caused magazines to be collected in 
various towns of Westphalia, and sent Konigsmark 
with a separate corps to alarm the enemy by desul- 
tory attacks on their foraging parties and convoys. 

Having succeeded in deceiving his adversary, Tor- 
stenson joined the army about the middle of March, 
and crossed the Elbe without the smallest inter- 
ruption.* His first object, after effecting the pas- 
sage, was to form a junction with Stralhantz, an 
officer distinguished for courage and activity. But 
as activity and courage are rarely displayed without 
a proportionate sacrifice of lives, he had found him- 
self unable any longer to check the progress of 
Lauenburg, who was master of triple resources. 
Successively driven from all his strong holds, he 
had just been compelled to evacuate Silesia, when 
Torstenson assumed the command.! Though pow- 
erful enough to fetter the exertions of Stralhantz, the 
Austrians were too feeble to oppose a force so for- 
midable as that which was approaching, and they 
accordingly retreated with the utmost precipitation, 
while Torstenson, availing himself of the panic 


* Puffcudorf, 3. Galetti, 546. f Puffendorf, 10. 
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which he had created, immediately invested Glogau. 
The importance of the place determined Laueuburg 
to hazard an action for its relief; but while busily 
occupied in the necessary preparations, intelligence 
arrived that it had been carried by assault.* A- 
ware of the advantage of following up success, Tor- 
stenson pushed forward with a celerity that baffled 
calculation; and, after making himself master of all 
the intermediate towns, appeared before Schweid- 
nitz, which an ill-founded confidence had left des- 
titute of the means of defence. Justly alarmed at- 
the peril to which it was exposed, Laueuburg ad- 
vanced with a numerous cavalry, in hopes of being 
able to throw in supplies before the enemy had com- 
pleted their investment. The undertaking, how- 
ever, was rendered abortive by the superior activity 
of Torstenson, who having seized all the passes of 
the adjacent mountains, attacked the enemy while 
entangled in a defile, with so much impetuosity, that 
they were immediately thrown into confusion. 
Having received a mortal wound in the beginning of 
the action, Lauenburg was taken, together with se- 
veral of the principal officers ;f and immediately 
after the victory Schweidnitz capitulated. 

This brilliant exploit was followed by the cap- 
ture of Neiss, which surrendered to Lilienhock, 
while Torstenson was engaged in pursuing the im- 
perialists, who avoided destruction by the rapidity 
of their retreat. Being unable to bring on a gene- 
ral engagement, the Swedish commander made an 
incursion into Moravia ; and, after reducing Neus- 
tadt, Littau, Nissa, and Olmutz, laid siege to Brieg, 
while the light cavalry carried terror and desolation 

♦Puffcndorf, 13. 2Stli of April, 1642. f 2d May, 1642. 

J Puffcndorf, 14, 15. 
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to the gates of Vienna.* The emperor was now in 
imminent danger of being driven from his capital ; 
and had it not been preserved by the obstinate re- 
sistance of the garrison of Brieg, the imperial palace 
might possibly have sustained the inexpiable pollu- 
tion of falling under the dominion of heretics. Hav- 
ing collected the remains of Lauenburg’s army, and 
formed a junction with Buckheim, Piocolotnini ad- 
vanced with the firm determination of giving battle 
to the Swedes, or forcing them to abandon the 
siege ; but Torstensou’s force was so much dimi- 
nished, that he thought it prudent to retire beyond 
the Oder, after reinforcing the garrisons of Schweid- 
nitz and Olmutz.f 

During the Silesian expedition affairs had as- 
sumed an unfavourable aspect in Saxony, where 
Pfuhl, who had quitted the Swedish service in dis- 
gust, was exerting all the energies of a capacious 
mind for the ruin of a power, which he hated, be- 
cause he had betrayed it. Anxious to recover his 
former ascendancy, Torstenson sent Konigsmark 
with a formidable column to check the operations 
of the enemy, and promised to follow with the re- 
minder of his forces, as soon as the situation of 
affairs would permit. That active commander was 
further directed, as a punishment for their incon- 
stancy, to lay contributions upon all the states 
which had wavered in their fidelity toward Sweden; 
and particularly to direct the weight of his displea- 
sure against Augustus of Brunswick, though he 
was at the same time enjoined to spare the duchy of 
Luneburg, provided its sovereign should not refuse 
to furnish the necessary supplies. 


* Puffendorf, 16. t U>id. 17. Galetti, 649. 
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Meanwhile, the imperialists treated the Silesians 
with the utmost severity, as if they regarded it as 
criminal to have submitted to an enemy, too for- 
midable to be resisted with impunity. Having sa- 
tiated resentment with gratuitous cruelty. Piccolo- 
mini sat down before Glogau, and prosecuted the 
siege so vigorously, that before the Swedes were in 
a condition to attempt its relief, it was reduced to 
the greatest extremity. No sooner, however, had 
Wrangel arrived with reinforcements from Sweden, 
than Torstenson suddenly appearing in sight of the' 
Austrian camp, created such an alarm, that, for- 
saking their standards, the soldiers fled to the ad- 
jacent hills with disgraceful precipitation.* 

After liberating Glogau, the triumphant Swede 
made himself master of Heinzenberg, Buntzlau, 
Lemberg, and Zittau, while Piccolomini remained a 
tranquil spectator of his success/}” 

The determination of Piccolomini to avoid an 
engagement, and the danger of attacking him in a 
fortified camp, rendering it expedient for Torsten- 
son to vary his plaus, he resolved immediately to 
approach the Elbe, for the purpose of uniting with 
Konigsinark; who, after levying contributions wi|h 
an unsparing hand, in Brunswick and Halberstadt, 
was making preparations for the relief of Zeist, then 
closely invested by the imperialists. Piccolomini, 
however, though immovably fixed on remaining in 
a defensive posture, took care never to lose sight 
of the enemy ; but, while he followed them closely 
step by step, chose his positions with such con- 
summate ability, that it would have been the height 
of temerity to have attacked him. Obliged to re- 


* Puffendorf, 20. f Ibid. 21. 
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gulate his movements with the utmost circumspec- 
tion, and aware that his adversary was ready to 
take advantage of the smallest oversight, Torsten- 
son directed his march along the banks of the 
Elbe; which, having crossed at Torgau, he pushed 
forward with the hope of being able to make him- 
self master of Leipsic, before the imperialists were 
apprised of his intentions.* 

To have tranquilly witnessed the capture of a 
city so valuable on account of its commercial pro- 
sperity, would not only have cast an indelible stain 
upon the military character of Austria, but might 
have irrecoverably offended the Elector of Saxony, 
whose cordial co-operation, in the present state of 
affairs, was become more essential than ever. — 
It was, therefore, hardly possible for Piccolomini 
to avoid an engagement, without exposing himself 
to evils more disastrous than a partial defeat; and 
he accordingly resolved, with his usual sagacity, to 
risk every thing in defence of the besieged. Having 
been joined on his march by a few thousand Sax- 
ons, which, at a crisis so important to his political 
existence, it was impossible for the elector to refuse, 
he advanced with the determination of giving battle 
to the Swedes. Upon receiving intelligence of the 
enemy’s approach, Torstenson thought it advisable 
to raise the siege; and hoping to inspire the Aus- 
trians with an ill-founded confidence in their own 
superiority, by the apparent uncertainty of his 
movements, he displayed a want of decision, which 
tended to augment that presumptuous security, 
which had so often proved to them the cause of 
disgrace. Supposing the Swedes to be falling 


* Puffendorf, 21. Galctti, 562.' 
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back for the purpose of uniting with Guebriaut, the 
■Austrian generals* resolved to attack them before 
the junction took place, and for that purpose drew 
up their forces nearly on the identical spot, where, 
eleven years before, Tilly bad been defeated by 
Gustavus Adolphus. A position like this could 
hardly fail to awaken a thousand recollections, no 
less calculated to animate the courage of the 
Swedes, than to depress the spirit of the imperial- 
ists. Many of the Swedish officers, who were now 
entrusted with important commands, had shared in 
the glory of that memorable day, which first sapped 
the power of Austria. Many, also, who served under 
the orders of Piccolomini, recollected that veterans, 
who till then had enjoyed the reputation of invinci- 
bility, had fled before the massive swords of the 
Dalecarlians. There was hardly a single object 
within the scope of vision, but presented to the 
former a lively image of exultation and triumph, 
while it offered to the latter a dismal picture of 
confusion and slaughter. 

Stathantz and Wittenberg, to whom the conduct 
of the right wing was entrusted, attacked the left 
of the Austrians, before it was completely formed, 
with so much impetuosity, that it was instantane- 
ously thrown into disorder. This advantage, how- 
ever, was nearly balanced by the confusion which 
prevailed in the opposite wing, where Schlapge 
was slain at the commencement of the action, and 
Konigsmark compelled to retire before Gonzaga 
and JBruay. Fortunately, however, for the safety 
of Sweden, this temporary disorder was quickly re- 
paired by the active genius of Lilienhock, who. 


* The archduke and Piccolomini. 
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advancing at the head of sopie regiments of infantry, 
re-established order at the expense of his life; while 
Statbantz, returning in haste from the pursuit, fell 
upon the rear of the Austrians with so much fury, 
that he penetrated the line, and separated the left 
w ing from the rest of the army. Notwithstanding 
the event of the battle was no longer dubious, the 
imperial infantry continued to defend themselves 
with invincible bravery, and could not be prevailed 
upon to lay down their arms, till they were reduced 
to half tbeir original numbers. About five thousand 
perished in this obstinate conflict, and nearly as 
many were taken prisoners ; the whole of the artil- 
lery, the greater part of the baggage, together with 
the plate and field equipage of the archduke, be- 
came the prey of the conquerors, whose loss did 
not exceed three thousand men, but was consider- 
ably enhanced by the death of Lilienhock ; who, by 
courage, generosity, and military skill, had acquired 
universal admiration, and promised to become one 
of the brightest ornaments of a nation so fertile in 
heroes.* 

Torstenson being too much enfeebled by victory 
to follow the remains of the Austrian army, Picco- 
lomiui was suffered to reach Bohemia without mo- 
lestation; but, had his situation admitted of an ac- 
tive pursuit, it would have been scarcely possible 
for a single man to have escaped. So far, however, 
from being able to interrupt their retreat, he 
was destitute of horses to carry away the. cannon 
which had been taken. Every department of the 
army was reduced through poverty to equal dis- 
tress; the soldiers were almost naked, and com- 


* G^letti, AM. Thcatrum Europ. 900. Fuffoniktrf, 26. 
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pelled to subsist by plunder; the condition of the 
officers, of those at least who depended on their 
pay for support, was little better ; while the credit 
of the general was so reduced, that he was greatly 
embarrassed to procure a sum sufficient to give the 
accustomed remuneration to his victorious array.* 
In this perplexing situation the wealth of Leipsic 
appeared his only resource, and he accordingly re- 
sumed the siege with redoubled activity. The 
garrison, having received an accession of strength 
by the arrival of numerous fugitives, at first made a 
shew of resistance; but the citizens, having some- 
thing to lose more substantial than honour, seut a 
deputation to the elector, imploring permission to 
capitulate; and, upon the return of the delegates, a 
treaty commenced, which soon terminated to the 
satisfaction of both parties, as Torstensou conterited 
himself with a moderate ransom, and the burghers 
rejoiced at being able to escape so easily from the 
accumulated horrors of plunder.f 

After refitting the army at the expense of the 
Saxons, the victorious general prepared to follow 
the Austrians; but the delay which had taken 
place, had allowed them time to recover their panic, 
and even to prepare for a renovated contest. Justly 
incensed at the dastardly behaviour of the cavalry, 
and desirous to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
misfortune by a signal example of punishment, the 
archduke ordered the regiment, which first gave 
the signal for flight, to be decimated, | and condemn- 
ed several of the officers to be beheaded. 

Neither the severity of winter, nor a fit of the 
gout, could restrain the activity of Torstenson. 


* 1642. Puffendorf, 27. f 1642. Ibid. 28. J Coxe, 933. 
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After taking Chemnitz, he laid siege to Freyberg; 
but, after ineffectually sacrificing many valuable 
lives, he was compelled by Piecolomini to retire. 
Yet, notwithstanding the loss which he is said to 
have sustained, he never would acknowledge this 
enterprize to have been rashly undertaken ; on the 
contrary, he insisted, that he had acted conformably 
to the rules of prudence, because the evils which he 
had brought upon the enemy were much severer 
than those which his own troops had endured. 
Convinced that no favourable results could ensue 
from remaining longer in the field, he went into 
winter quarters, while the Austrians, who were 
equally in want of repose, retired behind the moun- 
tains of Bohemia. Having placed the army in a stale 
of security, the Archduke Leopold resigned the 
command, disgusted at finding that the imperial 
ministers had greater influence with the emperor 
than himself.* Piecolomini likewise had quitted 
the Austrian service, to command the armies of 
Spain; so that, to the extreme delight of the ene- 
mies of Ferdinand, Gallas was once more appointed 
generalissimo. Convinced that he had little to fear 
from the talents of such an opponent, Torstenson 
resolved again to remove the theatre of hostilities 
to the banks of the Oder, and, directing his march 
between Prague and the Austrian camp, established 
himself in Moravia, before Gallas was aware of his 
intention. 

... While the Swedish commander excited the asto- 
nishment of Europe, by the splendid temerity of his 
enterprises, the Weimerian army, under the orders 
ofGuebriant, was equally successful in Westphalia. 


• Pufl'cndorf, xv. 2. Galctti, £67. 
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Eager to compensate the evils, which he had reluc- 
tantly caused by quitting the Swedes, that active 
commander united with the Hessians, for the pur- 
pose of compelling Lamboy to evacuate the elec- 
torate of Cologne, before the arrival of Hatzfeld, 
who was hastening from Thuringia with reinforce- 
ments. To attack an enemy, already superior in 
numbers, and possessing many local advantages, 
was an undertaking of considerable rashness, and 
required to be justified by the most brilliant re- 
sults.* And of this his biographer was so fully con- 
vinced, that he endeavours to defend him upon the 
plea of necessity ; pretending that, after Hatzfeld 
had joined, the weakness of the French must ine- 
vitably have obliged them to seek an asylum in Hol- 
land. An event which must have proved extremely 
prejudicial to Louis, because it would certainly 
have diminished, if not totally destroyed, the influ- 
ence which he had established in the German em- 
pire, at such an enormous expenditure of blood and 
treasure.! 

These considerations determined Guebriant to 
hazard an engagement immediately. Impetuosity, 
which forms the characteristic feature of the Gallic 
soldier, was perhaps never more strikingly dis- 
played, than in storming the enemy’s intrenchments 
at Crevelt, a village between Cologne and Juliere. 
Led on by a general in whom they confided, they 
rushed into the trenches with irresistible fury, aud 
having torn up the palisadoes, made themselves 
masters of the imperial batteries, and turned the 
ckhrion against the fugitive Spaniards. By a simul- 
taneous effort on the opposite side, the cavalry got 


* I’uffendorf, xiv. 3®. f Histoire de Guebriant, vii. 
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possession of the camp, and thus occasioned irre* 
trievable disorder. Lam hoy and Merci, together 
with five thousand privates, were compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. Never was victory more com- 
plete, or purchased with the sacrifice of fewer lives, 
as the killed and wounded, ou the side of the con- 
querors, did not exceed two hundred. 

Following up his success with unabating vigour, 
Guebriant advanced to engage Hatzfeld, and hav- 
ing forced him to reti re, took Nuils and Hempen, 
by the occupation of which he was enabled to pass 
the winter iu the electorate of Cologne, which, com- 
paratively with many of the German provinces, en- 
joyed the blessings of plenty.* 

The splendour attending this important victory 
rendered Louis less sensible, than he might other- 
wise have proved, to the loss sustained in the pe- 
ninsula, where Mareschal Guiche was defeated by 
the Spanish forces under the orders of Francisco 
de Mello. Fortunately, however, the evil was 
quickly repaired, by the arrival of reinforcements 
from France, which enabled Guiche to complete 
the conquest orf Roussillon. The ascendauoy of 
France appeared to be established with equal soli- 
dity in Catalonia, where the defeat of Leganes pro- 
cured the government of the province for Houdau- 
court, and disgrace and a prison for his anta- 
gonist.! 

Such a series of misfortunes was calculated to 
excite a general alarm at Vienna; and the imperial 
court appears now, for the first time, seriously to 
have entertained au inclination to peace. That 
blessing, however, was unexpectedly retarded, by 


t Histoirc de Guebriant, ■vii. 1. f Bougcant, i. 4W8. 
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an event which was considered, by the generality of 
the world, as tending to produce a contrary effect. 
Richelieu was supposed to have cherished the flame 
that desolated Europe, from motives of interest and 
ambition ; and, of course, it was thought that his 
death would be likely to remove one of the greatest 
obstacles to a general pacification. But the distin- 
guished part which he had acted, as well as the 
great accession of strength which had accrued to 
the nation under his brilliant administration, in- 
duced many to regard the prosperity of France as 
essentially connected with his existence. The same 
association of ideas led them to anticipate defeat 
and disaster, as the necessary consequences of the 
loss of that illustrious statesman. This latter opi- 
nion universally prevailed in the cabinet of Vienna, 
because pride and presumption are always ready 
to catch at every change which flatters their san- 
guine expectations; and because it is less mortifying 
to acknowledge the transient ascendancy of superior 
genius, than to own themselves inferior as a nation. 

There are few men, whose actions have been 
transmitted to posterity under a greater variety of 
shades, than those of the celebrated minister, who 
governed France with absolute sway, during the 
reign of Louis XIII. and, in order to form an im- 
partial judgment of his conduct, it is essential to 
distinguish between the qualities which constitute 
an accomplished statesman, and the virtues becom- 
ing a Christian prelate. For it is, in great measure, 
owing to historians having confounded these oppo- 
site characters, that we meet with such a difference 
of opinion. 

The amiable virtues of benevolence and charity 
are never more attractive, than when adorning a 
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minister of the gospel ; the talents of a sterner and 
more masculine stamp are required to trace the 
plan of a campaign, or to reduce a factious nobility 
to subordination. In order justly to appreciate the 
abilities of Richelieu, we ought to compare the si- 
tuation of France when he was first entrusted with 
the direction of affairs, with that in which he left it 
at his death. He found the kingdom distracted by 
domestic dissensions, and the royal prerogative 
curtailed and fettered by the turbulent ambition of 
a haughty aristocracy. Before he quitted the world, 
he had stripped the nobility of all those dangerous 
privileges, which are incompatible with the good of 
society; and which, though frequently exercised for 
their private aggrandisement, were hardly ever em« 
ployed for the benefit of the people. Till the car- 
dinal was invested with absolute authority — and 
authority more absolute was never trusted to the 
hands of a subject — Europe had been accustomed 
to contemplate, with hopeless dismay, the over- 
whelming power of Austria, sweeping progressively 
away every feeble barrier that checked for a mo- 
ment her ambitious career ; but, while he ruled in 
the name of a contemptible bigot, he not only raised 
an insurmountable barrier against her future en- 
croachments, but laid the foundations of that ex- 
tensive glory, to which his country attained during 
the follow ing reign. Assuming success as the cri- 
terion of merit, and, w'hen a proper field is opened 
for the display of genius it may fairly be taken as 
such, Richelieu unquestionably deserves an emi- 
nent station among the most illustrious statesmen, 
who ever excited the applause or the execration 
af mankind. 

Such are the rude outlines of the character of a 
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minister, whose vigorous counsels gave strength and 
stability to a government, which civil dissensions 
and a disputed succession had rendered the seat of 
anarchy and confusion. The portrait of Richelieu, 
like every figure of colossal proportions, appears 
to greatest advantage when viewed at a distance; 
but, when minutely inspected, presents to the eye 
of the judicious critic many striking defects. The 
same haughty spirit, which, invested with the 
splendid form of ambition, impelled him to under- 
take the humiliation of Austria, when influencing 
his actions in private life, assumed the less digni- 
fied character of vanity. Not content with excel- 
ling the greater part of his contemporaries in valour, 
and wisdom, and enterprize, he had the weakness 
to aspire to equal celebrity for his skill in manag- 
ing a horse, or turning an epigram ; though, in all 
probability, he was much inferior in horsemanship 
to a common dragoon, and was indebted for the 
praises bestowed on his literary productions, to the 
borrowed pen of a poetical flatterer. 

The genius of Richelieu had too long inspired 
the enemies of France with admiration and terror, 
for his death to appear unimportant. The news of 
that event was in consequence received at Vienna 
with marks of exultation, highly honourable to the 
talents of the deceased. Persuaded that France 
would be speedily reduced to the necessity of suing 
for peace, the Austrian ministers no longer mani- 
fested the same inclination for assembling a con- 
gress, in the hope that Louis’s death, an event 
shortly to be • xpected, from his declining health* 
might prod ii< /an order of things more favourable 
than tin* pn.sent, for the attainment of their ambi- 
tious deigns. 
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At Paris, however, the death of Richelieu was 
attended with no political change,* because he was 
instantly replaced by Mazarin, a man most inti- 
mately acquainted with all the plans of his prede- 
cessor, employed by him in the management of 
various negociations, and recommended by him to 
the king with his latest breath,. as the person best 
qualified to direct the councils of France. Appre- 
hensive that the loss of a minister, so decidedly 
hostile to the house of Austria, might weaken the 
confidence of the allies, Mazarin made haste to as- 
sure the Swedish government, that no alteration 
would take place with respect to the political sys- 
tem pursued by his predecessor, but that the king 
was determined to maintain all his engagements 
with inflexible fidelity.* 

Though sincerity be a virtue, to which the warm- 
est admirers of the Italian cardinal have never pre- 
tended that be was addicted, yet, upon the present 
occasion, he adhered to his promise with a punc- 
tilious exactness, which, considering the principles 
upon which he usually acted, may fairly be deno- 
minated anomalous. Not even the plenitude of 
power, to which he attained under the feeble admi- 
nistration of a volatile woman, produced any change 
in his conduct with respect to foreign affairs. For 
that miserable phantom of degraded royalty, to 
which, by a strange perversion of language, flattery 


* “ Voila nn grand politique raort!” was the remark of the king to 
one of his attendants, when the death of the minister was announced. 
There have been sovereigns, front whose lips an observation like this 
might have been attributed to philosophy, or to a mind indifferent to all 
terrestrial concerns, but in the son of Henry IV. it was characteristic of 
the man, and argued a total waul of every nmiabh feeling, 
f Bougeant, 504. 
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prostituted the title of just, outlived Richelieu but 
a very few months.* 

It has been the good fortune of Louis XIII. to 
meet with apologists, who endeavour to palliate the 
want of social affection ; oppression the most des- 
potic; insensibility the most obdurate ; ingratitude . 
toward a mother, by whom he was adored ; ill- 
treatment of a wife, who deserved his affection ;f 
and a heart that could sacrifice, with equal indif- 
ference, the lives of his friends and the comforts of 
his subjects; by ascribing whatever is odious in his 
character to the predominating influence of Riche- 
lieu. That a creature so weak, both in body and 
mind, was destined to be governed by those who 
had nearest access to his person, is conformable to 
the natural order of things ; but over the feelings of 
his own heart he held a paramount dominion, and 
all there was iu dissonance with humanity. In the 
hands of a bigot, Lpuis would have unquestionably 
proved as great an enemy to toleration as Philip II. 
of Spain, or the murderers of Cranmer and Rid- 
ley ; but, happily for France, he was controlled by 
a minister too enlightened to think that a compul- 
sory faith can be essential to salvation ; and who ex- 
cised the ascendancy of superior genius, not in 
framing articles of belief, or torturing heretics, but 
in promoting the prosperity of his country. 

Louis XIII. with a presumption truly monar- 


• The latter died on the 4th of December, 1642; the king on the 14th 
of May, 1613. 

t It is the lot of some people to give popularity to those whom they 
persecute. “ La reine etait adored, beaucoup plus par ses disgraces, que 
par son meritc. On nc l’avait vu quo persecuted, et la souflrauee aux 
personnes de cc rang ticut lieu d'unc grande vertu.” — Mcmoires du Car- 
dinal de Rclz, i. 93. 
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chical, had arranged a plan for the government of 
France during the minority of his son, who was 
only four years old when he mounted the throne. 
But no sooner was Anne of Austria invested M'ith 
the name of regent, which was all that her husband 
intended her to possess, than she artfully contrived 
to get rid of the council, by which her authority 
was circumscribed ; and, having assumed to herself 
all the prerogatives of royalty, she confirmed the 
appointment of Mazarin, who, though he originally 
derived his power from the weakness of his mis- 
tress, certainly owed its continuation to Jier affec- 
tion.* . 

We are now enteriug upon a reign, to which the 
vanity of Frenchmen is fond of recurring, as to an 
era of national splendour, and which they compare, 
for taste and erudition, to the brilliant ages of Au- 
gustus and Leo X. Influenced by his admiratiou 
for a period, when the arts and the sciences flou- 
rished under the patronage of an intelligent minister, 
and an extravagant court, the philosopher of Fer- 
neyf has attempted to designate the seventeenth 
century by the name of the monarch he admired ; 
though, to use the words of an elegant writer, the 
reign of Louis XIV. “ was the consummation of 
whatever is afflicting, or degrading, in the history of 
the human race.”J Few men’s characters have been 
less understood. The studied display of theatrical 
pomp has been mistaken for grandeur and magna- 
nimity; and the murderer of the protestants, and 


* 1643. Mem. de Rote. 94. Bougeant, 516. 

t In conformity to custom, I have honoured Voltaire with the title of 
philosopher, though it be one to which he has little pretension. 

J Mackintosh, Vindiciac Gallica?, 19. 
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the incendiary of the Palatinate, has been held up 
to the world as a model of heroism, and adorned 
with the appellation of great, because lie was 
haughty, profuse, and ostentatious ; a lover of pa- 
geantry, a friend to magnificence, and strutted 
more majestically upon the stage of royalty, than 
any contemporary sovereign. Yet, if we strip off 
the robes and trappings of state, we shall find a 
miserable compound of superstition and voluptu- 
ousness : when young, wallowing in pleasure with 
Asiatic licentiousness, under the guidance of a dis- 
solute mistress ; but, no sooner were his passions 
blunted by age, than the court of Paphos assumed 
the gloomy appearance of a Carthusian convent, 
and the most gallant of princes, submitting to the 
fetters of an antiquated prude, affected austerities 
which would have disgraced the puny understand- 
ing of a friar. A libertine in youth, he sanctioned 
by his example that infamous commerce, which 
fashion tolerates under the title of gallantry, till 
conjugal fidelity became an object of ridicule among 
a vain and profligate people. But, when he was no 
longer sensible to the attractions of beauty, he ex- 
pected that the opinions and feelings of his subjects 
should conform implicitly to the rigid standard of 
his own intolerant bigotry. 

Previously to the death of Louis XIII. the Duke 
of Enghien, so deservedly celebrated under the title 
of the Great Cond£, notwithstanding his inexperi- 
ence, had been selected to defend the northern 
frontier. Unwilling, however, to trust the security 
of the nation to the discretion of a youth, who had 
just entered his twenty-third year, the king chose 
the old Mareschal de L’Hopital for the purpose of 
checking the impetuosity of D’Enghien : and is 
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said to have given him secret instructions to remain 
on the defensive, and rather to suffer the frontier to 
be laid waste, than hazard a battle against superior 
numbers. This project, however, by no means 
agreed with the ardent ambition of the prince, who 
would have preferred to fall at the head of his troops 
rather than tarnish the glory of his country.* 

Anxious to signalize his name by some brilliant 
exploit, he advanced with the resolution of attack- 
ing the Spaniards, who, under Don Francisco de 
Melos, were besieging Rocroi ; and, when admo- 
nished by Gassion, to whom alone he confided the 
important secret, of the danger attending a defeat, 
he heroically answered, “ I at least shall never wit- 
ness the disaster; for never again will I enter Paris, 
unless as a victor.” 4 

Situated in the midst of a spacious plain, and sur- 
rounded by woods and morasses, Rocroi is acces- 
sible only by narrow defiles, which, in most parts, 
extend for several leagues. On the side of Cham- 
pagne the forest contracts, but the ground is 
swampy, and so thickly covered with wood, that it 
is impracticable for troops to advance in compact 
and regular bodies. No precaution had been omit- 
ted by the Spanish commander, which seemed 
likely to facilitate his triumph; the camp was de- 
fended by regular intrenchments, and the outposts 
stationed in such a manner, that he was sure to 
receive the earliest intelligence of any attempt to 
disturb his operations. Meanwhile, the siege being 
prosecuted w ith unremitting activity, several of the 
outworks were already taken, and the garrison, re- 


* Histoirc de Louis de Bourbon, Prince do Con#, par Desoiwausc, 
1 . 70 . 
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duced to the utmost distress, was shortly expected 
to capitulate. In a word, so far from dreading any 
interruption on the part of the enemy, the Spanish 
general seems rather to have desired their approach, 
in order to enjoy the additional glory of rendering 
them spectators of his success.* 

Upon the return of Gassion, who was sent to re- 
connoitre the country, D’Enghien communicated 
his report to a council of war, declaring his inten- 
tion of forcing a passage, and supporting his opi- 
nion, by remarking, that if the enemy should at- 
tempt to defend the defile, he must necessarily 
w eaken the line of circumvallation, and of course 
facilitate the introduction of supplies. If, on the 
contrary, he should remain in his camp, the pass 
must be left unguarded ; and, in case they should 
be able to reach the plain, the event must be de- 
cided by a battle. The enthusiasm of the hero was 
rapidly communicated to all who heard him. Even 
the caution of age was reduced to silence; but, if 
L’Hopital did not venture openly to oppose the en- 
terprise, it was not because he approved the despe- 
rate attempt, but because he was firmly persuaded 
that the Spaniards, by occupying the defile, would 
render it impossible for them to proceed .f 

The sagacity of age had miscalculated. On the 
following day % the army advanced in order of battle, 
without experiencing the smallest opposition. Had 
Melos thought fit to avail himself of the advantages 
which his situation afforded, the destruction of 
the French must have been inevitable ; but, from’an 
ill-founded confidence in his own resources, he suf- 


* Hbtoire de Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condi, par Desornicau x, 
U77. f Ibid. 79. 1 May 18, 1&43. 
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fered them to advance without molestation, con- 
vinced, that when they once should have entered the 
plain, it would be impossible for them to escape.'}' 
It must, however, in justice to the Spanish general, 
be admitted, that this opinion was not hastily em- 
braced; but that various events had occurred to 
deceive him respecting the strength of the enemy. 
Their force had been nearly doubled during their 
march, and this accession of numbers had been so 
carefully concealed, that no account of it had reach- 
ed the Spaniards. The discovery of this mistake 
was far, however, from abating the confidence of 
the besiegers, whose army was composed of veteran 
troops, renowned alike for valour and discipline. 
Relying upon his superiority, both in numbers and 
artillery, Melos determined not to decline an en- 
gagement, presumptuously offered by the temerity 
of a foe, whose rashness he imputed to youth and 
inexperience. Yet, though firmly persuaded that 
fortune was preparing for him eternal renown, lie 
prudently resolved to omit no precaution, which 
could tend to facilitate victory. Orders were in- 
stantly issued for General Beck to join him with 
six thousand Germans; and he intended, if practi- 
cable, to postpone the conflict till the arrival of this 
reinforcement. D’Enghein, however, having pene- . 
trated his design, resolved to frustrate it by an im- 
mediate attack ; but, at the very moment when he 
was going to give the word of command, he was un- 
expectedly forced to alter his plan by the rashness 
of one of his generals. Hurried on by an impru- 
dent, and therefore culpable, ardour, La Ferte 8e- 


* Histoirc de Louis dc Bourbon, Prince de Coudo par Dcsorineiiux, 
1 . 85 . 
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neterre had unadvisedly quitted his post, in the 
hope of being able to throw succours into the town, 
and in full conviction that the importance of the 
service would excuse his having acted in contra- 
diction to orders. 

The time required for repairing an error, which 
Melos by decision might have rendered fatal, 
obliged D’Enghein to postpone the attack till the 
following morning. The armies, posted on oppo- 
site hills, were separated by a valley skirted by 
woods, which afforded an opportunity for the 
Spanish commander to place in ambush a body of 
musketeers, with orders to assail the enemy in dank 
in the midst of the battle. D'Enghein, however, no 
sooner discovered . the project, than he charged 
them in person at the head of the cavalry, and cut 
them in pieces to a man. He then ordered Gassion 
to fall upon the rear, while he attacked the enemy 
in front. By a desperate charge their left wing 
was broken, when Gassion was directed to follow 
the fugitive, while the duke, rushing impetuously- 
upon the Walloous and Italians, occasioned a ter- 
rible carnage. 

But, while the courage of D’Enghien bore down 
every thing before him, L’Hopital, who was per- 
sonally opposed to Don Melos, was driven from the 
field in confusion, and even obliged to abandon his 
artillery. But, at this decisive moment, when the 
Spaniards considered their triumph to be secure, 
they were suddenly attacked in the rear by the 
duke ; and, as their ranks were disordered in the 
ardour of pursuit, they were quickly thrown into 
confusion. 

Though the fortune of the day was in a great 
measure decided, much remained to be done. Many 
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of the great masses of infantry were still unbroken, 
and, if joined by Beck, might be able at least to 
secure a retreat. Gassion, on whom the duke 
seems principally to have relied, was accordingly 
sent with some regiments of horse to oppose him, 
while D’Engheiu, with the remainder of the troops, 
surrounded the Spaniards. Convinced that there 
was no longer any hope of escaping, several of the 
officers quitted their ranks, and expressed by signs 
their readiness to surrender. No sooner was the 
duke aware of their intention than he galloped 
towards them. Supposing that he was about to re- 
new the attack, the Spaniards fired, but fortunately 
he escaped unhurt. Exasperated at an act, which 
was naturally imputed to premeditated treachery, 
the French spontaneously rushed upon the enemy, 
and slaughtered numbers, before it was possible to 
restrain their ferocity. At length, however, the 
carnage ceased; and Gassion arrived with the 
pleasing intelligence, that the Germans, informed of 
the defeat of Melos, had retreated with the utmost 
precipitation, leaving all their artillery behind. The 
joy of the conqueror was now complete. Falling 
upon his knees in the presence of both armies, he 
returned thanks to the Almighty for the signal suc- 
cess with which his efforts had been crowned; and, 
then embracing Gassion, thanked him publicly for 
the important services which he had that day per- 
formed .* 

The loss of the Spaniards w as immense. Out of 
eighteen thousand infantry, nine thousand were left 
dead upon the field of battle, and seven thousand 
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taken.* The capture of Thionville, at that time 
reckoned one of the strongest fortresses ill Europe, 
and besieged in opposition to the timid councils of 
men, who presumed to estimate the efforts of genius 
according to the puny standard of their own inca- 
pacity, was among the signal advantages of victory. 

The enthusiastic applause with which the con- 
queror was received upon his return to Paris, 
proved no less gratifying to his personal feelings, 
than it was an object of jealousy to the court, weak 
enough to have preferred the fall of Rocroi to the 
popularity of a hero, whose brilliant achievements 
deservedly rendered him the idol and ornament of 
the nation, but whose elevated ambition was not 
likely to yield to the sordid temptations of interest.f 
No sooner had he begun to participate in the plea- 
sures of the capita], than he was summoned away 
to the banks of the Rhine, where Guebriant, in 
spite of all his exertions, was compelled to retire 
before the superior forces of Merc£. Diminished 
by sickness, fatigue, and desertion, the French 
were reduced to so deplorable a condition, that 
without speedy and efficacious support, they would 
have been under the necessity of evacuating Alsace 
and Lorraine. Besides, the spirit of the soldiers 
was so entirely broken, that nothing but the pre- 
sence of so popular a general, could have prevented 
their total dispersion. With a considerable rein- 


* Castillian pride (I use that word in its noblest signification), was 
never exemplified in a more dignified manner, than in the following reply 
of a Spanish officer to a Frenchman, w ho inquired the amount of their 
infantry before the battle. “ You have only to reckon,’’ said the haughty 
captain, “ the slain and the prisoners. ’ Ibid. 112. 

t I -a famcusc battaille dc Rocroi (says Cardinal de Rctz), donna au- 
tant dc surcte an royauine, qu'clle liii apporta dc gloire. i. 92. 
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forceraent of veteran troops, and an abundant sup- 
ply of provisions, the Duke joined Guebriant in 
the vicinity of Strasburg, and by praises and ex- 
hortations gave courage and confidence to the army.* 

Being thus enabled to resume an offensive atti- 
tude, Guebriant immediately crossed the Rhine, 
and invested Rotweil; but, while inspecting the 
works, was killed by a random shot.f This mis-: 
fortune was only the prelude to others still more 
disastrous. Before a new commander was ap- 
pointed, the Weimerian army was nearly annihi- 
lated. Right French regiments, being surprised at 
Duttingen, surrendered at discretion ; while a bri- 
gade of Scots, and another of Italians, suffered 
themselves to be hewn in pieces, rather than submit 
to the ignominy of a capitulation. 

Such an occurrence, though always a subject of 
bitter regret, was particularly distressing, at a time 
when all Europe was tempted, by the prostration 
of Austria, to cherish serious expectations of peace; 
because, so great was the infatuation of the imperial 
ministers, that the faintest ray of prosperous fortune 
was sufficient to efface every idea of accommoda- 
tion. We have seen with what reluctance they 
consented to treat, even at a time when the victori- 
ous banners of Sweden floated within sight of Vi- 
enna; but w hen the French had no longer an army 
on the Rhine, to occupy the attention of Bavaria, 
and Denmark had declared against Sweden, they 
no longer doubted that the welcome moment was 
arrived, when they w'ould be enabled to prescribe 
the conditions of peace to a weak and divided con- 
federacy. 


* IJistoire lie Coude, i. 136. f 1643. Galctli,i. 571. 
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The rupture with Denmark requires further ih- 
lustration, because it was clearly the policy of Swe- 
den not to have quarrelled with a protestant power, 
provided it could have been avoided without the 
sacrifice of character. Since the commencement of 
hostilities between Sweden and Austria, Christian 
had beheld with jealous eyes the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the former, and had never ceased to em- 
barrass their operations, either by avowed opposir 
tion, or clandestine intrigue. For, being conscious 
of having merited the resentment of a government 
not accustomed to submit to affronts, he felt assured, 
that whenever a proper opportunity should occur, 
the conquest of Denmark would be attempted. 
And it was only with a view of perplexing affairs, 
that he was tempted to offer his mediation. The 
same spirit of hostility impelled him to persuade 
the widow of Gustavus to abandon her daughter, 
and her country, upon pretences no less frivolous 
than unfounded. The commerce of the Baltic was 
also fettered by new regulations and duties, and a 
secret treaty concluded with Austria, by which 
he engaged to transport an army into Sweden, while 
her forces were occupied in Moravia. 

Too prudent to augment the number of their 
foes, in case the evil could have been remedied by 
pacific explanations, the council of regency ex- 
postulated with Christian in the mildest language, 
representing the injury which the nation must sus- 
tain, in case the navigation of the Baltic should be 
interrupted. These remonstrances, however, so far 
from producing the desired effect, increased the 
evils of which they complained ; because, being re- 
garded by the king as demonstrations of weakness, 
they tended to augment his presumption. Nothing, 
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therefore, remained for the Swedish government, 
except a gallant appeal to the sword ; and the at- 
tack was conducted with so much secrecy, that the 
tempest burst upon the fertile plains of Holstein, 
before the smallest suspicipn w as entertained of an 
invasion. 

We left Torstenson in full march for Moravia, 
where he arrived in safety, after braving Gallas, 
and insulting the capital of Bohemia.* The te- 
merity of the latter was so completely fettered by a 
positive order from Vienna, not to hazard the de- 
struction of the only army that now^ remained for 
the protection of Austria, that he had no alternative 
left, except to behold the Swedes deliver Olmutz, 
and compel the emperor, who was on his way to 
join his forces, to return with precipitation to his 
capital. 

While Torstenson was occupied in overrunning 
the country between the Elbe and the Danube, he 
received secret instructions to abandon Moravia, 
and return to the Baltic with the utmost expedi- 
tion, in hopes that he might be able to make him- 
self master of Holstein, before Christian should 
have completed his armament. W'ithout communi- 
cating his design to a single officer, he prepared to 
carry it into execution ; and, having deceived the 
enemy by threatening the Silesian fortresses, he 
suddenly crossed the Oder, and, following the course 
of the Elbe as far as Torgau, he passed in sight of 
Gallas, enchanted with the idea of having com- 
pelled the Swedes, by his masterly movements, to 
abandon their plan of attacking Bohemia. 

Upon his arrival at Hauelberg, the Swedish ge- 


* PufTeiidorf, xv. 5, 6. Galctti, oH'J. 
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Meanwhile another army, under the ordefs of Horn, 
invaded Schonen and Bieckinglien ; and, had it not 
been prevented by boisterous weather from crossing 
the Belt, would probably have planted the Swedish 
standard on the towers of Copenhagen. 

Christian at last discovered his folly, in having 
braved the resentment of Sweden. Cut oft’ from all 
communication with the only ally to whom he 
could recur for assistance, and for whose service 
he had hazarded his crown, he was upon the point 
of beholding himself stripped of his dominions, and 
thus fulfilling a prediction, vulgarly attributed to 
Tycho Brahe, who is said to have foretold, that 
Christian the Fourth should be driven by his ene- 
mies into exile.* 

A result so different from what he expected, 
could not fail of alarming the emperor, who felt 
that his honour and interest were equally concerned, 
in saving an unfortunate prince, led by his promises 
to the brink of a precipice. He accordingly sent 
the most positive orders for Gallas immediately to 
inarch to his succour, while Hatsfeld was employed 
in opposing Konigsmark in the archbishopric of 
Bremen ; from which he compelled the Swedes to 
retire, t Clallas, on the contrary, completely failed ; 
though he presumptuously boasted, by confining the 
enemy within the narrow bounds of the Cimbric 
peninsula, to reduce them to unconditional sub- 
mission. Such a project, when counteracted by 
the genius of Torstenson, was not of easy execution. 
After forming a junction with Coloredo and Bruai, 
Gallas hastened forward for the purpose of occu- 
pying the pass between Sleswick and Stapleholra, 
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the possession of which would have greatly em- 
barrassed the Swedes, if not totally precluded their 
retreat But their active commander, having pene- 
trated his design, rendered it abortive by the cele- 
rity of his movements. Having taken possession of 
the defile, he offered battle to the enemy, notwith- 
standing they were reinforced by a Danish corps, 
which Christian had sent to their assistance. Gal- 
las, however, deemed it adviseable to decline the 
conflict by a hasty retreat ; during which, he was 
constantly harassed by the enemy. 

The remainder of the summer w r as passed in 
skirmishes, in which the imperialists were constant- 
ly worsted, and frequently exposed to such terrible 
hardships, that before the end of the year, the well 
appointed army, with which Gallas boasted of ruin- 
ing the Swedes, had completely melted away ;* and 
the reputation of its leader was sunk so low, as no 
longer to inspire either confidence to his friends, or 
terror to his opponents. No hope, therefore, could 
be entertained of more prosperous fortune, while 
he remained at the head of the troops, and Ferdi- 
nand having in consequence consented to recal 
him, Hatsfeld was appointed to succeed.f 

Meanwhile Gdtze, who commanded the Austrians 
in Silesia, took advantage of Torstenson’s absence, 
to recover many places of importance. All his ef- 
forts, however, to get possession of Olmutz, proved 
ineffectual, though he repeatedly attempted to carry 
it by assault. 

No sooner had Torstenson recruited his forces, 
by a few weeks repose, than he formed a plan for 
dispersing the Austrian levies before they were 
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properly trained ; an enterprise which he thought 
might be easily accomplished during his march to- 
ward the Danube, whither he resolved to transport 
the torrent of war, for the purpose of approaching 
the dominions of Ragotzy, whose irresolute spirit 
required encouragement before it could be prevail- 
ed upon to make an irruption into Austria, accord* 
ing to the terms of the treaty. Though suffering 
severely from a fit of the gout, Torstenson burst 
into Bohemia, at the head of an army respectable 
for numbers, but more formidable for discipline and 
courage. 

In order to oppose his progress, the emperor, 
having collected his forces from all parts of Ger- 
many, repaired in person to Prague, hoping by his 
presence to encourage the soldiers, whose spirits 
were depressed by a long series of reverses. The 
confidence which he was desirous of imparting to 
others, he felt himself in a more than common de- 
gree; because the Virgin Mary had appeared to 
him in a dream, and assured him of the triumph of 
the orthodox worship. lie was doomed, however, 
soon to discover, that it was to the discipline of his 
troops, and the talents of their leaders, and not to 
the workings of a distempered imagination, that he 
ought to have trusted for success.* 

Both parties being equally anxious to determine 
the campaign, a battle became unavoidable. Having 
taken advantage of the frost to cross the Mulda, 
the Swedish general advanced upon Tabor, a few 
leagues from which he found the imperialists drawn 
up near Jankowily, in order of battle.f 

The fate of the day being supposed to depend 
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upon the possession of a neighbouring hill, detach* 
ments from both armies were sent to occupy it; but 
the activity of the Swedes outstripped their com* 
petitors. Yet, notwithstanding this decisive ad- 
vantage, and the death of Gdtze, who fell at the 
head of his division, the Austrians defended them* 
selves with so much obstinacy, that all the Swedes 
could obtain, after incredible exertions, was the 
barren honour of remaining masters of the field of 
battle; and this triumph had been purchased so 
dearly, that it is probable, the enemy might have 
effected their retreat during the following night, 
with little molestation, if they had chosen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. But, instead of act- 
ing with the caution which common prudence sug- 
gested, and the emperor’s orders prescribed, Hats- 
fold improvidently suffered the combat to be re- 
newed, which terminated in the entire discomfiture 
of his troops, and in his own captivity. Alarmed 
for the consequences with which his temerity was 
likely to be attended, he attempted to exculpate 
himself at the expense of the other commanders, 
and particularly of John of Wert, the Bavarian ge- 
neral, to whose impetuosity, in renewing the en- 
gagement, he imputed the ruin of the army.* 

Ferdinand had reposed such unbounded confi- 
dence in the assurance of the celestial messenger, 
that he was overwhelmed with consternation at the 
triumph of heresy, after its fall had been thus mira- 
culously predicted. Deprived, at one blow of his 
only army, and of his ablest general (Tor so low 
w r as the military reputation of Austria sunk, that 
even Hatsfeld was looked up to with respect), and 
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alarmed for his personal safety, he quitted Prague 
on the following morning with so much precipita- 
tion, that he carried away scarcely any thing ex- 
cept his crown. Without allowing himself a mo- 
ment’s repose, he continued his journey, in defiance 
of cold and hunger, till he reached Pilsen, upwards 
of fifty miles distant from the capital of Bohemia. 
From thence he proceeded with equal expedition 
through Ratisbonne to Vienna. By an extraordi- 
nary edict he appointed his brother Leopold to the 
command of the forces in Upper Austria, and em- 
powered him to call out every man capable of serv- 
ing his country. Gallas, who rejoiced to discover 
that others possessed the talent of ruining an army, 
almost as expeditiously as himself, and endeavour- 
ed to justify his own incapacity by the errors and 
temerity of his successor, being now again restored 
to the imperial favour, was entrusted with the de- 
fence of Bohemia. Nothing can more strikingly 
demonstrate the emperor’s distress, than his being 
obliged to confide the destiuies of Austria, at so 
tremendous a crisis, to a man conspicuous for no- 
thing but his presumption and his reverses.* 

Eager to push his victorious arms to the gates of 
Vienna, and compel Ferdinand to agree to an equi- 
table peace, Torstenson directed his march tow ard 
the Danube. Intelligence of the victory obtained 
at Jankouritz was immediately communicated to 
the Waivode of Transilvania, who was earnestly 
exhorted to assist, by a powerful diversion, in the 
humiliation of Ferdinand, now reduced to such ex- 
tremities, that a little perseverance could hardly fail 
to lay him prostrate at the feet of his enemies. 


vot. II. 
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Convinced that example is the surest method of 
stimulating others to active exertion, the Swedish 
commander, proceeding forward with uninterrupt- 
ed celerity, made himself master of Krems, a strong 
fortress on the Danube, not more than twelve 
leagues from Vienna, where he expected to have 
found a sufficient number of boats to have con- 
structed a bridge over that river. But the vigilance 
of the enemy had frustrated his design, by carrying 
away, or destroying the vessels.* 

Torstenson’s anxiety to appear on the opposite 
shore was greatly increased by a message from Ra- 
gotzy, declaring his resolution of remaining inactive 
till he was assured of meeting with effectual sup- 
port. He accordingly followed the course of the 
Danube, convinced that he should be able to effect 
a passage somewhere between Vienna and Pres- 
buxg; and no less persuaded that, whenever this 
could be accomplished, the waivode would be 
ready to assist him with a powerful army. Finding, 
however, that punctuality in performing a promise 
was not a Transilvanian virtue, he was obliged to 
relinquish his plan for the invasion of Hungary .f 
The acquisition of Brttnn, the strongest fortress 
iu Moravia, would have afforded an asylum under 
every vicissitude of fortune, and a secure deposit 
for plunder and military magazines. Yet the under- 
taking presented so many difficulties, as almost to 
counterbalance these advantages. The fortifications 
had lately undergone a thorough repair ; the town 
was well supplied with provisions ; and the garri- 
son, consisting of veteran troops, was commanded 
by De Souches, a Frenchman by birth, who had 
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formerly served in the Swedish army'; but having 
been suspected by Stalhantz of betraying his plans 
to the Austrian commander, had deserted in order 
to escape the scaffold.* 

Notwithstanding the ravages occasioned by sick- 
ness and fatigue, the perseverance of Torstenson 
would, in all probability, have ultimately prevailed, 
had he not been deserted by Ragotzy, who, with 
premeditated treachery, availed himself of his situ- 
ation to conclude an advantageous peace with the 
emperor, who readily acceded to any demands, 
which tended to alleviate his present distress, by 
enabling him to concentrate his remaining force for 
the destruction of a more formidable enemy.f 
During four successive months, the Swedish com- 
mander had exhausted all his military skill for the 
reduction of Briinn, directing the operations in per- 
son, though frequently suffering the most excru- 
ciating pain from a violent attack of the gout. But 
while he was pushing on the siege with obstinate 
valour, the imperialists had not been inactive. 
Every inducement, most likely to tempt the indus- 
trious peasant" to exchange the ploughshare and 
mattock for a sword and helmet, had been held out 
by the sovereign of Austria, in order to allure re- 
cruits to his standard ; and for this purpose the 
bounty-money had been raised beyond all former 
precedent, not excepting the prodigality of Wallen- 
stein. By these means a formidable force had been 
collected, which kept the Swedes in constant alarm, 
and even threatened to cut off their retreat. But 
as it would have been impossible for the Austrians 
to have hazarded a battle, without endangering the 
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safety of the imperial crown, Ferdinand had prn- 
dently given the most positive orders, both to his 
brother and Gallas, to remain on the defensive ; and 
so to select their positions, that while they kept the 
enemy in continual apprehension, they might them- 
selves be secure from an attack. These consider- 
ations determined the Swedish general to raise the 
siege the moment he was able to support the motion 
of a litter ; and, as all the passes toward the Da- 
nube had been previously occupied by the foe, he 
thought it advisable to abandon every hope of re- 
ducing Moravia, and to seek an asylum in Bo- 
hemia. During his march thither he was followed 
by the imperialists ; but so great was the skill with 
which his operations were conducted, or so posi- 
tive the injunctions given by Ferdinand to abstain 
from fighting, that he was never molested during 
his retreat. Upon reaching Leutmeritz, on the 
frontiers of Saxony, he resigned the command into 
the hands of Wrangel, whom Christina had ap- 
pointed to succeed him ; and, crowned with glory, 
retired to a private station, hoping to recover his 
health, when no longer exposed to the laborious 
duties of a soldier.* 

The disgrace sustained by the Weimerian army, 
after the death of Guebriant, at Duttlingen, made 
so strong an impression upon the public feelings, 
that Cardinal Mazarin deemed it requisite, by every 
possible exertion, to recover the ascendancy in Ger- 
many, which France had enjoyed since the battle of 
Rocroi. Turenne was accordingly sent to collect 
the fugitives. This was the first time of his being 
entrusted with an independent command; and it 
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must be admitted, that no general ever commenced 
his military career under circumstances less auspi- 
cious. Having employed the winter in preparations 
for the ensuing campaign, he endeavoured to ani- 
mate his little army by a predatory incursion into 
Swabia ; but, upon the approach of Mercy, the Ba- 
varian general, with a force too strong to be braved 
with impunity, he was obliged to retire, and even 
compelled to remain a tranquil spectator of the ope- 
rations of the enemy, who laid siege to Frieburg in 
the Brisgau, the most important fortress, still re- 
tained by the French in Germany.* 

Mazarin was so alarmed for the safety of Tu- 
renne, that he sent positive instructions for him to 
remain on the defensive, till the arrival of the Duke 
of Enghein, who was marching to join him with 
considerable reinforcements. Yet in spite of the 
activity of that enterprising prince, he endured the 
mortification of hearing upon his route, that Frie- 
burg had already surrendered. To sit down con- 
tented with fruitless exertion did not belong to the 
character of Enghein. No sooner had he joined 
the Weimerians, than he formed the bold resolution 
of attacking the enemy, in spite of every local ad- 
vantage. To a position highly formidable from its 
natural strength, the prudence of Mercy had added 
every support, which skill the most consummate 
could employ. Yet the numerous obstacles which 
presented themselves to the assailants, served only 
to inflame the courage of Enghein, who, instead of 
calculating the difficulties which be had to sur- 
mount, thought only of the glory to be acquired by 
surmounting them. After exploring the country 
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in concert with Turenne, lie resolved with his owu 
troops to attack the enemy in front, while his col- 
league, at the head of the Weimerians, arriving by a 
circuitous route through narrow defiles, should dis- 
tract their attention by assailing their fiank. In 
case it should be practicable for both divisions to 
act simultaneously, it was probable, amid the con- 
fusion arising from a double assault, that the ene- 
my’s lines might be penetrated. But as the only 
road, by which it was possible for Turenne to pass, 
was long and intricate, it was extremely difficult to 
calculate the moment of his arrival with tolerable 
precision ; and, hence it arose that the Weimerians 
were unable to reach the appointed spot till some 
hours after the combatants was engaged.* Led on 
by a commauder, whom they believed invincible, 
the French at length reached the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, when they paused with astonishment at con- 
templating the difficulties still to be surmounted. 
Aware that under similar circumstances deliber- 
ation in soldiers is. a symptom of fear, the duke, re- 
solving not to allow them another moment for re- 
flection, threw his staff into the trenches, thus an- 
nouncing to his followers, that no alternative re- 
mained between death and victory. This gallant 
action proved decisive. After a desperate resist- 
ance the Bavarians were compelled to abandon 
their lines, and to retire to a fort, which Mercy had 
constructed as a place of refuge in the event of a 
reverse.* , 

Such was the position of the hostile armies when 
night put an end to the combat. Notwithstanding 


• 1 he battle took plaee on the 3d of Atigust, 1044, 
f Hisloirc de Condt\ 167, 
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the French had displayed the utmost intrepidity, 
and their commander talents of the highest order, 
their situation was far from secure. Though they 
had carried their point, it had not been accom- 
plished without considerable loss; the infantry was 
broken and dispersed, either through the confusion 
attendiug'a repulse, or by the hurry of a too eager 
pursuit. Should Mercy fall upon them before they 
could collect, they might be destroyed with the 
greatest facility. At all events, he would have 
time to rally his forces before the dawn of day, 
when the engagement might be renewed upon equal 
terms. Under these perilous circumstances, the 
duke embraced the only plan which prudence pre- 
scribed. He passed the night in fortifying the re- 
doubts of which he was master ; while the incessant 
clash of military music pointed out to his scattered 
troops the point of re-union, and served at the same 
time to communicate to Turenne, if within reach 
of the sound, the welcome tidings of his partial 
success. 

Too cautious to trust any thing to the caprices 
of fortune, for which vigilance was able to provide, 
the Bavarian general had allotted a part of his force 
for the defence of the valley, through which Tu- 
renne was preparing to penetrate. That able com- 
mander, by dint of perseverance, had, however, 
nearly surmounted every difficulty, and had ad- 
vanced far enough to hear the noise of the trumpets, 
when he was prevented from proceeding by the ob- 
scurity of night. It is difficult to conceive a situ- 
ation of greater anxiety than that in which Enghein 
was placed, when the sound of artillery, re-echoing 
through the mountains, first announced the ap- 
proach of the Weimerians. The rising sun might 
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discover their defeat, or shew them advancing in 
full assurance of victory ; but before the dawn of 
day no assistance could be afforded, however great 
or urgent their distress. All that circumstances 
permitted was to make preparations for renewing 
the battle, and to this all his efforts were directed. 

With anxious expectation he beheld the darkness 
gradually disperse, but returning light served only 
to unfold a scene of disappointment, no less unex- 
pected than severe. The obstinate valour, dis- 
played by the French in various attacks, having led 
Mercy to think no obstacles sufficient to impede 
their progress, he had withdrawn his army during 
the night to another position, far more inaccessible 
than the former, where he appeared determined to 
await them, iu a place of apparent security. En- 
raged at beholding himself deprived of the glory, 
which his sanguine disposition had anticipated, the 
duke allowed his impetuosity to get the better of 
prudence, and hastily embraced the desperate reso- 
lution of renewing the combat under every disad- 
vantage.* The difficulty of the undertaking was 
greatly augmented by the necessity of postponing 
it till the following day ; because a violent storm, 
which had fallen during the night, had rendered the 
roads impracticable for artillery. 

Such was the position of the Bavarians, that if their 
numbers had been equal to the extent of the lines, 
they might have reposed in perfect security; and even 
deficient as they were, it was the excess of temerity 
to attack them. In proportion to the strength of 
the contending armies, the ensuing action proved 
one of the most sanguinary recorded in history. 

Histoire de Cond£, 174. 
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Battalion succeeded battalion, and threw away 
their lives ineffectually. Turenne, Grarnmont, and 
Marsin in vain attempted to rally the fugitives, and 
lead them to another attack. The panic, inspired 
by the obstinacy of the foe, was proof against 
threats and intreaties. Hoping that the sight of 
a prince of the blood, exposing himself like a com- 
mon grenadier, might awaken the spirit of the sol- 
diers, the duke deliberately advanced, with a few 
chosen companions, within pistol shot of the pali- 
sades. Not one of his companions escaped unhurt, 
and his own clothes were perforated by musket 
balls in various places. Darkness a second time 
put an end to the slaughter, and saved the French 
from utter destruction, as the vanity of their leader 
never calculated the value of human blood when 
put in competition with glory.* 

Exasperated at their failure, the duke attempted 
to cut off the retreat of the Bavarians, who, in spite 
of their success, were too weak to retain their po- 
sition ; but Mercy, being aware of the design, had 
arranged his plans with so much ability, that, not- 
withstanding the French were in possession of some 
commanding ground, they could not prevent him 
frt>m withdrawing his troops, notwithstanding he 
was compelled, by the badness of the roads, to leave 
his artillery behind. - )' 

The Bavarians being no longer in a condition to 
keep the field; the French availed themselves of 


• Mazarin, when conversing with the duke after his return to court, 
respecting the enormity of the loss, is said to have been .affected even to 
tho shedding of tears. Upon which D'Enghein observed, with a levity by 
no means creditable to his feelings, that the Parisian women would make 
up the loss in a single night. Schiller, iv. 
f Hislcire dc Goude. 19C. Bongcant, ii, 91. 
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their superiority, to reduce all the country between 
Bale and Coblentz; while in proportion as they ad- 
vanced, their numbers augmented, because most of 
the garrisons which submitted to their arms were 
happy to be received into their service.* 

The joy of the Parisians at the sight of a prince 
at that time the idol of a nation, too prone to ad- 
mire military renown as the proudest of all human 
attainments, was considerably damped by the re- 
verses sustained in Catalonia ; where Marshal de 
la Mothe, after tranquilly witnessing the fall of 
Lerida, allowed himself to he beaten disgracefully. 
Eager to obliterate the stain his reputation had re- 
ceived, he invested Tarragona; but, after wasting 
several weeks in fruitless attempts, and losing great 
part of his army, he w r as at length compelled to 
abandon the enterprize.f 

The campaign in Flanders, though distinguished 
by no striking disaster, was not productive of any 
event to excite the transports of the people. Jea- 
lous of the glory so justly acquired by the conquer- 
or of Rocroi, the volatile Gaston J aspired to equal 
celebrity, though destitute of the talents requisite to 
obtain it. With an army equal to almost any under- 
taking, his exploits were confined to the capture of 
Gravelines, § an inconsiderable town between Ca- 
lais and Dunkerque, but magnified by flattery into 
the key of the Spanish Netherlands, and industri- 
ously represented, by his numerous dependants, 
as likely to facilitate the conquest of maritime 
Flanders. 


* Bougcant, ti. 9o. Fuffeiidorf, xvi. 29. Histoire do Cond6,218. 
t Bougcant, 97. J Duke of Orleans, and uncle to tin? king 1 - 

| pouguaut, 98, 
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The following campaign proved more glorious 
for the French, though it commenced under unfa- 
vourable auspices. But, before we attend to the 
exploits of the principal army under Enghien and 
Turenne, it is necessary to give a hasty sketch of 
the operations in other quarters, beginning with 
the Avar in Lorraine. By a treaty, recently con- 
eluded with the Parisian court, the sovereign of 
that province had regained some part of his domi- 
nions ; but, instead of acquiring prudence in the 
school of adversity, he no sooner found himself 
master of a few battalions, than he displayed his at- 
tachment to the house of Austria, by employing 
them for the annoyance of that very poAver, to Avhose 
clemency he was so greatly indebted. Convinced 
by repeated trials that it was in vain to trust to the 
discretion of a prince, Avhom no misfortunes could 
humble, and no engagements could bind, Mazarin 
perceived the necessity of depriving him of the means 
of aggression, by taking possession of all the places 
which had been lately ceded ; and this Avas accom- 
plished with so much facility, as scarcely to merit the 
historian’s notice. 

The army in Flanders Avas again placed under the 
orders of the Duke of Orleans, and Avas strong 
enough to reduce several towns in Flanders, and 
Artois, in defiance of the skill of Piccolomini. Mar- 
dyck, Cassel, and Bethnne Avere successfully taken ; 
Avhen Gaston, eager to enjoy the public applause, 
left Gassion and Rantznu to folloAv up the IjIoav, and 
returned covered with laurels to Paris. After the 
duke’s departure, a junction being effected A\ r ith the 
Dutch, under the Prince of Orange, the combined 
armies forced the passage of the Scheldt, and com- 
pelled Hulst to surrender after an obstinate de- 
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fence, while detachments from the main army re- 
reduced Lens and Orchies. This brilliant success, 
however, was of short duration. Toward the end 
of the campaign Cassel was surprised by Lamboy, 
who was no sooner master of that important fortress 
than he demolished the citadel: Mardyck was also 
taken in a similar manner, without a single soldier 
being able to escape.* 

Harcourt, highly distinguished for his conduct in 
Italy, was sent into Catalonia with the title of vice- 
roy. Anxious to satisfy the public expectation, he 
commenced his administration by the siege of Rosas, 
which was defended by D. Diego de Cavalleros, 
with all the chivalrous bravery of romance. Not 
content with directing the operations of the garrison, 
that gallant officer was frequently seen defending a 
breach with a pike in his hand, and intrepidly repel- 
ling the assailants. Yet in spite of his efforts, the 
perseverance of the besiegers ultimately prevailed; 
and the conquest of Rosas assured an easy commu- 
nication betw-een Roussillon and Barcelona, an ob- 
ject. of the highest importance. Following up his 
success, the viceroy crossed the Segre in sight of 
the Spaniards ; and, attacking them before they had 
recovered from their surprise, soon threw them into 
irretrievable confusion.* 

But these operations, however brilliant their re- 
sults, sunk into insignificance when compared with 
the exertions of the armies in Germany, wffiere the 
fate of Europe was to be decided. Yet there, un- 
fortunately, at the commencement of the campaign, 
a flairs assumed a less favourable aspect. 

No sooner was Turenne made acquainted with 


* 1640. Rougcanf, ii. 301. 


f Ibid. 303. 
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the glorious victory obtained at Iankowitz, than he 
hastened to avail himself of the weakness of the 
enemy. Having passed the Rhine and the Neckar 
without opposition, lie formed a plan for overruning 
Franconia, before Mercy was in a situation to resist 
him. But that general having assembled the Bava- 
rian forces, watched his motions so attentively, that 
he was prevented from undertaking any enterprise 
of moment. 

At length the German cavalry, which formed the 
strength of his army, complained of being straitened 
in their quarters, and so continually disturbed him 
by their remonstrances, that he consented to their 
being cantoned in the neighbouring villages, while 
he fixed his head quarters at Mergentheira. No in- 
advertence could escape the attention of Mercy, who 
was no sooner made acquainted with the dispositions 
of the enemy, than he anticipated their total destruc- 
tion. Without a moment’s delay, he put his troops 
in motion; yet Turenne, whose vigilance was not 
inferior to his own, was apprised of his intentions, 
and was actually preparing for a spirited resistance, 
when he was attacked by the Bavarians with so much 
impetuosity, that no efforts of courage could avail.* 
Rosa was taken, gallantly fighting at the head of the 
cavalry, and Turenne himself was obliged to quit 
the field with such precipitation, that for some days 
it was believed that he had either perished in the 
battle, or fallen into the hands of the victors. It is 
universally admitted by all the French writers, that 
at least half of the army was destroyed, and that 
Turenne was never able to assemble more than five 
thousand meu, though previously to the action he 


* April 25lh. 
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liad more than double that number under his com- 
mand. With this miserable remnant he sought an 
asylum in Hessia, where he met with every assist- 
ance that friendship could afford, from the generous 
exertions of the landgravine.* 

At this calamitous crisis, which raised the hopes 
of the imperial ministers so high, that they again 
talked of prescribing the conditions of peace, all 
eyes were directed toward the Duke of Enghien, 
who appeared to the nation alone capable of retriev- 
ing the disaster; and the interests of the court for 
once coinciding with the wishes of the people, he re- 
ceived instructions to join the Weimerians, with all 
the troops which could possibly be assembled. The 
necessity of setting bounds to the progress of Mercy, 
induced the allies to assist him with considerable 
reinforcements. The landgravine recalled 1 Geiss 
from Westphalia, and Konigsmark was directed by 
the Swedish commander, to join Turenne, with the 
forces employed upon the Weser. So that Enghein, 
upon his arrival at Spires, found himself at the 
head of an army superior in numbers to the Bava- 
rians.f 

Anxious to retrieve the national honour by some 
brilliant achievement, the duke formed a plan for 
the reduction of Heilbrun, an important fortress on 
the Neckar. But, upon consulting his allies, he 
was disappointed to find no inclination on their 
part to aid him ; on the contrary, both Geiss and 
Konigsmark desired leave to retire, pretending. 


• Histoirc de Condc, 241. Bougeant, ii. 306. 
t Mem. de Monfglat ann. 1645. The French army consisted of 23,000 
men ; 5,000 of which v. ere the remains of the Weimerians ; the remainder 
was composed of 4000 Swedes, 6000 Hessians, and 8000 that accom- 
panied the Duke of Enghein. 
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that their mission was completely fulfilled, and 
that they were obliged to return to their former 
posts, where their presence was essentially neces- 
sary. No arguments of course were left untried 
to induce them to relinquish the design ; and Eng- 
hein at length prevailed so far, that they consented 
to wait the event of a battle. 

Mercy, too well acquainted with the impetuosity 
of the French not to act with the utmost circum- 
spection, yet hoped that, by strictly adhering to a 
defensive system, he should be able to wear out the 
enemy. This sagacious resolution did not escape 
the penetration of the French commanders, who 
endeavoured, by alarming their adversary for the 
safety of Heilbrun, to draw him into the plains, 
where he might be attacked to less disadvantage. 
But, upon approaching the city, they found him 
so strongly posted on the neighbouring heights, 
that they could neither pass the Neckar, nor invest 
the fortress, without exposing themselves to inevi- 
table destruction. 

Thus constrained to relinquish his original 
scheme, Enghein hoped to indemnify himself, by 
opening a passage into Bavaria ; or at least com- 
pelling Mercy to fight upon equal terms. This 
project, however, by no means agreeing with the 
views of Kbnigsmark, who having been accus- 
tomed to an independent command, ill-brooked 
the superiority of a foreigner, he positively refused 
to lend his assistance to its execution. The Hessian 
general, seeing him depart, was with difficulty per- 
suaded to continue with his army, till the intention 
of his sovereign could be known. In a few days, 
however, a courier arrived with positive orders for 
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him to remain with the French, as long as his ser- 
vices were wanted. 

The determinations of Mercy were not easily 
altered. From his inaccessible camp he beheld the 
enemy overrun Franconia, without attempting to 
interrupt their operations. It was equally fruitless 
to offer him battle ; because no apparent advantages 
of ground could induce him to deviate from his 
original plan, as he was firmly convinced, that his 
opponents must suffer far more from fatigue than he 
could from inactivity. Convinced, by repeated 
trials, that all his efforts would prove ineffectual, 
the duke resolved to undertake the siege of Dunkels- 
buhl. The dread of losing a place of so much con- 
sequence tempted Mercy to march to its defence ; 
and the French were no sooner informed of his ap- 
proach than they hastened to meet him. For some 
days the armies manoeuvred in sight of each other, 
without its being possible for Enghien to attack the 
Bavarians ; and he accordingly formed a plan for 
investing Nordlingen, so celebrated for the defeat 
of the Swedes, under Horn and the Duke of Wei- 
mar. But, before he had time to open the trenches, 
he was surprised with the intelligence, that Mercy 
was advancing with the apparent resolution of giv- 
ing him battle. Tins was precisely the object for 
which he had so long panted in vain ; and he ac- 
cordingly determined to bring the contest to a 
speedy issue, if such were really the intentions of 
his adversary. 

The Bavarians, as usual, had chosen their ground 
with masterly skill at Allersheim — a village situated 
in the midst of the plain of Nordlingen, one of the 
most extensive in Franconia. Two hills, which, 
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at the distance of half a league from each other, 
rise rapidly to a considerable height, afforded 
Mercy so decisive an advantage, that he is said to 
have looked forward to an augmentation of glory 
with a confidence not natural to his character. In 
taking leave of his wife, who always accompanied 
him during his military career, he is reported to 
have used the following expressions, tyhile he 
pointed to the French as they approached : — 
“ Behold with what confidence those madmen 
advance ! Heaven blinds them to the danger 
which awaits their temerity, that they may fall 
into the snare which I have laid. Prepare your- 
self for the celebration of a glorious victory, 
which can hardly fail of giving peace to mankind, 
and restoring its ancient lustre to the imperial 
crown.’’* 

While the wings of the Bavarians occupied the 
two opposite hills, their centre was strengthened 
by the possession of Allerheim, and covered with 
batteries, sweeping every avenue by which it was 
possible for the enemy to approach. After recon- 
noitring their position, Enghien determined to be- 
gin the combat by a furious attack upon the left 
wing of the enemy, where John of Wert was sta- 
tioned ; and ordered Grammont, who commanded 
the right of the French, to move forward for that 
purpose. But a deep ravine impeding his pro- 
gress, compelled him to alter his plan, and to di- 
rect all his efforts against Allerheim. Mercy, con- 
vinced that the fortune of the day depended upon 
the possession of that important post, supported 
the troops who defended it by continual reinforce- ' 


* Hist tie Contis, 2.V3. 
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ments. The village was repeatedly lost and reco- 
vered ; but at length the assailants began to give 
ground, when their gallant commander led on the 
reserve; and, having by incredible exertions pene- 
trated into the streets, set fire to the houses, in 
hopes of dislodging the enemy. But instead of 
suffering themselves to be dismayed by the spread- 
ing flames, the Bavarians tranquilly retired to the 
church, and some adjacent buildings, which, being 
constructed with stone, afforded a temporary asy- 
lum. At this momentous crisis, John of Wert, 
quitting his intrenchments, poured down upon 
Grammont’s division with such impetuosity, that it 
was instantly thrown into disorder, and the com- 
mander taken, while attempting to rally thefugitives. 
The situation of the French became now so peril- 
ous, that nothing could have saved them from total 
destruction had Wert’s prudence been equal to his 
courage. Instead of pursuing the routed foe, with 
a view of plundering their baggage, he had only to 
fall upon the left w ing of the enemy, while engaged 
in a desperate conflict with the right of the Bava- 
rians, and they must have been taken, or cut in 
pieces to a man. 

Turenne had long been contending against the. 
troops under Gleen, without being able to obtain 
the smallest advantage, and had even been com- 
pelled to retire ; but, returning to the charge, re- 
inforced by the Hessians, he at length succeeded 
in forcing their line, and obliged them to aban- 
don an advantageous post with such precipita- 
tion, that Gleen, being surrounded, was unable 
to escape. 

Such was the situation of affairs when John of 
Wert returned from the pursuit. Instead of finding 
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the French completely routed, as he expected, a 
scene of disorder presented itself to his eyes, which 
it would have been no easy task for talents the 
most splendid to have retrieved. The first thing 
he heard was, that Gleen was a prisoner, and 
Mercy slain-* In this distressing situation, he re- 
sumed his former station; but, upon being more 
minutely informed of the extent of the loss sus- 
tained by the army, he deemed it more prudent to 
decamp during the following night, and to seek a 
refuge from the cannon of Donauwert.f 

The death of Mercy proved an irretrievable mis- 
fortune to the imperialists, who had no longer a 
commander capable of opposing such consummate 
generals as Enghien, Turenne, Torstenson, and 
Wrangel. It is hardly possible for a soldier to 
receive a brighter eulogium, than that applied 
by the Duke of Enghein to Mercy, When he ob- 
served: — “That man always appeared as per- 
fectly acquainted with my plans, as if he had 
been present at the council where they were de- 
bated. X” 

Thesurrender of Nordl ingen w r as followed by that 
of Dunkelsbubl, without the smallest effort being 
made for the relief of either. The object, however, 
most important in the victor’s estimation, was the 
acquisition of Heilbrun ; the capture of which 
must have insured the conquest of Swabia, and 
even left him at liberty to carry his victorious arms 


* That illustrious officer was buried upou the field of battle, with tlio 
following simple inscription upon the stone which marked tlie place : — 
Sta, viator, heroem calcas ! 

t l’uffendorf, 36. Ilist. do Conde, 267. Bougeant, ii. 340. — 
Schmidt, v. 280. 

J 1645. Hist, do Conde. 274. 
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into the heart of Bavaria. But, a few clays after 
the siege was commenced, the duke was seized 
with a violent fever, which compelled him to re- 
linquish for the present every brilliant prospect, 
so dear to his youthful ambition.* 


* Hist, dc Condi-, 2b0. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Great exertions made by the F.mperor. — The Swedes conclude an armis- 
tice with the Elector of Saxony. Duplicity of Mazarin deranges Wran- 
gel’s plans, and exposes him to imminent danger ; but, being at length 
joined by Turenne, he besieges Augsburg. — Bregcntz taken. Maxi- 
milian signs a treaty of neutrality. — Egra besieged and taken. — The 
Elector of Bavaria recommences hostilities, and, in conjunction with 
the Austrians, drives Wraugel beyond the Weser. — Melauder ravages 
Hessia. — The Weimcrian* mutiny, ami pass into the service of Chris- 
tina. — Turenne and W range!, after defeating the imperialists at Sus- 
marshausen, lay waste Bavaria. — Konigsmark surprises Prague. — 
Peace concluded. — Operations of the French during the campaigns of 
1046-7-8. — Siege of Dunkerque. — Unsuccessful attempt to reduce Le- 
rida. — Destruction of the Spanish army in the battle of Lens. 


JLhe battle of Nordlingen, though far more deci- 
sive than that of Friburg, with respect to its con- 
sequences, proved little more than an unprofitable 
effusion of blood. The Elector of Bavaria having 
signified to the imperial court, that, unless he 
should be enabled, by a powerful reinforcement, 
to protect his dominions, he must accept the neu- 
trality offered him by France, the Archduke Leo- 
pold and Gallas were sent to his assistance, with 
several Austrian regiments. Troops were likewise 
drawn from the different garrisons; so that, in a 
very few weeks, the Bavarians found themselves in 
condition to face the enemy, whose strength was 
much diminished by their recent victory, but still 
more by the departure of the Hessians. Turenne, 
therefore, was reduced to the painful necessity of 
raising the siege of Heilbrun, and falling back upon 
the Rhine, till the arrival of fresh troops should 
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empower him to act with the vigour aud activity 
which suited his enterprising genius.* 

This sudden change in the posture of affairs al- 
lowed the imperialists to concentrate all their forces 
in Bohemia. Wrangel, though at the head of a 
numerous army, the bravest and best disciplined in 
Europe, was thus compelled either to hazard a 
battle against a superior force, or to retire for 
safety into Thuringia. f Hoping to overwhelm his 
opponents by numerical strength, before Konigs- 
mark could join him, the imperial general ad- 
vanced with the resolution of giving battle to the 
Swedes, whenever an opportunity should occur. 
But as it was equally for the interest of the Swedish 
commander to avoid an engagement, while the 
Bavarians and Austrians continued together, he 
crossed the Saale, leaving the enemy at liberty to 
overrun Franconia. J 

The Swedes, at this critical juncture, must have 
been exposed to imminent danger, except for the 
armistice lately concluded with the Elector of Sax- 
ony; yyhp, tired with the losses so repeatedly sus- 
tained, had consented to a temporary suspension 
of hostilities, in spite of the remonstrances of Fer- 
dinand, who complained of his conduct in the bit- 
terest terms, as a violation of the most solemn en- 
gagements. Few events could have happened more 
fortunate for Sweden. Jt not only delivered her 
from a formidable antagonist, but was likely to serve 
as a precedent for the other protestant states, whiclj 


» 1046. Puffendorf, xvii. 37. 

f The Swedish force consisted of 23,000 men, independently of a de- 
tachment under Kbnigsmark ; the Austrians exceeded that number by 
a thousand, and had lately been reinforced by thirty. Bavarian regiments. 
1 J Puffcndorf, xviii. 2. Galetti, i. 000. 
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**till adhered to the Austrian interest. But, as the 
duration of the truce had been originally limited to 
six months, it was rapidly drawing toward a con- 
clusion, when Wrangel entered Thuringia; and, as 
no exertions were omitted on the part of the em- 
peror to prevent its renewal, there was much reason 
to apprehend that the constancy of the elector might 
not be proof against his intreaties. Fortunately, 
however, for the Swedes, the prudential advice of the 
Saxon princes prevailed over the promises of Aus- 
tria, and the armistice was extended to a general 
peace, upon conditions more favourable than could 
have been expected. John George solemnly bound 
himself to supply the imperialists neither with arms, 
ammunitions, nor provisions; nor even to suffer them 
to recruit ip any part of his dominions. The Swedes, 
on the contrary, obtained permission to pass un- 
molested through the electorate, wheuever their 
plans might require it ; and, w ere farther to receive 
a monthly supply of corn, together w ith a regular 
stipend in money.* 

This important treaty was concluded before Tor- 
stenson retired ; but, notwithstanding he had osten- 
sibly resigned his authority, he continued, during 
his residence at Leipsic, where he remained some 
time for the sake of medical advice, to direct the 
operations of the army, and for that purpose main- 
tained a regular correspondence with Wrangel. 
After mucii deliberation he recommended the latter 
to abandon the hope of making a lasting impression 
upon Moravia, and to keep for the present within 
reach pf the Rhine, for the purpose of acting ip con- 
peri with Turenne, who had promised to take the 
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field the beginning of June, if Wrangel would meet 
him at Marpurg. 

This project, however, which, if steadily pursued, 
might have led to the most important results, was 
frustrated i>y the jealousy of Mazarin, to whom the 
ascendancy of Sweden appeared almost as pregnant 
with danger, as the most brilliant sucesses on the 
part of Austria. Apprehensive that, when acting in 
union with the French, the Swedes might reduce 
the common enemy to unconditional submission, 
and avail themselves of their power to humble the 
catholics, he ordered Tureune to 'detach a part of 
his force for the defence of the Netherlands, en- 
dangered, as he pretended, by the inactivity of the 
Dutch ; but promised as a covering for this shame- 
ful duplicity, that in a very few weeks, he should 
be enabled to join them with a more formidable 
army.* 

This want of punctuality proved a bitter disap- 
pointment to the Swedish commander, who had re- 
gulated his plans for the ensuing compaign, in con- 
formity to the wishes of Tureune. Much time had 
been lost in waiting till the French had completed 
their preparations ; and Wrangel now found himself 
entangled in a mountainous country, where it was 
impossible for him long to continue with safety, and 
from which it was almost equally difficult to extri- 
cate himself with honour. After maturely weighing 
the perils which he had to encounter, he resolved, at 
allevents, to maintain himself in Hessia, as his depar- 
ture must have unavoidably left the landgravine at 
the mercy of her implacable enemies. 

Meanwhile the imperialists advanced with the 
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design of giving battle to Wrangel, before he could 
call in the detachments from Westphalia and Silesia. 
The prudent commander, however, remained upon 
the defensive, and by his skilful selection of posts, 
made up for his inferiority in numbers. During se- 
veral days the armies continued in sight of each 
other, The Swedes, who drew their provisions 
from Cassel, were tolerably supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, while the Austrians, who resort- 
ed to distant magazines, were often reduced to the 
greatest distress ; at d in consequence soon forced 
to quit their position, in search of more plentiful 
quar>ers.* 

According to the pitiful policy of Mazarin, the 
scales of war were now so equally balanced, that 
it w r as time for him to turn them in favour of his 
allies, lest they might be induced to conclude a se- 
parate treaty with Austria, and he accordingly 
granted permission to Turenne to act in concert 
with Wrangel. f 

The allies being now decidedly the strongest, 
formed the bold design of penetrating to Vienna by 
following the course of the Danube. This plan 
was adopted by Gustavus Adolphus, as the reader 
was informed in the preceding volume, and would 
probably have been attended with complete suc- 
cess, had he not been prevented from carrying it 
into execution by the dread of exposing the Elector 
of Saxony to the implacable resentment of Wallen- 
stein. The Duke of Weimar alone, of all his pu- 
pils, attempted to follow his steps, and had actually 
proceeded to the frontier of Austria, when he was 
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compelled, by the approach of a numerous army, 
to abandon the enterprise altogether. 

The utmost consternation prevailed at Munich, 
when intelligence arrived that the allies had crossed 
the Danube, as up assistance could be expected from 
the imperial army, which was several days march in 
the rear, and would be obliged to take a circuitous 
route through Franconia and the Upper Palatinate. 
Even Maximilian grew alarmed at the impending 
storm, and fled to Brannau, a strong fortress near 
the confines of Austria.* 

All Bavaria now lay open to invasion; the road 
to Vienna was equally unobstructed, Yet, instead 
of advancing to the imperial capital, and prescribing 
conditions for a general peace in the palace pf the 
Caesars, W rangel wasted his time in a fruitless ne-r 
gociation for the surrender of Augsburg, whiclj 
was intended merely to interrupt his progress, and 
afford time for the Austrians to arrive. Havipg dis- 
covered that he had been the dupe of the catholic 
party, who had obtained the preponderance in all 
civil affairs, he gave way to his indignation, and 
swearing that the magistrates should have cause to 
repent their duplicity, ordered the city to be regu? 
larly invested. Though there can be little doubt 
that his resentment would have been ultimately 
gratified, yet the loss even of a day was important. 
The Austrians advanced by rapid marches ; the ci? 
tizens derided his threats ; and the want of provi- 
sions soon compelled him to abandon the under? 
taking.f 

The imperialists were again placed in so com? 
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mantling a situation, that they might have prevented 
the allies from entering Bavaria, if that would have 
satisfied their ambition : but the triumph obtained 
by delivering Augsburg inspired hopes the most 
presumptuous and extravagant. To crush then- 
opponents by one irresistible effort was now con- 
sidered as an attainable object; but, in order to 
effect it “with greater facility, it was necessary 
to draw them into the plains of Swabia ; and for this 
purpose they directed their march toward the Rhine, 
in full expectation of being followed. The allies, 
however, being aware of their intention, suddenly 
took an opposite direction ; and crossing the Lech 
without the smallest opposition, overran the elec- 
torate in every direction, spreading terror and deso- 
lation around. The arrival of the Austrians, who 
hastened with celerity to the assistance of Maximi- 
lian, served only to increase the general misery', by 
adding to the consumption of provisions.* 

The projects of Wrangel were too gigantic to suit 
the intriguing spirit of Mazarin, who being secretly 
resolved never to ruin Maximilian, had probably 
regulated his instructions accordingly; because, 
nothing can be more inconsistent with the enterprise 
ing character of Turenne, than to have relinquished 
an enterprise on account of its difficulty. The 
wants of the soldiers, however, constantly afforded 
a plausible pretext for separation, and the winter 
now proved an additional motive for terminating the 
campaign. Perceiving that it was impossibly to 
shake a resolution prescribed by a superior power, 
Wrangel was forced to comply with the proposal of 
Turenne, that the French should establish them- 
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selves in the Duchy of Wirtemberg, while the 
Swedes occupied the banks of the lake of Com- 
stance.* 

Wr angel, whose restless ambition was incapable 
of inactivity, when glory or plunder invited, had no 
.sooner cantoned his troops in the vicinity of the lake, 
between Lindau and Uberlingen, than he formed a 
plan for surprising Bregentz, a place of great im- 
portance to Austria, as it commanded one of the 
principal passes which lead from Switzerland to 
Italy. The place, howeyer, possessed so many local 
advantages, and was so extremely difficult of access, 
that it had been left to the defence of an ill-trained 
militia, who, though little acquainted with military 
tactics, were by no means deficient in courage. 
These troops, after ineffectually sacrificing many 
valuable lives, at length discovered their error in 
supposing, that undisciplined valour can long resist 
the approaches of a regular army ; and, feeling that 
the euemy must ultimately prevail, they thought it 
most prudent by opening the gates to avoid a gener 
ral massacre-f 

Thisbold undertaking, having brought the Swedes 
in contact with the Helvetic republics, created a 
general alarm throughout the neighbouring cantons; 
and the intrepid mountaineers, who had formerly 
withstood all the efforts of Austria, prepared again 
to assert their independence. Twelve thousand 
militia, uot such as defended the walls of Bregentz, 
but men accustomed from their youth to wield the 
halbert, and level thearquebuse with fatal precision. 
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assembled on the confines, and seized every pass, 
by which it was practicable to invade a nation, 
whose proudest possession was freedom. But, be- 
fore they proceeded to actual hostilities, the govern- 
ment dispatched a formal deputation to the Swedish 
commander, in order to ascertain his designs ; and 
to offer him every assistance* which it might be in 
their power to afford, consistently with their other 
political engagements, provided he adhered to the 
treaty of neutrality concluded with Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Wrangel returned for answer, that nothing 
could be farther from his intention than to violate a 
single article of that convention ; for that he hoped 
always to live upon terms of amity with a people 
whose spirit and principles he so highly respected.* 
The acquisition of Bregentz upon such easy terms 
led Wrangel to imagine that an attempt upon Lin* 
dau might be attended with equal success, as the 
want of men had obliged the emperor to reduce the 
strength of the garrison, and the inhabitants for the 
most part were zealously attached to the opinions of 
Calvin. Lindau, on account of its insular situation, 
could only be approached by water; but, as the 
Swedish commander was provided with vessels, 
sufficient to contain fifteen hundred men, he trusted 
he could accomplish his purpose, without being ex- 
posed to the difficulties of a regular siege. But the 
obstinacy of the garrison having proved that this 
was but a chimerical expectation, he abandoned the 
project ; and the exhausted state of the surrounding 
country exposing the troops to continual hardships, 
he resolved, after levelling the fortification of Bre- 
gentz, to remove to the vicinity of Ratisbonne.f 
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Dissimulation and artifice were far morfe agreeable 
to the timidity of Mazarin, than the decisive mea- 
sures of war; and the natural tendency of his tem- 
porising policy was never perhaps more strikingly 
illustrated, than in his conduct respecting Bavaria. 
Notwithstanding he had it now in his power to re- 6 
duce the elector to unconditional submission, or 
compel him to abandon his country, he preferred to 
detach him from the Austrian interest by the slower 
means of intrigue. Estimating the feelings of other 
men according to the standard of his own implaca- 
bility, he was satisfied, that if Maximilian could 
ever be persuaded to abandon his ancient ally, the 
injury would never be forgiven. By the mode of 
conduct which he intended to pursue, he also hoped 
to establish such a permanent interest with the elec- 
tor, that he might rely upon his assistance in case of 
a quarrel with Sweden ; an event by no means im- 
probable, because the prevaricating duplicity of Ma- 
zarin’s character was exactly calculated to excite the 
contempt of a people, who had been taught by the 
proud example of Oxenstiern, to consider courage 
and integrity, and not fraud and contrivance, as the 
most splendid endowments of a statesman. 

Formed in the school of so great a master, it was 
natural for Wrangel to spurn at the idea of an ar- 
mistice, which tended to diminish his resources, 
by excluding him from a country, which, in spite 
of the misery it had recently endured, was still 
one of the least impoverished in Germany. To 
remain inactive, with arms in their hands, appeared 
to the Swedes to be no less derogatory to their 
military reputation, than inconsistent with, their po- 
litical interests : for it was to their swords that 
they looked not only for respect, consideration, and 
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renown, but for money, clothes, and provisions: 
For these reasons they wished to prosecute hos- 
tilities with unremitting ardour against Ferdinand 
and all his partisans, till they had forced them, by 
a fair and honourable peace, to secure the pro- 
testants in the uninterrupted enjoyment of every 
political privilege, and had procured an ample in- 
demnity for themselves. 

It was equally the object of MaZarin to humble 
the emperor, but he aimed at accomplishing it by 
different means. By offers of neutrality, he hoped 
progressively to deprive him of all his adherents $ 
after which, he doubted not of being able to dic- 
tate the conditions of peace. From this mode of 
proceeding, he expected to derive one important 
benefit, which Mas not likely to accrue from the 
more manly system of his allies. In case the hu- 
miliation of the catholic power should be effected 
by the sword, he foresaw that the pillars of the 
Romish church must be shaken to their very 
foundation; whereas by the proceedings, which he 
intended to adopt, it would be always in his power 
to restrain the zeal of the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, in case they should venture, in the intoxica- 
tion of victory, to outstrip the bounds of mode- 
ration. 

From the commencement of the war we have 
seen Maximilian adhere to his engagements with 
the imperial court with unshaken fidelity. Neither 
the triumph of Gustavus, the insolence of Wallen- 
stein, nor the promises of Richelieu, could affect 
it. Thus steady attachment was unquestionably 
prompted by the suggestions of interest, no less 
than by the impulse of honour ; yet, such is the 
admiration universally inspired by political firm- 
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ness, that no prince in Germany stood higher than 
Maximilian in the estimation of his countrymen. 
It may be alledged, that his pretensions to the 
electoral dignity depended upon the issue of the 
contest, and, that in case the protestants should ul- 
timately triumph, the Palatine would of course re- 
cover those honours, of which he had been unjustly 
despoiled : but, on the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe, that, in order to induce him to 
abandon Austria, France had repeatedly promised, 
that whatever might happen, he should never lose 
his seat in the electoral college, because that might 
easily be obviated by adding another member. The 
death of Ferdinand II. the friend and companion of 
his early youth, must naturally have weakened his 
attachment toward Austria. Age too may be sup- 
posed to have blunted his feelings, stilled the voice 
of ambition, and rendered him more sensible to the 
charms of domestic repose, than to the proudest 
visions of glory. Yet, in spite of every motive 
most likely to inspire an inclination for peace, he 
steadily withstood the offers of Richelieu, and 
shared in every peril that threatened the imperial 
throne, till he beheld Wrangel and Turenne lay 
waste his dominions with remorseless barbarity; 
while Mazarin menaced him with a repetition of the 
dreadful scene, unless he averted it by abandoning 
Austria.* 

A cessation of hostilities was so repugnant to 
the real interests of Sweden, that nothing less than 
the apprehension of a quarrel with France would 
have induced Wrangel to send a plenipotentiary to 
Ulm, the place appointed for conducting the nego- 
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elation. And even when he yielded to the solicita- 
tions of Mazarin, it was with so much reluctance, 
that he expressly prohibited the minister from bring- 
ing forward any project of his own, directing him 
to content himself with objecting to the proposals 
of France and Bavaria, when there was the smallest 
room for opposition ; and, so far as might be consist- 
ent with common decency, to throw every possible 
impediment in the way of the treaty. At the earn- 
est request of Maximilian, an Austrian army at- 
tended the, congress ; but, it soon became evident, 
that in spite of all his protestations, nothing could be 
farther from Ferdinand’s intentions than to bring the 
discussion to an amicable termination.* 

Finding it impossible to include the emperor in the 
treaty, the elector considered himself at peifect li- 
berty to attend to his personal safety ; and, as the. 
French negociators supported his preteusions upou 
every occasion, it required all the firmness and intel- 
ligence of Wrangel to vindicate the interests of 
Sweden. According to a plan suggested by Maxi- 
milian, and openly supported by the French, it was 
proposed, that the Swedes should in future be res- 
tricted to Northern Germany, every part of which 
was so completely exhausted, that it was no longer 
practicable even for military despotism to extort 
the necessary supplies. After repeated threats on 
the part of the Swedes to abandon Ulm, a con- 
vention was concluded, by which it was agreed, that 
they should be allowed to occupy Swabia and Fran- 
conia ; and, that the Bavarians should be confined 
to their own circle, and the Upper Palatinate. The 
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places upon the Danube in the possession of Sweden 
were exchanged for those still retained by the enemy 
in the Duchy of Wirteniburg. Cologne and Hesse 
Cassel were included in the armistice ; by which it 
was stipulated, that Maximilian should recalj his 
troops from the imperial army, and no longer afford 
the smallest assistance, either in money, men, or 
provisions, to any power engaged in hostilities with 
France or Sweden. The agreement, as it respected 
the immediate interests of the former, was arranged 
upon similar principles. Heilbrun was delivered in- 
to the hands of Turenne, who likewise retained all 
his conquests between the Ulm and Donauwert, upon 
condition that the rest should be restored.* 

During the time consumed in regulating the terms 
of the armistice, no event of importance had oc- 
curred ; but no sooner was this important business 
settled, than YVrangel resolved to concentrate all his 
forces for the humiliation of Austria. After taking 
Schweinfurt, and enrolling the imperial garrison, he 
formed a plan for the reduction of Egra, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Bohemia, the possession of 
which was likely to lead to the entire conquest of that 
kingdom. - ]' Had it accorded with the insidious po- 
licy of Mazarin to have assisted in that important un- 
dertaking, its success must have proved rapid and 
certain ; but in order to carry the points which were 
nearest his heart, at the Westphalian congress, it was 
requisite to prevent either Sweden or Austria from 
obtaining a decided superiority. Instead, therefore, 
of availing himself of the emperor’s weakness, to give 
him the finishing blow, he sent directions to Turenne 
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to proceed with his forces into Flanders, alleging, in 
excuse for this sudden resolution, pretences the most 
frivolous arid unfounded. In his way thither, Tu- 
renue compelled the Elector of Mentzto sign a treaty 
of neutrality, and to contribute largely toward the 
support of a war, professedly carried on for the des- 
truction of every principle most dear in his estima- 
tion as a sovereign and a bigot.* 

The united impulse of avarice and ambition had 
hitherto led the Margrave of Damstadt to side with 
the enemies of his country and his religion ; and as 
every argument had failed to bring him back to the 
protestant party, Turenne was eager to seize the pre- 
sent opportunity of punishing this political apostate. 
Overrunning the margraviate without the smallest 
opposition, he levied contributions with so unsparing 
a hand, that the margrave, unable to comply with 
his demands, was obliged to sell the bells belonging 
to the churches, and when that expedient failed of 
procuring the necessary sum, he had the mortifica- 
tion to behold several of the nobility earned away as 
hostages for the payment of the arrears.^ 

Convinced by fatal experience, that nothing was to 
be expected from the co-operation of the French, 
Wrangel ordered Konigsmark and Wittemberg to 
join him; and immediately after their arrival commenc- 
ed his march toward Bohemia, hoping to make him- 
self master of Egra, before the Austrians were ready 
to interrupt his designs. These expectations were fully 
realized, as the city surrendered a few hours before 
the imperial army appeared, commanded by the em- 
peror in person ; who might have been in time to 
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prevent its fall, had he not been persuaded to take 
a circuitous route, lest the passage of the troops 
should injure the property of a favourite minister* 
Fortunately for Austria, Gallas was no more; 
yet such was the want of talent in a country once 
famed for military skill, that Ferdinand was under 
the necessity of trusting the defence of the catholic 
faith to a Calvinist. The Austrian forces had lately 
been placed under the orders of Melander, a rigid 
sectarian, who formerly commanded the Hessian 
troops, but had been dismissed by the Langravine, 
upon a strong suspicion of treachery. By indefa- 
tigable exertions, the new commander had restored 
discipline to an army which he found in a state of 
total disorganization. Yet, though the Austrians 
were superior in numerical strength, they were not 
disposed to hazard an engagement ; neither was 
Wrangel inclined to quit his position; till the forti- 
fications of 'Egrajginaterially injured by the Swedish 
artillery, had undergone a thorough repair. Ob- 
serving, however, from the opposite bank, (for the 
armies were only -separated by a river) that the 
enemy were remiss in their attention to military du- 
ties, Wrangel formed a scheme for surprising their 
outposts; and having selected an officer of acknow- 
ledged ability, left him at liberty to follow uf> any 
advantage he might obtain, as his own discretion 
suggested. The boldness of the enterprise, as is 
frequently the case, contributed to facilitate its ex- 
ecution. The advanced guards being taken una- 
wares, fell an easy prey, and the assailants were 
actually in the midst of the camp, before the Aus- 
trians were apprised of their danger. Fear multi- 
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plied the number of the foes, and the fugitives 
added to the general consternation, by spreading 
the most exaggerated reports. Availing themselves 
of the terror their temerity inspired, a troop of 
horse penetrated the imperial tent, and were aclu- 
ally preparing to carry, off the emperor, when he 
was luckily rescued by a superior force.* 

Whatever good effects the presence of Ferdinand 
might haveprodueed upon the courage of the troops, 
it was certainly far from augmenting their comforts; 
as they loudly complained, that they had never 
beeu exposed to greater distress, than since their 
monarch had commanded in person. Disease and 
desertion, the unavoidable consequences of neglect, 
were multiplied to such an excess, that it was ah* 
solutely requisite, by frequent executions, to pre- 
vent the infantry from abandoning tlreir standards. 
Mortifying as it must have appeared to imperial 
pride, to fly before an enemy, whom flattery had 
represented as unable to resist the 4hlour of troops, 
animated by the presence and praises of a patriot 
prince, Ferdinand found himself constrained to de- 
camp, leaving Bohemia open to the incursions of a 
foe, whose favourite occupation was to destroy ,f 
Few wars have been marked by more sudden re- 
volutions of fortune ; and no event which occurred, 
from the defeat of the Palatine under the walls of 
Prague, to the linal termination of hostilities, was 
productive of consequences more widely different 
from its apparent results, than the neutrality of Ba- 
varia. We have already seen, that nothing was 
omitted by the Austrian court to prevent Maximi- 
lian from withdrawing from the contest ; but when 
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amicable endeavours had proved ineffectual, it 
scrupled uot to employ the basest means for the 
despicable purpose of debauching an army, so long 
its companion in every danger. A great number of 
officers, whose fortune depended upon their swords, 
were suddenly deprived of employment. Among 
these was John of Wert, so eminent for courage, 
activity, and cruelty. To a military adventurer, 
the termination of bloodshed appears the greatest 
of human calamities ; because it precluded every 
prospect of acquiring riches by the plunder and 
destruction of his fellow creatures. The man who 
supports himself by rapine and oppression, must 
necessarily be a stranger to all those feelings which 
influence the conduct of civilized nations, under the 
titles of patriotism, loyalty, and domestic affection. 
The country which promises the largest pay he rea- 
dily adopts as his own ; and the sovereign by whom 
rapacity is subjected to the few est restrictions is the 
master he most willingly obeys. Equally enraged 
and disappointed at the conduct of the elector, these 
mercenary leaders conspired, for the purpose of de- 
livering the Bavarian army into the hands of the 
emperor, by whom they were to be liberally re.- 
warded for their treachery. Not content, however, 
with secretly favouring the conspirators, Ferdinaud 
carried his contempt of justice so far, as openly to 
address a proclamation to the troops, in which he 
unblushingly stated, that notwithstanding they had 
hitherto been commanded by Maximilian, in quality 
of general of the “ Catholic League,” they in fact 
belonged to the empire, and of course were sub- 
ject to the authority of its sovereign. Fortunately 
for the elector, the plot was discovered in time to 
prevent its execution. Several of the ringleaders 
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were seized, and severely punished ; but John of 
Wert, by far the most culpable of any, found means 
to escape, notwithstanding a price was set upon his 
head. The officers of inferior rauk, who were 
totally unacquainted with the designs of their com- 
manders, returned with alacrity to their duty.* 

Tins ungrateful return for steady attachment w as 
sufficient to have justified an open declaration of 
hostilities, but Maximilian was too prudent to listen 
to the dictates of resentment, when policy taught 
him placability. Instead, therefore, of yielding to 
the impulse of passion, which suggested an union with 
France and Sweden as the readiest means of revenge, 
he began seriously to examine the consequences 
which had already resulted, or were likely to ensue, 
from the treaty of Uhn. So far from accelerating 
the conclusion of peace, his secession had pro- 
duced a contrary effect; because the allies hatl 
availed themselves of the emperor's situation, to 
raise their demands in proportion to his distress. 
Neither were the benefits which his own subjects 
derived from the neutrality, by any means adequate 
to his expectations; for though they were perfectly 
secure from hostile depredations, they were obliged 
to provide for the maintenance of the army, which 
could not be disbanded with safety. These con- 
siderations determined him to break the armistice 
about six months after it was concluded .f 

Had it suited the views and policy of Maximilian 
to have sent his forces immediately into Bohemia, it 
would have been difficult for Wruugel to have es- 
caped; but, like the generality of mankind, the 
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elector was accustomed to consider his private ad- 
vantage, before he attended to the general good. 
The recovery of Memmingen appeared to him more 
important thau the delivery of a kingdom, belonging 
to an ally, for whom his attachment could not be 
very strong, after the ungenerous treatment he had 
experienced. 

No sooner, however, was a junction effected be- 
tween the Austrians and Bavarians, than Wrangel 
was compelled to evacuate Bohemia, after having 
publicly boasted, that he was about to terminate the 
contest in a single campaign, by driving the emperor 
out of Germany. Independently of his inability 
to face the united forces of Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian, before the arrival of Konigsmark, the 
Swedish commander was impressed with the neces- 
sity of preventing the enemy from entering Saxony, 
because he was too well acquainted with the elec- 
tor’s inconstancy to entertain the smallest doubts, 
but that he would always adhere to the triumphant 
party. 

But all the efforts of Wrangel to protect the elec- 
torate proved ineffectual. On the contrary, he was 
compelled to retire, while the imperialists followed 
him to the Weser, laying waste the country, through 
which they marched, with that wanton ferocity 
which characterized their military system. He had 
not a moment to lose, because it was impossible for 
him to have avoided destruction, had he been over- 
taken by the enemy before his junction with the 
Hessians and Konigsmark. Ilis safety, however, 
was ultimately due to the policy of Maximilian, who 
w ould not suffer his troops to pass the Weser. His 
motives for stopping in the full career of victory 
have been imputed to different causes. By some 
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writers it is suggested, that he deemed it unad- 
visable to place the imperial power on too lofly an 
eminence, lest l>y reviving the hopes of a presump- 
tuous administration, lie might retard a general pa- 
cification. By others it is asserted that, Mazarin, 
desirous of averting the ruin of his allies, had 
threatened that Turenne should re-enter Bavaria, 
if Maximilian continued the pursuit. Both causes, 
however, may be supposed to have influenced the 
decisions of a prince, so able thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the consequences of the measures, which he 
was about to embrace. 

During their painful retreat, the Swedes were 
exposed to such dreadful privations, that they were 
frequently upon the point of disbanding, and it re- 
quired all the popularity of their enterprising leader 
to subdue this mutinous spirit. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Melander was either totally unacquainted with 
their situation, or had other objects in view, which 
directed his attention to a different quarter. After 
the departure of the Bavarians, he gave up the pur- 
suit, and, directing his vengeance against Hessia, 
appeared among a people, whom he had formerly 
defended, under the hateful character of a destroyer. 
Eager to avenge the indignity to which he had been 
exposed from the well-founded suspicions of its 
sovereign, he resolved to render that devoted 
country a scene of universal desolation. The cru- 
elties, however, committed by the invaders, proved 
scarcely less prejudicial to their barbarous perpe- 
trators, than to the miserable wretches who endured 
them. A province, abounding in mountains and 
forests, affords peculiar advantages to the desultory 
attacks of a desperate peasantry, and is usually 
inhabited by a hardy race, accustomed to brave the 
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rigours of an inclement sky, and to support their 
families by incessant exertion. Men of this descrip- 
tion are not likely to submit to the yoke of the 
oppressor with tameness. Avarice having rendered 
the Austrians enterprising, they occasionally ven- 
tured to a cousiderable distance, attracted by the 
prospect of a richer booty. During these predatory 
incursions, the natives, iu bodies, sallied out of the 
woods, and falling upon the marauders, when laden 
with plunder, destroyed them by hundreds.* 

The reader must recollect, that the Weimerian 
troops, when they first entered into the French ser- 
vice, stipulated for the enjoyment of various privi- 
leges, which Richelieu was induced to accord. Of 
the greater part of these they had been progressively 
stripped, till they were reduced nearly to the situa* 
tion of common mercenaries. The patience with 
which they had borne these successive infringe- 
ments of the original compact, induced Titreune 
to treat them with greater severity than they had 
experienced from any of his predecessors. Nothing, 
however, excited their indignation so much, as to 
find the different vacancies, as they gradually oc- 
curred, filled up by Frenchmen, and not by Ger- 
mans, as it was settled by the treaty of Brissac. 
For a long time they confined themselves to com- 
plaints and remonstrances ; but when the armistice 
with Bavaria had totally changed the views of 
Mazarin, and rendered him less attentive to the 
transactions of Germany, they were frequently left 
without pay or provision. Determined to seize the 
first favourable opportunity for asserting their claim, 
they positively refused to follow Turenne, when he 
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received orders to proceed to the Netherlands.* 
Clandestine meetings were held at Strasburg, in 
which it was determined, that nothing should tempt 
them to move, till all the arrears were discharged. 
Turenne, as is usual under similar circumstances, 
had recourse to threats and protestations. The 
want of money sufficient to .satisfy their demands 
was alleged as a plea for delay ; remunerations 
were held out as inducements to patience, and se- 
verity hinted at as the consequence of protracted 
resistance. Exasperated at finding every argu- 
ment ineffectual, and unwilling to proceed to ex- 
tremities, he resolved previously to try the effect of 
contempt ; and telling them haughtily, that they 
were unworthy to partake in those glorious scenes 
to which he was called, he quitted them with a 
look of disdain. This experiment, however, was 
attended with no better effects. Nine regiments of 
cavalry, and one of infantry, persevered in their mu- 
tinous conduct, declaring their resolution of never 
suffering themselves to be conducted into France, 
where they knew that they must be placed at the 
mercy of their general, without the smallest hope 
of redress. At the same time, they professed them- 
selves ready to serve in Germany, according to the 
original terms of their agreement, provided they 
were no longer commanded by Frenchmen. 

The popularity of liosa pointed him out to Tu* 
reune as the fittest person to treat with the muti- 
neers.. But, instead of listening to his admonitions, 
for returning to their duty, they declared that they 
would serve under no other leader, and tumultu- 
ously elected him general ; an office he undertook 
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at the instigation of his friends, in the hope that, 
when occupying that distinguished post, Ins advice 
might have greater effect. A few hours, however, 
were sufficient to shew that his authority was 
merely nominal, and that all real power was vested 
in a committee of officers, composed of men of des- 
perate fortunes, but distinguished for personal 
bravery. The conduct of Rosa, in this trying si- 
tuation, appears to have been dictated by the earnest 
desire of re-establishing order and discipline, though 
it was imputed by the French to very different mo- 
tives. Exasperated at being foiled in every at- 
tempt to reduce the mutineers to subordination, 
Turenne gave way to his unfounded suspicions, 
and caused Rosa to be arrested, and conducted to 
Nancy, where he remained upwards of a year in 
confinement.* Had any proofs been required to 
substantiate the innocence of that unfortunate offi- 
cer, the behaviour of the insurgents would have 
furnished them ; as they beheld their commander 
deprived of his liberty without expressing the 
slightest indigualiou. Convinced that Turenne 
would proceed to every extremity, rather than suf- 
fer himself to be braved with impunity, they deemed 
it expedient to withdraw from the reach of his 
resentment; and, directing their march toward Stut- 
gard, conducted themselves with as much order and 
regularity, as if they had been led by the most ex- 
perienced officers. The approach of a column, dis- 
claiming obedieuce to all legitimate authority, cre- 
ated universal, consternation ; but the alarm was 
soon dissipated by their quiet behaviour, as they 
contented themselves with receiving what was 
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barely necessary for their subsistence, and punished 
every transgression against justice, and humanity, 
with exemplary severity.* 

The high reputation for courage and military 
skill, universally enjoyed by the Weimerians, in- 
duced the emperor to offer them a large donative, 
provided they would engage in his service. But 
their rigid attachment to Lutheran principles proved 
an insuperable obstacle to his wishes. For the 
Swedes they evinced a decided predilection ; and 
in order to treat more conveniently with the gene- 
rals of Christina, directed their march toward West- 
phalia. 

Being now fully convinced that nothing could be 
effected by conciliating methods, Turerine rashly 
resolved to reduce them by force, and collecting all 
the troops that could possibly be spared, fell un- 
expectedly upon the mutineers while they were 
entangled in a defile ; but the reception he met with 
was by no means calculated to induce him to re- 
peat the attempt.f i 

Notwithstanding the Swedish service was avow- 
edly that which the insurgents preferred, yet Wran- 
gel was placed in so delicate a situation, that he 
was doubtful on what to decide. If not taken into 
the pay of some protestant power, it was evident 
that distress must shortly compel them to accept 
the emperor’s offers ; yet he felt it impossible to 
accede to their wishes, without exposing himself to 
the suspicion of having secretly favoured the con- 
spiracy. It could not however be denied, that it 
w ould he far more conducive to the interests of 
France, to have them acting in concert with her 
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atlies, than augmenting the strength of her enemies. 
This consideration at length determined him to 
commence a negociation : but little time was left 
for reflection, because they declared, that unless 
they M ere immediately engaged by some Lutheran 
prince, they would make a tender of their services 
to Lamboy, who commanded for the emperor in 
Westphalia.* Before the Swedish general had 
finally settled his plans, the Weiraerians had again 
shifted their quarters, and approached the army 
under the orders of Kbnigsmark. The conduct of 
the treaty was in consequence entrusted to that in- 
telligent officer, who before he entered into any 
specific agreement, thought it adviseable to consult 
the French ambassadors, then resident at Osnaburg, 
that he might escape the imputation of duplicity. 
Another trial was in consequence made to subdue 
the obstinacy of the insurgents : but when they 
solemnly protested, that they were ready to en- 
counter the cruellest death, rather than submit to 
the tyranny of Turenne ; and farther declared, that 
in case nothing satisfactory should be concluded in 
the course of the day, they must be under the ne- 
cessity of providing for their future subsistence by 
agreeing to the emperor’s proposal, all hopes of re- 
conciliation being abandoned by the French, lvb- 
nigsmark look them into the pay of Christina.f 
This reinforcement, though unquestionably com- 
posed of the best troops in Europe, proved very 
inadequate to the wants of the Swedes, who were 
obliged successively to evacuate all the Swabian 
fortresses. These losses were the more afflicting, 
because they might have been avoided, had Maza- 
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rin felt that it was inconsistent with the glory of 
France, to suffer Maximilian to remain in repose, 
after violating his engagements with Sweden. 

The proceedings of the imperial ministers at the 
Westphalian congress coincided so little with their 
professions in favour of peace, that Mazarin grew 
sensible, that in order to bring the contest to a speedy 
termination, it was necessary to employ more effi- 
cacious weapons than those of intrigue. This 
conviction determined him to put an end to the 
armistice, and to allow Turenne to co-operate with 
Wraugel, who had employed the early part of the 
winter in recruiting his army, while the forces of 
the enemy had gradually melted aw'ay, the victims 
of disease and disorder. 

With regard to the necessity of compelling the 
imperialists to pass the Danube, no variety of opi- 
nion existed ; but the French and Swedish com- 
manders differed materially, respecting the measures 
to be subsequently pursued. • After forcing the 
enemy to take refuge in Bavaria, Wrangel proposed 
to remain iji the Upper Palatine, till the return of 
spring should facilitate the conquest of the elec- 
torate. The idea of removing to a distance from 
his magazines by no meaus suited the inclination 
of Turenne. Such at least were the motives al- 
leged by him for declining the proposal : though 
it is probable, that he was influenced by regard for 
Maximilian, whom Mazariu, in spite of every hos- 
tile appearance, was afraid of pushing to extremities, 
lest he should oppose the exorbitant pretensions 
of France in her treaty with Ferdinand. So that 
all which Wrangel could obtain from a treacherous 
ally, w as to take a position between Bamberg and 
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Wutzburg, (ill the Swedes should be able to throw 
a convoy into Egra.* 

Being now delivered from all apprehensions re- 
specting the safety of a place, which facilitated his 
designs upon Bohemia, the allies directed their 
arms against the imperial army, which had again 
ventured to shew' itself on the northern bank of the 
Danube. Notwithstanding Maximilian had strain- 
ed every nerve to provide for the safety of his do- 
minions, he was by no means exempt from appre- 
hensions; because he was persuaded, if Wrangel 
should succeed in establishing himself in Bavaria, 
the miserable inhabitants would be subjected to 
every calamity which an irritated conqueror could 
inflict. He therefore issued an order, enjoining 
his subjects to transport their corn and cattle, and 
other valuable property, into the nearest fortified 
town, and to destroy every thing that could not be 
removed. 

At the approach of the allies, the imperialists di- 
rected their march toward the Lech, laying waste 
the country they traversed, that the enemy might 
be prevented, for want of provisions, from molest- 
ing their retreat. Nothing, however, could shake 
the resolution of Wrangel, who persisted in his de- 
termination of forcing Maximilian to abandon the 
emperor, or to see the electorate converted into a 
desart. Previously however to accomplishing this 
barbarous design, it was requisite to bring the ene- 
my to a battle, and he accordingly followed them 
with unremitting activity, till he found them posted 
in an advantageous situation at Susmarshausen, an 
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inconsiderable village, at nearly equal distance be- 
tween Gunsburgand Augsburg.* 

The decline of day made it necessary for the 
allies to defer an attack on the Austrian lines till 
the following morning; and, in the course of the 
night, they learned from some prisoners, who were 
accidentally taken, that orders had been issued for 
the army to march at the dawn of morning, for the 
purpose of retiring to Augsburg. The movements 
of the allies were so skilfully combined, that they 
soon fell in with the rear of the enemy ; and, not- 
withstanding they were opposed with obstinate 
valour, cut several regiments in pieces. Melander, 
while advancing at the head of the reserve, was 
mortally wounded. The loss of the general occa- 
sioned such consternation, that the troops fled in 
every direction, so that it is highly probable not a 
man would have escaped, had not Duke Ulric of 
Wirtemberg arrested the conquerors at the pas- 
sage of a small river, where, with a few squadrons 
of horse, he maintained himself till night, against 
all the efforts of the victorious army.f 

The principal direction of military affairs now 
devolved upon Gronsfield, a Bavarian officer, whose 
short command was distinguished only by the ce- 
lerity of his flight. 'With the utmost precipitation 
he fell back upon the Lech, apparently determined 
to dispute the passage, which might not have prov- 
ed difficult, because the river had been so swol- 
len by the drifting of the Alpine snows, that no 
practicable ford could be discovered. But, neither 
the rapidity of the current, nor the formidable bat- 
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teries which defended its banks, could check the 
impetuosity of the conquerors, who, determining 
that nothing should impede their career, selected 
the very spot where Gustavus Adolphus had for- 
merly crossed, in defiance of Tilly. Notwithstand- 
ing the imperialists at. first shewed a strong incli- 
nation to resist, they no sooner discovered that a 
bridge was constructing, than they thought it ex- 
pedient to provide for their safety, leaving the 
greater part of their baggage behind.* v 

Not deeming themselves secure, while within 
the reach of an enemy, whose ardour no obstacles 
were sufficient to restrain, the imperialists crossed 
the Inn, destroying all- the bridges behind them. At 
no period of the war do they appear to have beeu 
overwhelmed with equal consternation. Giving up 
every thing for lost, the soldiers, in a state of utter 
insubordination, plundered the towns and villages 
through which they passed with brutal ferocity. 
This total destruction of military authority arose in 
great measure from the want of a general. Picco- 
loruini, to whose veteran talents the emperor, had 
committed the destiny of the house of Hap&burg at 
this alarming crisis, was not yet arrived from the 
Netherlands, and Gronsfeld was expiating in a pri- 
son at Munich his want of ability or courage. The 
fortitude of Maximilian was now so shaken by age 
and misfortune, that he was scarcely less terrified 
at the rapid progress of the enemy, than the most 
timorous female in his dominions. Seeking an asy- 
lum at Saltzburg, he submitted to the humiliation 
of desiring personal security from the generosity of 
a prelate, to whom he had often behaved with injust- 
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ice* and always with haughtiness and asperity, but 
whose benevoleutsoul, forgetting the injuries which 
he had received from Maximilian, remembered only 
that he was unhappy. With a bleeding heart and 
broken constitution, the elector abandoned his 
states to the discretion of a foe, justly incensed at 
the violation of a solemn engagement, and eager to 
punish his perfidy. The example of the sovereign 
afforded a precedent too inviting for timidity to re- 
sist. No preparations were made to oppose the in- 
vaders; on the contrary, those, whose situations 
enabled them most accurately to appreciate the re- 
sources of their country, had hastily quitted their 
posts, and carried .away, with them every thing of 
value, which it was possible to remove. Why, then, 
should men in more humble stations, who had little 
to lose except their lives, expose themselves to the 
swords of the invaders? Reflections like these 
would naturally suggest themselves to the meanest 
capacity, and prompt the peasant and mechanic to 
regulate their actions after the example of their*su- 
periors. Impelled by the -impulse of au irresistible 
panic, they fled in troops beyond the Inn, leaving 
the cattle, which they were prevented from taking 
away, to wander at liberty about the fields and 
commons, without any one to feed or attend them.* 
Meanwhile, the Austrians had not been idle ; re- 
cruits had been collected from every quarter, and the 
army inspired with fresh, spirit and activity by the 
exhortations and example of Piecolomini. The 
desolation so wantonly occasioned by the allies, 
preventing them from remaining any longer in Bava- 
ria, they retired into the Upper Palatinate.; aijd, as 
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they almost immediately received the welcome intel- 
ligence that peace was concluded, an end was put to 
all further hostilities.* 

While Wrangel visited the offences of their ruler, 
upon an injured and innocent people, Konigsmark 
was increasing his brilliant reputation by the splen* 
dour of his achievements in Bohemia. The question 
concerning the disposal of the Weimerian troops har- 
ing occasioned continual disputes between Wrangel 
and Turenne, the former prudently resolved to put an 
end to the contest, by employing them in Bohemia 
under the orders of Konigsmark. After reducing 
several places in the Upper Palatinate, that gallant 
commander proceeded to Egra, where he was joined 
by detachments from the different garrisons in Po- 
merania, Silesia, and Saxony. During his residence 
there he became acquainted with Ernest Odowal- 
sky; who, after rising by merit to the rank of colonel 
in the Austrian service, had lost an arm, and being, 
in consequence, dismissed as an useless burthen, had 
r^ired to a little hereditary farm, which he possessed 
ift the vicinity of Egra : though he regulated his 
expenses with the strictest economy, he could not 
guard against the evils inflicted by war. The pro- 
duce of a year was destroyed in an hour ; his bams 
were burned, and his cattle stolen ; so that he found 
himself constrained, as his only recource, to resume 
his former occupation : but neither employment nor 
pension could the mutilated veteran obtain from the 
imperial ministers, and he was in consequence forced 
to seek a more bountiful master. Either Odowal- 
sky’s distress, or his personal qualities, attracted the 
atteution of the Swedish commander, who promised 
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him a regiment, and, till an opportunity occurred 
for fulfilling his promise, afforded him the most li- 
beral assistance. A generous action seldom goes 
without its reward ; and we should not so often be 
tormented with complaints of ingratitude, if bounty 
was less ostentatious in its gifts, or less extravagant 
in its expectations. In return for the kindness with 
which he was treated, Odowalsky is supposed to 
have suggested the possibility of capturing Prague 
by a sudden attack, if conducted with vigour and 
secrecy. The temerity of the undertaking accord- 
ed so exactly with the enterprising courage of Ko- 
nigsmark, that he resolved immediately to make the 
attempt. Concealment, however, was the most ma- 
terial point, and in order the better to Cover bis de- 
sign, he made preparations for the investments of 
Elnboyen ; but, as the strength of that fortress was 
too well known for the enemy to believe him in ear- 
nest, he altered his plan, confining himself entirely 
to predatory excursions, as if his only object had 
been to draw away part of the imperial army allot- 
ted for the defence of Bavaria.* 

Determined that no precaution should be omit- 
ted, which might tend to facilitate the enterprise, 
Odowalsky was sent to blockade Ra<jowitz, with 
positive injunctions to prevent any intercourse be- 
tween that place and the capital. Patroles of ca- 
valry were likewise stationed at regular distances, 
between Pilsen and Prague, for the purpose of in- 
terrupting all communication. These orders were 
executed with so much punctuality, that none of the 
inhabitants appear to have entertained the smallest 
suspicion of their danger. All his arrangements 
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b<?ing now completed, Koningsmark having mount- 
ed the infantry oh artillery horses, or transported 
them in waggons, proceeded with such celerity, that 
before the close of day he arrived within a short 
distance of Prague. It was there, for the first time, 
that be explained his design to the officers, who 
heard with delight that they w ere about to engage 
in an enterprize, which held forth the strongest 
temptations to rapacity. To preterit the soldiers 
from mistaking each other, during the tumult and 
confusion of a noctural assault, they were ordered 
to Kv ear green boughs in their caps — a wise and ne- 
cessary precaution. i . > ■ 

~f‘ The city of Prague is divided by the Mulda into 
tWonariequal parts, connected by a bridge ; the pos- 
session of which; being of the highest importance, 
the assailants were instructed, after ha-ving secured 
the gates, to direct all their efforts against it; • 

V These regulations having been imparted to the 
leaders of' the different columns, they proceeded to 
the work of devastation. Just as they reached a 
convent of capuchin friars, which is situated close 
tO the walls, the bells rang, and the noise of the 
soldiers, parading the streets, was heard distinct- 
ly* >r Koningsmark, alarmed, began to suspect that 
his plan was discovered, and that preparations w ere 
making to oppose him ;• but these apprehensions 
were quickly dissipated by an assurance from Odo- 
walsky, that the bustle was occasioned by the re- 
lieving guard, and that the bells of the monastery 
regularly sounded at midnight, to summon the friars 
to matins. ! ; 

As soon as the patrole had finished its round, the 
signal was given for commencing the attack. 
Led on by Odowajsky, who was perfectly ac-. 
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quainted with every spot, they mounted the walls, 
and having seized the sentinels before they were 
prepared to resist, hurled them from the ramparts 
into the ditch below. Pushing forward in silence, 
they made themselves masters of the nearest gate 
before the enemy were roused from their sleep; 
and, having thrown it open, Konigsmark entered 
at the head of the cavalry, and, without experienc- 
ing the slightest resistance, got possession of the 
other gates, together with the bridge and principal 
avenues. All this was accomplished with So much 
rapidity, that the 1 New Town was actually garri- 
soned by a hostile force, before the greater part of 
the inhabitants had received the slightest intimation 
of the calamitous fate which awaited them. 

It would be difficult to describe in adequate lan- 
guage the terror and consternation that prevailed, 
when the rising sun disclosed to the citizens the 
many dangers with which they were surrounded. 
Unable either to venture into the streets, or even to 
appear at their windows with safety, because all 
who were seen were instantly shot at, they climbed 
in despair to the tops of their houses, stretching out 
their hands in speechless agony, endeavouring by 
signs to communicate to the inhabitants of the Olrl 
Town their forlorn and wretched situation. That 
they were suddenly exposed to some dreadful ca- 
iamity their frantic agitation proclaimed, but the 
cause of their affliction was still veiled in obscurity. 
At length a soldier swam across the river, and car- 
ried the melancholy tidings to their astonished neigh- 
bours. Soldiers, students, mechanics, flew instant- 
ly to arms, and lined the bank of the Mulda, wait- 
ing in awful suspense till more accurate infonnation, 
respecting the strength of the victors, could be pro- 
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cured. This was indeed a most necessary precau- 
tion, because they were exposed to the fury of a 
foe, in whose estimation nothing was sacred that 
tempted avidity, or kindled brutal desire. From 
the opposite shore they plainly distinguished the 
shrieks of women, imploring death in preference to 
violation; and the cries of men fr an tidy rushing 
upon the swords of an infuriated banditti, rather 
than witness the sad destiny of those, in whom their 
whole happiness centred. During the long period 
of three successive days was this dreadful scene of 
lust and rapacity inhumanly protracted. Immense 
was the booty collected from the pallaces of the no- 
bility, the rich convents and churches, and particu- 
larly from the Austrian treasury. 

Considering the small force by which this im- 
portant conquest was achieved, it ranks among the 
most surprising events recorded in history ; and, it 
becomes still more an object of wonder, when we 
reflect that, in accomplishing it, only one soldier 
was slain, and no more than two wounded. Bril- 
liant, however, as the adventure must appear, it 
was not likely to lead to permanent benefit, because 
the extent of the fortifications would have required 
for their defence a force three times greater than 
that which was placed at the disposal of Konigs- 
roark. To extend his conquests was an object of 
still greater difficulty, because the Old Town was 
guarded by a competent garrison, assisted by a nu- 
merous militia, all animated with the warmest en- 
thusiasm. No obstacles, however, were formidable 
enough to intimidate the impetuous courage of the 
Swedish commander, who, trusting more to the 
operations of terror, than to the power of arms, in- 
vested the city without further hesitation. A cou- 
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rier was dispatched, imploring Wittenberg to hasten 
to his assistance. An invitation so tempting was 
accepted with alacrity by the Silesian general. 
After defeating Buchheim, and capturing Tabor, 
that active commander reached Prague with a con- 
siderable reinforcement. Five batteries were im- 
mediately opened from the Ziskaberg,* which soon 
silenced the fire of the garrison, whose means of 
defence were much circumscribed by want of ar- 
tillery, the greater part of which, on account of the 
arsenals being situated in the New Town, had fallen 
into the hands of the besiegers.! 

Fortunately for the emperor, the arrival of Conti, 
a skilful engineer, gave additional animation to the 
besieged, who daily beheld fresh means of defence 
created by the active powers of genius ; new bas- 
tions arose in the place of those which were da- 
maged by the enemy’s batteries, and the construction 
pf mines, those tremendous engines of mischief sup- 
plied the want of artillery. 

At this critical juncture, Charles Gustavus, Prince 
Palatine of Deux-Ponts, joined the army with new 
levies from Swedeu. This prince, who succeeded 
to the crown upon the resignation of the volatile 
Christina, had been lately nominated generalissimo 
of her forces in Germany. The appointment of a 
commander nearly allied to the throne, and univer-* 
sally designated by public opinion as the future hus- 
band of their sovereign, gave universal satisfac- 
tion; because many of the officers, and particularly 
Konigsmark and Wittenberg, were disgusted at be- 
ing placed under the orders of Wrangel, who, though 


* So called from Zisca, the disciple of Hass. t Puffewdarf, 60 . 
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deservedly admired for his military talents, was in- 
ferior in years and experience to both, and exercised 
his authority with too little regard for the feelings 
of those he commanded. ; 

The siege being resumed by the orders of Charles 
Gustavus with additional vigour, numerous breaches 
were made sufficiently wide for a waggon to pass 
with facility ; but, the resources of Conti kept pace 
with the danger: the ditches were filled with 

crows feet and arrows; and, whenever the assail- 
ants effected a lodgment, a mine was exploded 
with fatal celerity. Every artifice which cunning, 
or bigotry could suggest, was at the same time em- 
ployed by the Jesuits to inspire the citizens with 
a pious abhorrence for the religion and ferocity of 
the besiegers. And their attempts proved so suc- 
cessful, that all classes of people, either from an un- 
shaken attachment to the catholic faith, or the dread 
of incurring the imputation of disloyalty, assisted 
in defending the ramparts. The students in pari 
ticular were highly distinguished for acts of the 
most daring intrepidity. Every summons to sur- 
render having been rejected by the governor with 
disdain, a general assault tvas attempted. Four 
thousand veterans with determined resolution rush- 
ed toward the breach, but no sooner had they gain- 
ed a footing on the wall, than a mine being sprung, 
great numbers were buried amid the ruins ; and the 
survivors, being attacked with irresistible fury, were 
with difficulty extricated from the danger. It now 
became evident that protracted perseverance would 
only occasion an useless effusion of blood. Charles 
Gustavus therefore resolved to terminate the siege, 
too humane'' to sacrifice the lives of his soldiers, at 
a time when intelligence was hourly expected an- 
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nouncing the conclusion of peace. It is a singular 
circumstance in the history of this destructive war, 
that it terminated at Prague, where it begun.* 

Having for a considerable time attended exclu- 
sively to the military transactions in Germany, it 
becomes necessary to revert to the operations of 
the French in the different countries, where they 
simultaneously prosecuted hostilities. It was pro- 
bably more from jealousy of the glory acquired by 
the Duke of Enghien, than from a mistaken opi- 
iiidn of his own military talents, that the Duke of 
Orleans was desirous of again commanding the 
armies in Flanders, notwithstanding the voice of 
public admiration universally designated his illus- 
trious rival, as alone competent to fill that station. 1 )' 
Mazarin appears to have been fully sensible of this, 
and to have brought forward every argument best 
calculated to prevail upon Gaston to wave his pre- 
tensions. But it was for the advantage of those, 
who flattered his incapacity, that he should be in- 
vested with power and patronage ; and the weak- 
ness of the regent did not allow of her offending 
the first prince of the blood, by openly thwarting 
his inclinations. 

The presumption of Gaston was not the only 
difficulty against which the minister had to con- 
tend. By what equivalent could he satisfy the 
ambition of Enghien, who naturally regarded the 
most important command as belonging to himself 


• 1G48, PuflV ndoif, 46. 

t Gassion, who had lately obtained the rank of marshal, being men- 
tioned by Mazarin, respecting Hie state of the Flemish army, and asked 
if any thing more was wanting to ensure its success, laconically replied, 
with the blumness of a soldier, “ Nothing, except a commander like the 
Duke of Enghien.’ — Histoire de Candd, i. 285. 
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by every claim of superior genius, and unvaried 
success. He was however delivered from all his 
embarrassment by the magnanimity, or artifice, of 
that accomplished prince, who, to the astonishment 
of mankind, spontaneously offered to serve under 
Gaston. Whether this resolution was inspired by 
patriotism, or as many people suspected by the 
wish of obtaining an ascendancy over the weaker 
mind of the duke, he treated him with no less de- 
ference and respect, than if he had really valued 
him for intellectual pre-eminence, executing his 
orders with undeviating precision, and exerting his 
own abilities with unwearied industry, to conceal 
the incapacity, or rectify the blunders of the com- 
mander in chief. 

The campaign was opened by the siege of Cour- 
trai, which, in spite of the gallant resistance of the 
garrison, was soon compelled to surrender.* This 
however was ouly preparatory to a more arduous 
euterprize, in which the Dutch had promised to 
co-operate : but, during the whole of the summer, 
they evinced so little disposition to molest the 
Spaniards, that it was generally believed at Paris, 
that a good understanding had been secretly es- 
tablished between the two nations, though they 
thought it advantageous still to keep up the ap- 
pearance of hostility. * > 

As years, resolve, intrepidity and ardour give 
place to indecision and the love of repose. Though 
these are invariably the attendants of age, the 
sudden change which w T as remarked in the charac- 
ter of the Prince of Orange w r as attributed by the 
French to the unbounded influence of his consort, 

bw •-. . .r. v*. *-. . *.* . 

* 1646. Histoiro de Conte, i. 296. Bougeant, iii, 34. 
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whom they openly accused of having sacrificed 
the reputation of her husband, and the interests 
of the republic, to the gratification of her private 
resentment. In support of this charge, historians 
pretend that Mazarin, in order to secure the friend- 
ship of the princess, promised her a magnificent 
present of jewels. Finding however that the money, 
originally destined to purchase them, might be em- 
ployed in a manner more agreeable to his sordid 
disposition; or thinking that he should be ‘able to 
accomplish, his purpose, without her assistance, he 
neglected to fulfil the engagement. Determined 
to punish the intriguing Italian for his meanness 
and infidelity, she endeavoured to excite in the 
public mind a jealousy with respect to his real 
intentions, by artfully representing him in his true 
colours, as a man totally destitute of every prin- 
ciple of honour, justice, and morality, and ready 
to sacrifice character, country, or friends, to his 
inordinate avarice and ambition. 

Anxious to ascertain the real intentions Of the 
Dutch, the Dnke of Orleans summoned them to 
fulfil their engagements, and received for answer, 
that they were unable to undertake any enterprise 
of moment, unless they received a reinforcement 
of six thousand infantry. This strange request 
was by no means calculated to efface the unfa- 
vourable impression ; but as the French general 
was determined that nothing on his part should 
afford a plea for want of punctuality, he resolved 
instantly to comply, notwithstanding he was as- 
sured that the republican army was already nearly 
equal in numbers to his own. Many difficulties 
however were to be overcome before the plan 
could bo carried into execution, as the French had 
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to traverse a country intersected by numerous 
rivers and canals, all of which were in the enemy’s 
possession. At any other period, it is hardly pro- 
bable that they would have pushed their delicacy 
to such an extreme; but, during the Westphalian 
congress, it was essentially requisite for the attain- 
ment of those important objects, to which their 
ambition aspired, to impress Europe with the be- 
lief, tljat no dangers were great enough to repress 
their ardour, when the safety of their friends was 
concerned. 

The execution of the enterprise afforded fresh 
opportunities for displaying the abilities of Enghien. 
Upon approaching Bruges, the Spanish army 
was discovered in order of battle, advantageously 
posted upon a hill, which, when compared with the 
flatness of the adjacent plain, has some pretensions 
to tire appellation of lofty. But no sooner were 
the necessary dispositions made for attacking them, 
than the enemy retired under the cannon of Bruges, 
and their retreat having removed the only impe- 
diment to the advance of the French, they con- 
tinued their march unmolested : but, being weak- 
ened by the loss of the troops placed at the dis- 
posal of the Dutch, it became a more difficult 
labour to return. By the prudence of the Span- 
iards they were however delivered from all their 
apprehensions, as it soon became evident that the 
enemy was resolved not to hazard a battle, though 
repeatedly exhorted to it by the enterprising courage 
of the Duke of Lorraiue. 

Mardyck and Bergues were successively corm 
pelled to open their gates, when Gaston, satisfied 
with the laurels already obtained, or persuaded 
that nothing brilliant was likely to be achieved by 
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an array debilitated by fatigue and disease, re- 
signed the command to the Duke of Enghien, and 
hastened to reap his most pleasing reward, in the 
shouts aud applauses of the Parisians. The report 
which he made respecting the condition of the 
troops, having satisfied the cardinal, that the most 
which could be expected in their shattered state 
was to preserve the advantages already obtained, 
he wrote in confidence to Gassion, imploring him 
Jo moderate, by his sagacious advice, the juvenile 
impetuosity of his commander.* 

, The esteem of the nation was however far more 
precious in that prince’s estimation than the favour 
pf a minister, with whom he was justly .offended, 
aud whose insolence and ingratitude laid the foun- 
dation of those intestine commotions, which agi- 
tated France during the turbulent minority of Louis 
XIV. This quarrel was attended with such im- 
portant consequences, that it merits some farther 
explanation. 

.. An expedition had been prepared, during the 
preceding winter, against the coasts of Tuscany, 
for the purpose of intimidating Pope Innocent X. 
who openly favoured the Spaniards. The com- 
mand had been offered to the Duke of Enghien, 
and, upon his refusal, was given to Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, an officer of reputation, but more cele- 
brated for science than success. The Duke of 
JBrez£, who enjoyed the office of high admiral, 
and was destined to assist in the undertaking:, was 
unfortunately killed in a naval action, after de* 
jciding the victory by his gallant behaviour. The 
loss of au officer, so deservedly valued for magna- 


• Ilistoire do Cond£, 334. 
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nimity, courage, and generosity, having entirely 
disconcerted the plan of the campaign, occasioned 
the return of the fleet.* 

To succeed to an office of such dignity and emo- 
lument was an object worthy the ambition of Eng- 
hien, who instantly explained his pretensions with 
the confldence of a man who feels a refusal to be 
impossible ; but the distinguished merit of the 
candidate proved a serious obstacle to his wishes. 
The timidity of Mazarin grew alarmed at the idea 
of augmenting the power and fortune of a prince, 
already the idol of the nation, and whose influence 
with the army was unbounded ; yet, to reject a 
demand universally sanctioned by public opinion 
might expose him to still greater danger. In this 
dilemma he flattered himself with having discover- 
ed a happy expedient, in persuading the queen to 
accept the appointment herself ; a measure which 
served still more To exasperate the house of Cond6, 
because it secured to the cardinal not only the ex- 
tensive patronage, but, what he valued much higher, 
the princely emoluments belonging to that distin- 
guished situation/)* 

Incapable of acting w r ith candour or dignity, 
Mazarin, by the basest arts of adulation, attempted 
to appease the resentment of Cond6 and his son ; 
and, for this purpose, entrusted the latter with un- 
limited pow’ers, leaving him at perfect liberty to 
act, as he should think most conducive to the glory 
and interest of the nation.^ Had the cardinal de- 
sired to sully the reputation of a prince, whom he 
equally hated and feared, he probably would have 
adopted this very plan ; because the weakness of 


* Bougcant, iii. 37. f Histoire de Condi, 355. f Ibid, 357. 
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the army apparently precluded every hope of 
success. 

Notwithstanding the season best adapted for mili- 
tary operations, in a northern climate, was already 
far advanced, the Duke of Enghien was of opiuion, 
, that there still remained sufficient time for the exe- 
cution of a project, which would ndt only raise his 
own reputation to the highest pitch of glory, but 
could not fail to give a fatal blow to the commercial 
prosperity of the Spaniards. 

The city of Dunkerque, regarded as the bulwark 
of the Spanish Netherlands, united to various local 
advantages all the strength which the imperfect 
art of fortification was in those day3 able to be- 
stow. The convenience of a secure and extensive 
harbour rendered it the seat of mercantile enter- 
prise. Every summer a numerous fleet transported 
thither the rich productions of America, which 
were gradually distributed, by various routes, into 
the different countries of northern Europe. A great 
number of privateers were also stationed there, 
always ready to attack the mercantile fleets of Hol- 
land, when returning from Batavia, or Ceylon, with 
their valuable cargoes, and which thus occasioned 
severer losses to that wealthy republic, than all the 
rest of the Spanish navy combined. 

But, in proportion to the advantages attending 
success, the obstacles to be encountered were 
alarming. The garrison, composed of veteran 
troops, was commanded by Leyda, a skilful engi- 
neer, and deservedly celebrated for defending Mae- 
strich against the most formidable army that the 
Dutch had ever assembled. Accustomed to the 
fatigues and perils of the ocean, the greater part of 
the inhabitants were soldiers ; and not only sin- 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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cerely attached to the Spanish government, by 
which they had been treated with the greatest le- 
nity, but animated with the most implacable hos- 
tility against France, because she was the ally of a 
people whom prejudice had taught them to exe- 
crate as rebels, and interest to envy as rivals. The 
adjacent country, a sandy desart, and totally des- 
titute of wholesome water, was incapable of fur- 
nishing supplies for the army. Provisions of course 
must be brought from Calais, but the loss of a 
convoy might be fatal ; and, as the surrounding 
flats were easily inundated, all intercourse with 
Piccardy must of course be precarious. Besides, 
the approach of winter left little time for military 
operations ; and, in case the siege should be pro- 
tracted to any length, the elements alone, without 
the co-operation of human valour, must ensure the 
destruction of the besiegers.* 

Though perfectly aware of the difficulties which 
awaited him, the duke did not regard them as in- 
superable; but as the possession of Furnes ap- 
peared a necessary step, it was immediately in- 
vested and taken. Dunkerque was then besieged 
in form, while the united squadrons of France and 
Holland blockaded the harbour. The sufferings 
of the soldiers augmented daily; many of them 
lost their sight, from being constantly exposed to 
clouds of sand tempestuously whirled by contend- 
ing winds in every direction. These tremendous 
squalls were followed by cold and almost inces- 
sant show'ers, productive of all those destructive 
maladies that prevail in rainy autumns. 

The dread of interruption from the Spaniards, 
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which at first kept the besiegers in continual alarm, 
was at length dissipated by the movement of the 
Prince of Orange, who, after wasting many weeks 
in suspicious delay, at length prepared for the in- 
vestment of Venloo. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Enghien pressed the 
siege with so much activity, that he scarcely al- 
lowed the soldiers the necessary repose. Attack 
succeeded attack with uninterrupted rapidity, sc 
that every day was rendered memorable by some 
fresh exertion of heroism, on the part of the be- 
siegers, or the besieged. Mounds were elevated 
with a celerity almost exceeding the efforts of hu- 
man industry, in order to prevent the works pro- 
gressively raised from being destroyed by the vio- 
lence of the waves. The various perils, to which 
every convoy was exposed, kept the duke in a 
state of constant suspense ; he regularly attended 
every morning at the principal magazine, to see 
that provisions were distributed with order and 
economy : yet, in spite of his vigilance, the army 
was often scantily supplied. No murmurs, how- 
ever, were heard ; for so unbounded was the confi- 
dence reposed in the general, that every soldier felt 
assured, that he should never be snbject to any pri- 
vation, which it was possible for human vigilance 
to avert.* 

Meanwhile Piccolomini, having assembled a for- 
midable force, sent to reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy ; but finding, to his astonishment, that 
their camp was already completely fortified, he 
prudently resolved not to hazard a battle, as a de- 
feat might be attended not only with the loss of 


* Bougeant, iiL 43. Histoire tie Condi, 379. 
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Dunkerque, but with that of all Flanders. And he 
probably flattered himself that Leyda would be 
able to defend the town, till the besiegers, dimi- 
nished by sickness and fatigue, might fall an easier 
prey. This calculation, though founded upon plau- 
sible ground, was disappointed by the energy of 
his opponent, who, when the works were finished, 
requested Leyda’s permission to send an officer of 
rank upon business of the highest importance. The 
Spanish commander returned for answer, that, con- 
sistently with the regulations prescribed by the 
Spanish government, he could not permit an enemy 
to enter the gates, but that a person of confidence 
should be immediately dispatched, for the purpose 
of receiving his highness’s commands. The follow- 
ing morning the officer arrived, when the duke 
frankly told him, that, notwithstanding the fate of 
Dunkerque was virtually decided, yet the esteem 
which he felt for the brave garrison, and their gal- 
lant commander, made him desirous of affording 
them every indulgence which he could grant, with- 
out infringing his duty. They might, in conse- 
quence, depend upon obtaining an honourable capi- 
tulation, provided they made haste to capitulate ; 
but if, on the contrary, they persisted in an useless 
defence, they must expect to be treated as prisoners. 
This conference having led to further negociations, 
it was finally agreed that the town should surren- 
der at the expiration of three days, unless it should 
be previously relieved ; and no attempt having 
been made for that purpose, on the eleventh of 
October, 1646, the French entered Dunkerque in 
triumph.* 


• Bougeant, 34. Hiatoir# de Condi, 403. 
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The Duke of Enghein, whom we must hence- 
forth call by the name of Cond£, as he had recently 
succeeded to that title upon the death of his father, 
having been rashly induced to accept the command 
of the Catalonian army, the conduct of the war in 
the Netherlands was jointly entrusted to Gassion 
and Rantzau ; both elevated to the dignity of mar- 
shals. The inconvenience resulting from divided 
authority has seldom been exemplified more strik- 
ingly, than in the operations of the troops under the 
direction of men, both eminently distinguished for 
military talents, but who appear to have agreed in 
one only point, that of thwarting each other’s de- 
signs. Availing himself of their dissentions, the 
Archduke Leopold, who commanded the Spanish 
forces, took Commines, Lens, and Landrey. An 
effort made for the relief of the latter, from the ju- 
dicious dispositions of Gassion, would probably have 
been attended with a fortunate issue, had not Rant- 
zau, who was much addicted to wine, and had spent 
the night with a convivial party, positively refused to 
move the following morning, notwithstanding the 
earnest solicitations of his colleague. This unfortu- 
nately created so much unnecessary delay, that be- 
fore the marshal recovered his senses, the moment 
for action was lost irretrievably. Indignant at being 
robbed of an opportunity for signalizing his name, 
Gassion determined upon recovering Lens, while 
Rantzau laid siege to Dixsmude; but when animating 
the troops by his own heroic example, he was mor- 
tally wounded. The death of an officer, universally 
esteemed for independence of character, no less than 
for personal bravery, was severely regretted by the 
army. That he was no favourite with the minister 
may be easily inferred from the eulogium he has al- 
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ready received ; but to an accurate knowledge of 
every branch of his profession, he united every qua- 
lity that constitutes an accomplished soldier, and 
which could be acquired in the school of Gustavus. 
He was no less distinguished for sobriety, temper- 
ance, and a thorough contempt of dissipation and 
pleasure, than for indefatigable activity, unconquer- 
able perseverance, and a spirit too proud to flatter 
the vices of an imperious minister, for the attainment 
of those honours, to which his services justly entitled 
him.* 

The defeat sustained by Harcourt, before the walls 
of Lerida, after a long and tedious siege, having en- 
tirely disconcerted the projects of Mazarin, he vented 
his indignation by ungenerously depriving that able 
officer of all his employments; and might have 
carried his injustice to still further extremeties, 
had not Coud£ embraced the defence of the 
unfortunate general, notwithstanding he was de- 
scended from a family, which had long been hostile 
to his own : for though he was emulating the 
splendid talents of Richelieu, the present minister 
was an admirable copyist of all his defects, and of 
none more so than that of punishing commanders 
not for want of capacity; not for want of zeal, but 
for want of success, even when the failure arose 
from his own inadvertence. 

To desert the Catalonians, after they had volun- 
tarily placed themselves under the protection of 
France, was a measure too repugnant to every ge- 
nerous feoling, even for the meanness of Mazarin to 
embrace ; and, in case tire war was to be continued, 
Cond& appeared the only chief capable of re-ani- 
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mating an army, disheartened by distress and dis- 
aster. Besides, if he could prevail upon the prince 
to cross the Pyrenees, the cardinal felt secure of ac- 
complishing one important point; either of reducing 
Lerida and Tarragona under the dominion of 
France ; or, what he probably regarded as a “ con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished,” of lowering 
the reputation of a hero, whose rare endowments 
attracted his envy, no less than he excited his ap- 
prehensions. All those splendid qualities which 
rendered the prince the idol of volatile people, con- 
spired to facilitate the scheme. The difficulties of 
the enterprise awakened his ardour, the confidence 
of the Catalonians excited his generosity, while his 
own unshaken integrity prevented him. from attend- 
ing to the admonition of his friends, when warned 
against the cardinal’s insidious designs. All he re- 
quired of Mazarin was to accelerate the necessary 
preparations, that he might be enabled to strike 
some decisive blow, before the heat of the summer, 
more formidable and destructive than the swords of 
the enemy, should compel him to relax in activity.* 

No man was ever more prodigal of promises 
thau the cardinal, and no man less exact in per- 
forming them. Enchanted with his good fortune in 
having persuaded Cond6 to hazard his reputation 
in Spain, he was too much occupied with domestic 
intrigues for maintaining his authority in defiance of 
the murmurs of an insulted people, to think of pro- 
viding for the wants of an army, the destruction of 
which might possibly have delighted him more 
than any conquests which it was likely to achieve. 

Upon his arrival at Barcelona, the prince at 


* Histone de Condi, 430. 
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length discovered that the suspicions of his friends 
had not been chimerical. No cannon nor reinforce* 
ments were sent; nor had any magazines been pro- 
vided. Though indignant at finding himself the 
dupe of his own credulity, he felt that his character 
was at stake, ^ipd that the glory to be acquired 
must necessarily augment in proportion to the ob- 
stacles surmounted. With indefatigable zeal he 
accordingly undertook to create the resources of 
which he was deprived by the inattention or trea- 
chery of Mazarin : yet, in spite of his exertions, 
he was obliged to wait at Barcelona for several 
weeks, before he received any reinforcements from 
France; and even when they arrived, he was still 
in want of ships, without the assistance of which, 
it was impossible to undertake the siege of Tarra- 
gona. At length a small squadron entered the 
port; but, instead of consisting of well appointed 
frigates, as he had been taught to expect, it was 
composed only of gallies, and even those were in 
so shattered a condition, that he was forced to 
send them back to Marseilles.* 

The seige of Lerida was now the only practica- 
ble enterprise, and even that was attended with so 
many difficulties, that few generals would have 
Ventured to undertake it. Lerida, though regularly 
defended with bastions, ditches, and a citadel, ac- 
cording to the system of fortification which at that 
time prevailed, was less indebted for its uncommon 
strength to art, than to the singularity of its situa- 
tion, being built upon the summit of a steep and 
craggy rock, so hard that it was scarcely practi- 
cable for the efforts of man to make the smallest 
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impression upon it. Since the loss of Barcelona, it 
was regarded as the key of the kingdoms of Va- 
lencia and Arragon ; and, on account of its local 
importance, had been entrusted to the valour of 
D. Georgio Britta,* a Portuguese officer, no less 
distinguished for skill and intrepidity, than for the 
chivalrous virtues of honour and generosity. 

Every thing most conducive to the security of a 
fortress had been carefully provided, a numerous 
garrison of veteran troops, provisions and ammu- 
nition in the greatest abundance, and an excellent 
train of artillery. 

Upon arriving before the town.f the French took 
possession of the lines which had been traced by 
Harcourt, and which the indolence, or the pre- 
sumption, of the Spaniards had prevented them from 
destroying. Notwithstanding the city was com- 
pletely blockaded, no progress could be made for 
want of the heavy artillery, which was stopped by 
a sudden inundation. At length the flood abated, 
and the cannon arrived ; this however proved of 
little importance, because in proportion as the sap- 
pers advanced, the rock became still more impene- 
trable. It was in vain for Cond6 to encourage the 
workmen by promises, praises, and prodigality: 
night after night was consumed in indefatigable la- 
bour, yet no visible progress was made ; while fre- 
quent sallies interrupted his toils, and annihilated in 


f Grammout give.* him the following character:— La place n'etait 
rien, mais Don Gregorio Brice ctoit quelque chose, C’ctait un dc ce$ 
Epagnol* do la vicille roclie, vaillanl eomme le Cid, ficr comme tons ks 
Gasmans ensemble, ct plus galant que tons les Abencerrages de Grenade, 
.—As a reward for his service. On lc mit a I'lnquisition. — Mem. de 
Grammonl, 122. 

* They appeared before Lerida on the loth of May, 1647. 
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a few hours the exertions of several days. The 
painful severity of a dangerous wound was insuffi- 
cient to check the ardour of Britta, who w hen too 
weak to support himself on his feet, was carried to 
the ramparts, and placed in a chair, in order to di- 
rect the operations of the garrison, and animate 
them by the presence of greater perseverance. In- 
spired with those romantic sentiments, which w ere 
once the distinctive ornaments of the Spanish na- 
tion, the governor never suffered a day to elapse, 
without sending a present of the most delicate fruits 
to his illustrious adversary. The prisoners on both 
sides were restored unrausomed; so that it was not 
only a struggle for glory and dominion, but a con- 
tention for superiority in the splendid virtues of 
urbanity, benevolence, and magnanimity.* 

Reiterated efforts having led to no decisive re- 
sults, Cond& was convinced, that with an army dis- 
heartened, and reduced by the ardour of a solsticial 
sun, perseverance must expose the remainder of his 
troops to slow, but certain destruction. Nothing 
therefore was left, except to raise the siege, or at- 
tempt the desperate alternative of an assault. — 
The latter, though most congenial to the prince s 
character, was rejected after mature deliberation. 
It was an invariable maxim with that illustrious 
chief, to regulate his operations without consulting 
even his most intimate friends, till every thing w as 
finally settled. Being now determined to abandon 
the enterprise, he communicated his intentions to 
Grammont, who no sooner received his instructions 
for carrying them into execution, than he gave vent 
to his joy in loud ejaculations, returning thanks to 


* 1647. Histoirc de Condi;, 446. 
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Providence with religious enthusiasm, for having 
inspired the prince with a resolution so honourable 
to his feelings, as a soldier, a man, and a citizen.* 
The talents of Cond& being required in another 
quarter, Schomberg was placed at the head of the 
Catalonian army the ensuing campaign ; during the 
greater part of which, he confined his troops to de- 
sultory incursions into the neighbouring province 
of Valencia; but, toward the end of the summer, 
having received reinforcements, he made himself 
master of Tortosa, a populous city on the Ebro. 

Notwithstanding the culpable neglect with which 
he had been treated by a vain and arrogant mini- 
ster, Conde was unable to resist the allurements of 
glory, when it appeared before his eyes in all its at- 
tractions. It therefore required little rhetoric to 
undertake the defence of Flanders, where the Arch- 
duke Leopold had opened the campaign with more 
than usual vigour and success. While the French 
were employed in reducing Ypres, an enterprise 
pregnant with difficulty and danger, the Spaniards 
presented themselves unexpectedly before the wails 
of Courtray, and earned it by assault with so much 
ease, that the garrison had barely time to retire into 
the citadel, which, after a vain parade of resistance, 
was surrendered with disgraceful facility.'}' 

An unsuccessful attempt to surprise Ostende, 
undertaken at the express injunction of Mazarin, 
and in contradiction to the wishes of Cond^, con- 
tributed to weaken the army, for which, in the dis- 
tracted situation of Paris, it was in vain to solicit 
supplies. The archduke, taking advantage of 
his present superiority, penetrated into Picardy, 


* HUt de Condi, 460., 
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and threatened Peronne, distributing as he proceed- 
ed, incendiary proclamations, inviting the inhabi- 
tants to assist him in overturning a government, by 
which they were grieviously oppressed.* 

Notwithstanding Cond6 was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of remaining on the defensive, a situation lit- 
tle suited to his enterprising spirit, he added greatly 
to his reputation by the almost prophetic discern- 
ment, with which he anticipated the enemy’s pro- 
jects, and protected the frontier wherever it was 
threatened. 

Disappointed in his expectations of tearing from 
France a portion of Picardy, Leopold traversed in 
haste the contiguous provinces of Hainaut and 
Flanders, in the hope of being able to recover 
Dunkerque, before Cond6 was prepared to defend 
it: but such were the vigilance aud activity of the 
prince, that no material advantages could be ob- 
tained by the enemy. After vainly attempting to 
deceive his antagonist by multiplied and contra- 
ry marches, the archduke resolved upon invest- 
ing Lens, a place of considerable importance. 
Conde was no sooner apprised of his intentions, 
than he marched to its relief, and, upon entering the 
extensive and undulated plain, in the midst of which 
that city arises, he to his inexpressible delight dis- 
covered the Spaniards arrayed in order of battle.f 

It has so often been my task to delineate scenes 
of bloodshed and desolation, that it is hardly pos- 
sible any longer to transpose the groupe, or vary 
the colours. I shall therefore confine myself at 
present to a hasty outline, leaving to the reader’s 
imagination to fill up the canvas. 


• llistoire de Condfe, 53, t Ibid, 61, 
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The combat w as obstinate, and for a long while 
doubtful. Every advantage that numbers, health, 
or discipline could afford, was decidedly in favour 
of the Spaniards ; as the French, weakened by fa- 
tigue aud disease, were rendered almost uncon- 
trollable by their sufferings. All their reliance was 
placed in the talents of their commander, in which 
their superiority was unquestionable. But, notwith- 
standing, Leopold was greatly inferior in skill, his 
want of experience was in some measure supplied 
by the veteran genius of Beck, who, bom to the 
lowly condition of a shepherd, had attained by the 
claims of unprotected merit to the highest mili- 
tary honours ; and that, in a country more preju- 
diced than any in modern Europe, in favour of the 
prerogatives of illustrious descent. 

The position of the Spaniards upou an elevated 
spot was too formidable to be attacked w ith im- 
punity ; Conde therefore endeavoured by various 
stratagems to draw them into the plain ; but finding 
his efforts ineffectual, he commenced a regular re- 
treat. Beck, eager to avail himself of superior 
numbers, and regarding the retrogade movement of 
the enemy as a tacit confession of weakness, imme- 
diately quitted his post, and fell upon their rear 
with so much violence, that it was instantly thrown 
into disorder. 

The situation of the French was now so critical, 
that it required all the talents and intrepidity of 
Cond& to prevent an ignominious defeat. Firmly 
resolved either to perish, or conquer, he changed 
his dispositions in face of the enemy with so much 
promptitude, that they were unable to avail them- 
selves of a circumstance, which might have been 
attended with the most disastrous consequences. 
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Each party fought with obstinate bravery, till the 
impetuosity of the French at length prevailed, and 
the Spanish line being broken, a horrible slaughter 
ensued. After exposing himself with the desperate 
courage of a volunteer, the archduke was hurried 
from the field of battle amidst a torrent of fugitives. 
Beck, after receiving a dangerous wound, fell into 
the hands of the victors, in a state so overwhelmed 
with sorrow, that he rather courted death, than 
strove to avoid it by submitting to medical disci- 
pline.* Thus perished the remnant of those vete- 
ran bands, which had escaped from the carnage of 
Rocroy, and which had formerly excited the admi- 
ration and terror of Europe. Few, however, were 
the benefits derived by the conqueror from this 
brilliant exploit; because the presumption of Maza- 
rin had kindled a flame, w hich threatened to spread 
in every direction, and which created such an 
alarm in the breast of the regent, as well as in that 
of the contemptible favourite whom she rashly sup- 
ported in defiance of the nation, that they saw r no 
hope of escaping from the impending storm, except 
by the powerful protection of Conde.f 


* Histoire de Condfe, 91. f Ibid. 98. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Characters of the different negoeiators employed at the congress of 
Munster and Osnabruck, with the views and pretensions of the differ- 
ent powers. 

The celebrity and importance of the treaty of 
Westphalia, which gave a new and more permanent 
form to the great commonwealth of civilized socie- 
ty, and served as the basis and model of all subse- 
quent negociations, so long as Europe retained the 
smallest vestige of independence, impose the neces- 
sity of entering into various details, which the ge- 
nerality of readers may possibly regard as tedious 
and uninteresting, but which cannot but appear in 
a very different light to the statesman, the civilian, 
and the philosopher. 

Athough the proposal of France and Sweden to 
select Munster and Osnabruck, as the theatres of 
negociation, had been accepted by their adversa- 
ries, various obstacles still remained to be over- 
come, before a congress could possibly assemble. 
Peace was indeed in every mouth ; but the hearts of 
those, upon whom it depended, were far from being 
peaceably inclined. The influence of France, when 
acting in concert with Sweden, was become so ex- 
tensive, that the tranquillity of Europe for a long 
time depended upon the pleasure of Richelieu. 
And he had so cruelly sported with the feelings of 
mankind, that his professions at length were univer- 
sally regarded as the offspring of policy and deceit. 
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With bitter anguish and disappointment the Ger- 
mans beheld themselves alternately the dupes and 
the victims of a power, which never hesitated to 
sacrifice the comforts of others, even for the attain- 
ment of a trifling advantage, and which would have 
regarded a province as cheaply purchased by the 
misery and destruction of thousands. 

A congress had been summoned to meet at Co- 
logne in 1636, to terminate hostilities between 
France and Austria;* and Cardinal Ginetti had 
been selected by the pope as mediator. Ambassa- 
dors also were appointed by Spain and Austria, 

. who actually proceeded to Cologne ; but whether 
with pacific intentions, as the German historians in 
general believe, or merely with a view of throwing 
upon their enemies the odium of protracted hostili- 
ties, as the French assert with greater probability, 
it is impossible now to decide. Certain, however, it 
is, that the papal legate remained for four years at 
Cologne in solitary pomp, before Richelieu conde- 
scended to fix upon a negociator ; and this unneces- 
sary delay proved a grievous disappointment to the 
Germans, and led them to credit the accusations of 
Austria. It is probable, however, that both parties 
were playing an artful game ; but, upon the present 
occasion, the imperial ministers managed their cards 
with the greatest address. Had Richelieu been 
sincere, he never would have brought forward the 
preposterous project of selecting Lubec for the treaty 
between Austria and Sweden, while the French 
plenipotentiaries remained at Cologne, because the 
remoteness of those cities from each other rendered 


* Boogcant, i. 261. 
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it extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible for 
the two treaties to proceed with equal steps, which 
had been made an indispensable article in the nego 
ciation.* 

As the death of Richelieu had produced no visi- 
ble change in the general policy of France, and the 
character of his successor was still less calculated to 
inspire either confidence or esteem, few were san- 
guine enough to expect a speedy termination to their 
miseries. 

After a sanguinary contest of twenty-five years, 
supported by the blood and treasure of Germany, 
nothing could be more natural than for the wretch- 
ed victims of Austrian ambition to regard peace 
as the greatest blessing which the bounty of Provi- 
dence could bestow. After the frightful picture so 
repeatedly presented to the reader’s imagination, it 
can hardly be necessary to expatiate farther upon 
the deplorable state to which a country was reduc- 
ed, formerly abounding in every thing most essen- 
tial to the happiness of man, but whose exhausted 
fields could no longer provide for the subsistence of 
its diminished population. Extensive plains, once 
remarkable for fertility and cultivation, were con- 
verted into barren desarts ; and large cities, lately 
conspicuous for wealth and industry, were become 
the melancholy receptacles of poverty and despair. 
Neither was this unfortunate change confined to the 
external condition of man — it had reached and per- 
verted his moral feelings. Every bond of union 
was torn asunder ; every sentiment of humanity was 


* Wallman’s G, jbicbte des Westphalischen Friedens. A work 
professedly written as a supplement to Schiller’s history of the “ Thirty 
Years War,” and executed with considerable ability. 
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eradicated. Born amid the crimes and turmoil of 
arms, without education, or the prospect of honest 
employment, the rising generation was taught to 
consider murder as the allotted occupation of man; 
ferocious courage as his noblest attainment, and 
plunder as the surest of emoluments. 

Peace alone could afford an effectual remedy for 
these evils ; but, amid the complicated interests of 
the hostile powers, each struggling to obtain some 
personal advantage at the expense of those whom 
he undertook to protect, how was that inestimable 
blessing to be secured ? The difficulties to be en- 
countered had been fully ascertained in the pro- 
ceedings of the diet, assembled at Ratisbonue, in 
1641 ; for though, among many important concerns, 
its attention had been directed to the attainments of 
peace, various impediments had arisen, sufficient to 
prove, that nothing but the most decisive success on 
the part of the allies could conquer the obstinacy 
of Austria. A war undertaken for the protection 
of commerce, or a disputed frontier, is easily 
brought to a conclusion, because those are tangible 
objects, the value of which may be easily ascer- 
tained ; but when men are contending for specu- 
lative theories, pride and prejudice are too deeply 
affected to allow room for rational discussion. 
Opinions, however erroneous, that have been cur- 
rent for many centuries, acquire, from habit, a pre- 
scriptive orthodoxy, which bids defiance to reason. 
Without enquiring on what foundation they rest, 
the generality of the world, having once imbibed 
them with their native tongue, respect them as parts 
of their Teligious creed, and, as such, defend them 
with a pertinacity not to be overcome, because it 
regards discussion as heretical ; — transmitted as 
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heir-looms from father to son, they are preserved 
with a veneration approaching to idolatry, and ap- 
pear as invaluable in the eyes of superstition, as the 
most precious relics of martyrology. In the present 
instance, however, it was not only the obstinacy of 
religion, but the pride of power which must be sub- 
dued. Since the reign of Charles V. the house of 
Ilapsburg had entertained such exaggerated no- 
tions of the imperial prerogative, that they scarcely 
deigned to treat the other sovereigns of Europe as 
equals; and most of the catholic states in Germany 
had been so long accustomed to these extravagant 
pretensions, that they foolishly imagined their own - 
consequence would be impaired, by reducing the 
authority of their illustrious chief within the bounds > 
of moderation. In weak understandings the ad- 
miration of royalty assumes the character of a po- 
litical mania; and a people must have made no 
little progress in philosophical researches, before 
they are enabled to perceive, that the kingly office 
was instituted not to flatter the vanity, nor to 
gratify the passions of an exalted individual, but 
for the benefit of society. An age of ignorance 
gave birth to this humiliating theory, and it re- 
quired all the influence of enlightened reason to 
destroy it. 

Fortunately, however, that influence was vigor- 
ously exerted for purposes the most patriotic and 
meritorious. I have already noticed the celebrated 
publication of Chemnitz,* in which the connexion 
subsisting between the different members of the 
empire and its chief, was examined with candour 
and freedom ; and the privileges of the subject, and 


* In chapter xxiii. 
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the prerogatives of the monarch so clearly defined, 
that it was no longer possible for ignorance to con- 
found them. The main object of this patriotic 
writer was to prove, that the splendour and dignity 
of the Germanic confederacy did not reside in the 
pomp or profusion of its political head, but in 
the collective body of the states. The sensation 
produced by this extraordinary work was so lively 
and universal, as clearly to shew, that the public 
mind was prepared for the reception of the boldest 
truths. Had the negociation been restricted to the 
internal politics of the empire, they even in that 
case would have embraced questions of the most 
difficult solution, but the claims of France and 
Sweden contributed to involve them in still greater 
perplexity. 

Cardinal Rosetti had been originally destined by 
the papal court for the important office of medi- 
ator at Munster; but his intimacy with Madame 
de Chevreuse,* joined to his well-known partiality 
to Spain, determined Mazarin to exclude him. By 
rejecting the negociator first selected for a mission 


• The character of this lady is thus drawn by Desorineaux. L a 
Duchesse de Chevreuse avoit ports a la cour de Louis XIII. le sceptre 
do la beaute ct des graces ; cllc avoit vieilli dans i’agitatinu des in- 
trigues, ct l’emportcmcnt des passions ; favorite dc la rcine, chass&c dc la 
coin - , retablie onsnite, exiiee de nouveau, poursuivie par Richelieu, dont 
die dedaiguuit la pui&sance, et les houunages, elle avoit rempli toutes les 
cours de I’ Europe de son nom, de scs diannes, de son esprit, et de ses 
•ventures gaiantes ; sa vie n’ollrc que le tableau interessant et deplorable 
des erreiirs et des passions ; on voyoit en elle un melange presqu'incroy- 
aldc de genie et dc puaiilaniraite, de grandeur et dc foiblesse, duplica- 
tions et de distractions, d’anibition ct des desintcresscment, d’activite ct 
dc mollcssc. Au reste personne no foula jamais aux pieds, avec moins 
do serupirte, la decenoc ct la reputation ; ct n’envisegca avec plus d’au- 
daec et de mepris, les dangers de toute espeee ; elle ne connoissait 
d’autres soiu, d'autres devoirs, que ceux dc plaire a cclui qui avoit sub- 
jugi son ame. — Histoire de Conde, ii. 806. 
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of' such infinite consequence, Mazarin flattered 
himself that he should acquire a considerable in* 
fluenceover his successor, who would be indirectly 
indebted to him for his employment. Without 
openly opposing the wishes of the sovereign pontiff 
he had recourse to his favourite system of intrigue, 
which completely answered his purpose. Wearied 
with waiting at Cologne for several years, without 
advancing a single step, Cardinal Giuetti returned 
to Italy, under pretext of recovering his health. 
Availing himself of this circumstance, the minister 
of Louis insisted, that it would be contrary to dip- 
lomatic etiquette, to appoint another legate, as 
Ginetti’s powers had never been officially revoked. 
Mortified at an opposition, which they little ex- 
pected, the Barbarini family resolved to revenge 
themselves by acceding to the wishes of Mazarin, 
and to leave the negoeiation in the hands of Ginetti, 
who was destitute of the abilities necessary for 
conducting such intricate concerns. But the legate 
continuing too much indisposed to resume his 
station, Chigi, who had acted as nuncio at Co* 
logne, w as directed to proceed to Munster, in order 
to be present at the opening of the congress. This 
indeed was a most fortunate occurrence, as Chigi 
was gifted with every quality, which could enable 
him to fill the important office with dignity. Dis- v 
appointed at finding him less devoted to France 
than her presumptuous minister had expected, the 
national historians accuse him of leaning toward the 
interest of Spain ; the Germans, on the contrary, with 
greater reason, applaud his discernment and impar- 
tiality. That he felt a strong prepossession in favour 
of that religion, from which he derived all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and distinction, it is impossible 
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to doubt; but, whatever may have been his private 
sentiments, he certainly concealed them with so 
much ingenuity, that the protestants believed him 
zealously bent upon restoring peace to the Christian 
republic. Though, undoubtedly, not a genius of 
the highest order, he possessed a clear understand- 
ing, an accurate judgment, and insinuating manners. 
Such indeed was his address in gaining the good 
opinion of all who approached him, that al- 
though the acute and suspicious D’Avaux for a 
long time considered him devoted to France, the 
opposite party never ventured to question his 
probity. 

Certain it is, that, without the utmost exertion of 
patience and perseverance, it would have been im- 
possible for Chigi to contend against the pride of 
the Spaniards, the levity of the French, and the 
presumptuous variety of the Austrians. In his in- 
structions from Rome the most rigid impartiality 
was enjoined. He was also positively forbidden to 
bring forward any proposition of his own, or even 
to declare his private sentiments respecting those of 
the different plenipotentiaries; but was to confine 
himself entirely to receiving their projects in uniting 
and communicating them to the opposite party. His 
visits w’ere to be regulated, with scrupulous atten- 
tion, to the established roles of precedence, while 
he studiously avoided, either by word or action, to 
give umbrage to any of the parties. It cannot, 
however, be supposed, that Urban could remain an 
indifferent spectator of the event. On the contrary, 
it would have been totally inconsistent with his 
station, as head of the catholic church, not to have 
felt a deep interest in the result of a discussion, in- 
tended to establish the political rights of a rival re- 
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ligion, to determine what portion of wealth and 
authority should be wrested from the orthodox 
clergy, and to regulate the balance of power in 
Italy.* 

This latter consideration, being equally interesting 
to the Venetians, was particularly recommended to 
the attention of their ambassador, Luigi Contarini, 
who, in conjunction with the papal nuncio, was 
chosen to mediate between the belligerent powers. 
Highly distinguished for address and capacity in 
various missions, he united the craft and cunning of 
the Italian character to the coolness and caution 
of the German. When unable to extort from the 
silent prudence of the Austrian ambassadors a 
disclosure of their lofty pretensions, he addressed 
himself directly to the imperial cabinet, by means 
of the Venetian envoy at Vienna; and thus fre- 
quently succeeded in finding a clue to the labyrinth, 
in which he must otherwise have been entangled. 
It is the characteristic of a Frenchman to believe 
himself endowed with every talent that can adorn or 
dignify a mortal. In the conduct of a campaign, or 
the arrangement of a ball, in diplomatic dexterity, 
or colloquial refinement, he fancies himself superior 
to the rest of mankind. The same extravagant pre- 
tensions, which influence the individual in his pri- 
vate capacity, are extended to political concerns. 
Other nations were formed, in his estimation, to 
flatter his passions, forward his views, and smooth 
his ascent to universal dominion ; and the people, 
who venture to contest this ridiculous claim, are 
treated as ignorant, or ungrateful. Under this im- 
pression, the Venetians were expected, by unbound- 


* Waltman, i. (U. Bougeant, Li. 2. Galetti, ii. SQ, 
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ed support, to shew their gratitude to France, for 
having extinguished the flame which threatened to 
desolate Italy. And accordingly, the conduct of the 
mediator afforded matter for serious complaints, 
when he was found to prefer his duty to every con- 
sideration of personal attachment. This steady ad- 
herence to the precepts of honour was studiously 
represented as a culpable partiality to Austria ; and 
the French negociators were highly offended at his 
refusal to receive the deputies from Portugal and 
Catalonia, though he could not have assented to 
this extraordinary proposal, without openly violat- 
ing the rules of propriety, which forbade him to 
acknowledge men as accredited agents, the re- 
presentatives of men who were at that time re- 
garded by the greater part of Europe as rebels and 
traitors.* 

The mediation of the Pope was avowedly restrict- 
ed to the catholic powers, but that, of Venice ex- 
tended to the protestants, and the Swedish negoci- 
ation had been left entirely to the management of 
Contarini, since the rapture with Denmark. One 
great difficulty, however, remained, before this ar- 
rangement could be carried into effect; because it 
would have proved derogatory to the dignity of the 
ambassador to give him a colleague, and the pride 
of Sweden was offended at the idea of leaving 
their affairs in the hands of a simple secretary. In 
order therefore to obviate every possible objection, 
it was agreed that the Swedish and imperial plenipo- 
tentiaries should carry on the negociation in writing ; 
a mode of intercourse by no means unusual in, Ger- 
many, Contarini’s mission thus embraced a wider 
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field than that of his colleague, yet, in all affairs 
relating to the catholic states, the superiority of the 
latter was undisputed. To him alone were ad- 
dressed the proposals and answers of the different 
ambassadors, and by him alone were they signed. 
The representative of Venice attended his sum- 
mons, whenever he had any thing of consequence to 
communicate ; and it was to his house that the ple- 
nipotentiaries repaired, when desirous of conferring 
with the mediators.* 

After what has been said in the preceding pages, 
it can hardly be requisite to recapitulate the names 
of the different powers, whose representatives as- 
sembled in Westphalia. Though comprehending a 
greater variety of nations than had ever met for 
diplomatic discussions, they may be divided into 
two distinct classes — Spain and Austria, with their 
numerous adherents on one side ; and, on the other, 
France and Sweden, with their protestant allies. 
Diverging into a thousand subordinate channels^ 
their interests and pretensions embraced every ques^ 
tion most material to the welfare of society. 

Though the choice of the negociators was a con- 
sideration of the highest moment to every power 
engaged in the treaty, it was particularly important 
to the emperor, who had not only to contend 
against foreign ambition, but also to defend the iim 
perial prerogatives against the violent attacks of 
domestic enemies, the greater part of whom were 
struggling for commercial or territorial advantages, 
while they pretended to be fighting in defence of 
liberty, and vindicating the cause of toleration. 


* Bougeant, 7. GuMti, 82, 
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The destined head of the Austrian embassy, 
Maximilian, Count of Trautmannsdorf, did not ar- 
rive at Munster until some months after the con- 
gress was opened, when he was universally hailed 
as the harbinger of peace ; because his irreproach- 
able probity was regarded as a pledge, that the 
emperor at length had yielded to the wishes of a 
suffering people, and was seriously desirous of ter- 
minating hostilities. In the mean time, the Count 
of Nassau presided over the mission, not because 
he was endowed with the talents necessary for con- 
ducting an intricate negotiation, but because he 
was eminently gifted with every personal attraction, 
and fond of magnificence and expense. Educated 
by his parents in the Lutheran tenets, he had been 
induced by circumstances to embrace the catholic 
faith, and had, in consequence, become a consider- 
able favourite at Vienna, where a rigid attachment 
to orthodox opinions proved the surest road to pre- 
ferment. 

While Nassau was acquiring admiration by his 
external accomplishments, his want of ability was 
amply supplied by the splendid talents of Wolmar, 
the friend and instructor of his youth. Born in an 
inferior station of life, and destined for the humble 
office of village pastor in the Lutheran church, Wol- 
mar felt himself designed by nature to shine in a 
more exalted sphere, and probably, with a view of 
obtaining those envied situations, contributed to his 
pupil’s conversion. Honour and riches now pre- 
sented themselves in a tangible shape, and, allured 
by the seducing prospect, he pursued them with 
unremitting assiduity. Deeply versed in all the in- 
tricacies of the Germanic constitution, and tho- 
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roughly acquainted with the interests of Austria, he 
soon gained admission into polished society, and, 
by attending to the manners and conversation of the 
great, exchanged the pedantic stiffness of a college 
for the captivating politeness of a courtier, His re- 
putation for integrity, as well as knowledge, in- 
spired the emperor with so much confidence, that 
he was entrusted with all the secrets of the Austrian 
cabinet, and sent to Munster to retard the negocia- 
tion by every impediment that artifice could create, 
without openly exciting suspicion. But when Traut- 
inannsdorf was entrusted with ample powers to con- 
clude a general peace, Wolmar was obliged, in ap- 
pearance at least, to second the views of that en- 
lightened statesman, though strongly suspected, 
upon various occasions, of having clandestinely 
thwarted them. Trautmannsdorf was decidedly hos- 
tile to Spain, and had frequently endeavoured to 
convince the emperor of the impolicy of his con- 
duct, in sacrificing so much to the pride of a na- 
tion, from which no adequate return could be ex- 
pected. Wolmar, on the coutrary, was secretly 
devoted to the court of Madrid, and often started 
unnecessary doubts, to protract the discussions. 
The proved integrity of Oxenstiern accorded so 
exactly with the feelings of the former, that they 
soon entertained for each other the warmest esteem ; 
while Salvius and Wolmar, to national jealousy 
united the bitterness of personal rivalry. Univer- 
sally regarded as superior to their colleagues in poli- 
tical sagacity, they were constantly at war with each 
other; hence the Swede became more active, than 
he might otherwise have been, in support of the 
protestant claims, while his antagonist endeavoured 
to prove the sincerity of his conversion, by the ob- 
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stinacy with which he defended the religion to which 

he owed his present elevation.* 

During the time that Nassau and Wolmar w’ere 
employed at Munster, in devising expedients to pro- 
tract the treaty, Count d’Avcrsberg and Crane were 
occupied at Osnabruck in a similar manner. The 
former, impressed with the most extravagant ideas 
of imperial prerogatives, and thinking every conces- 
sion disgraceful to a sovereign, who represented the 
majesty of the Roman Csesars, w ould have left the 
question to the decision of arms, rather than meanly 
attempted to avert the storm by condescension and 
compromise ; while the latter, whose only claim to 
celebrity was derived from his thorough acquaint- 
ance with those pedantic forms, to which prejudice 
attaches such infinite importance, was far better cal- 
culated to occupy a professor's chair in some catholic 
university, than to shine among men too enlightened 
to mistake the knowledge of languages for wisdom. 

With the interests of Spain hardly less compli- 
cated than those of Austria, three negociators were 
entrusted. The Count of Pegnerandes, w ho com- 
menced his career by delivering lectures upon civil 
war, in the university of Salamanca ; but having un- 
expectedly inherited a large estate, exchanged the 
gown of a pedant for the plumes of a courtier, and 
aspired to signalize his entry into public life by 
filling some post of distinction. Family connexions, 
supported by the influence of a beautiful wife, 
placed him at the head of the Westphalian em- 
bassy, although his acquirements were entirely scho- 
lastic, and his ideas narrowed by early habits of se- 
clusion. Having never, till he was vested w ith the 
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dignity of an ambassador, passed the confines of 
Spain, and but rarely diverged from the regular road 
from Madrid to Salamanca, he was firmly per- 
suaded that no earthly power, with the single excep- 
tion of Austria, was strong enough to resist the 
sovereign of Peru, and he departed for Munster, in 
the fullest conviction that, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the imperial crown, he was de- 
puted to prescribe the conditions of peace to the hu- 
miliated champions of heresy. With these prepos- 
sessions it is easy to conceive that he was equally 
proud and opiuiated ; but, being told that mysterious- 
ness was a proof of capacity, he made a secret of the 
most trifling concerns, and by a pompous affectation 
of impenetrability, exhausted the patience of all 
who approached him. Though he beheld the Spa- 
nish monarchy crumbling in pieces, and progres- 
sively stripped of its foreign dominions, he persisted 
in refusing to make the smallest concessions, lest it 
should be considered by the world as an acknow- 
ledgment of weakness, and a proof, that the sue-; 
cessors of Ferdinand and Charles were no longer 
arbiters of Europe* His colleague, Suviedra, had 
been likewise a professor at Salamanca ; but having 
suddenly acquired considerable wealth, and pur- 
chased the title of count, he was sent to the con- 
gress at Munster, where he was equally distinguish- 
ed for pride and for address. The weight of the ne- 
gociation, however, principally rested upon the ca- 
pacity and experience of Brun, a man of cultivated 
understanding and polished manners, and perfectly 
acquainted with all the delicacies of the French 
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and Latin languages, both of which he spoke with 
classical elegance. But, however brilliant his ge- 
nius, or extensive his information, his most admi- 
rable talent was that of diplomacy. Entirely free 
from that weak and insulting affectation of national 
superiority, the offspring of ignorance and bi- 
gotry, which led Castillians to regard themselves as 
the greatest and wisest of mortals, he was easy of 
access, unassuming in his behaviour, and lively and 
amiable in conversation. Never at a loss for expe- 
dients to conceal his own plans, or to discover those 
of his opponents, he disguised profound dissimula- 
tion under the semblance of frankness, and gave to 
reports, which he had privately circulated from in- 
terested motives, the strongest appearance of pro- 
bability. Less desirous of procuring an honourable 
peace, than of disconcerting the projects of Mazarin, 
whom he personally hated, the leading object of his 
ambition w'as to detach Sweden and Holland from 
their connexion with France ; and, with respect to 
the latter, he succeeded.* 

Among the adherents of Austria two only have 
claims to the reader’s attention — the Dukes of Lor- 
raine and Bavaria : for it would be useless to waste 
our time in illustrating the venal policy of the eccle- 
siastical princes, among whom it is hardly possible 
to discover one, who had the sagacity to appreciate 
the true interests of his country, or the spirit requi- 
site to pursue it. But Maximilian of Bavaria was 
abundantly gifted with that worldly wisdom, which 
is far more useful in the conduct of political affairs, 
than the splendour of genius, because it enables its 
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possessor to turn every occurrence to his own ad- 
vantage, and frequently to derive an accession of 
power from circumstances which, to men of inferior 
abilities, would have brought only ruin and disgrace. 
The various situations in which he has acted, must 
have so fully illustrated his projects and principles, 
that it can hardly be necessary to add, that he was 
attached to the house of Austria by the double tie 
of interest and ambition. Ardently bent upon trans- 
mitting to his descendants the electoral dignity, 
he was afraid that, should Sweden obtain a decisive 
superiority, she would exert it in favour of the Pa- 
latine. This led him to support the Austrian cause 
with unshaken fidelity, but it induced him also to 
carry on a clandestine correspondance with France, 
that he might never be in want of a protector, what- 
ever were the result of the contest. 

Though the Duke of Lorraine was endowed with 
military talents, and personal bravery, sufficient to 
have attracted universal admiration, yet his volatile 
disposition, by hurrying him oufrom folly to folly, 
prevented him from conducting himself with pru- 
dence or consistency in any situation. 

As Austria and Spain were the most distinguish- 
ed champions of the catholic church, so Sweden 
and France were placed at the head of the protest- 
ant party : for, although Louis XIII. was no less 
hostilely inclined to the doctrines of the reformers 
than Philip or Ferdinand, and persecuted their fol- 
lowers with equal severity, he had been led by cir- 
cumstances to act in contradiction to his natural 
feelings, and to advocate the cause of religious free- 
dom in Germany : but as prejudice and policy were 
frequently at variance, both during his reign and 
that of his successor, many striking inconsistencies 
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may be discovered in the conduct of the French 
negociators, and particularly in that of D’Avaux, 
so blindly devoted to the ancient religion, that he 
often opposed the projects of Oxenstiern, when, by 
a firm union, he might have carried a point of the 
utmost importance.* Though deeply versed in the 
refinements of diplomatic intrigue, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the politics of Europe, D’Avaux was 
by no means a favourite with Mazarin, who gave all 
his confidence to Servien, and thus excited between 
them an unconquerable jealousy, which led them 
frequently to act in contradiction, and even to cen- 
sure each other’s proceedings in satirical pam- 
phlets. 

It must however be admitted, that the talents of 
the latter, in some degree, justified the cardinal’s 
partiality. Servien had occupied the place of secre- 
tary of state during the brilliant administration of 
Richelieu, by whom his understanding had been so 
highly appreciated, that he had been entrusted with 
the management of an important negociation in Italy, 
Animated by the proud feeling of conscious ability, 
he ill brooked the affected superiority of his col- 
league, who disdained to treat as his equal a man as 
decidedly his inferior in the prerogatives of birth, 
as he excelled him in intellectual attainments. 
D’Avaux’s acquirements were the result of labour, 
w hich had fertilized a soil naturally unprolific : Ser- 
vien, on the contrary, possessed a brilliant genius, 
and a quickness of intellect, which enabled him to 


• The bigotry of D’Avaux was so inconsistent with his general cha- 
racter, that it has often been attributed to interested motives ; and he 
has in consequence been accused of dofending the papal sec, from the 
hope of obtaiuing a cardinal’s hat, and succeeding Mazarin as minister. 
Ualetti, ii. 85. 
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seize all the bearings of a question with the utmost 
facility. The manners of the former were polished, 
attractive, and courtly; those of the latter rough 
and repulsive. Trusting entirely to the soundness 
of an argument, he was often inattentive to the lan- 
guage in which it was arrayed ; yet, when he deem- 
ed it important to dazzle his auditors, he could 
adorn his discourse with all the beauties of rhetoric. 

It is a singular phenomenon in the diplomatic 
history of France, to find a prince of the blood at 
the head of an embassy ; but the unquiet temper of 
the Duke of Longueville having excited the jealousy 
of Mazarin, he employed all the artifices of which 
he was master, to persuade that prince, that the 
splendour of so illustrious a name would give dig- 
nity and importance to the mission. But so little 
confidence was placed in his capacity, that consi- 
derable progress w as made in the treaty before his 
arrival at Munster, and he was permitted to leave it 
before it was brought to maturity.* 

The same unfortunate jealousies, which occasion- 
ed a coldness between Servien and D’Avaux, ren- 
dered Salvius the secret enemy of Oxenstiem. The 
exalted character of the chancellor, his eminent ser- 
vices, and unrivalled talents, had deservedly raised 
him to that pitch of reputation, to which only wis- 
dom and virtue can attain. The lustre of qualities 


* Tiie T>ukc of Looguevillc’s portrait is drawn as follows, by the lirely 
pencil of Cardinal dc Ketz: — •“ Monsieur de Longueville avoit, arcc le 
beau nom d’Orleans, tie la vivaeite, de I’tigriment, de la depenae, de la 
liberalite, de la jurtit e, de la valeur, dc la grandeur ; et il ne fut jamais 
qu’un homme mediocre, parcequ’il eut toujouns des idecs qni furent in- 
(incinent au dcssns de sa capacity. Avcc la capacity, ct !e» grands des- 
seins on n’esl jamais rumple pour rien ; quand on ne les soutient pas, I’on 
i»‘est pas compti pour bcaucoup, et e’est ce qni fait 1c mediocre.'’ i. 294. 
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so rare and pre-eminent, reflected dignity on all his 
connexions, but more particularly on bis son, who, 
in conjunction with Salvius* was appointed to con- 
duct the negociations at Osnabruck, Convinced, 
from experience, that the professions ot France 
were seldom sincere, he was strongly impressed with 
the necessity of guarding continually against her 
insidious designs. Aware also that she possessed 
the amplest means of corruption, together with the 
inclination to employ them, he strenuously exhorted 
both Salvius and his son to be constantly upon their 
guard against her intrigues; and, lest either of 
them should be tempted to swerve from their duty, 
by the insidious offers of Mazarin, he took care 
that they should never have reason to alledge distress 
as an excuse for venality. Besides, he flattered 
himself, that the French would relinquish every hope 
of corrupting his son, when they beheld him sur- 
rounded by a princely retinue, and living w ith the 
magnificence of a sovereign. 

The idea of restoring peace to Europe, and con- 
firming the ascendancy of Sweden, was so congenial 
with the feelings of the chancellor, that he would 
probably have managed the negoeiation in person, 
had he not been convinced, that his presence was 
necessary at Stockholm, to watch Christina, whose 
partiality to France might otherwise have induced 
her to barter the glory of Sweden for the praises of 
a people, so skilful in giving to the basest adulation 
the attraction of novelty, and the appearance of 
sincerity. 

In the selection of substitutes, Oxenstiern appears 
to have acted with his usual discernment ; for, 
though greatly inferior to his father in solidity of 
judgment, in the vastness and variety of his know- 
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ledge, and the extent and magnificence of his plans, 
young Oxenstiern was endowed with personal merit 
to entitle him to the highest employments. The 
best education that Sweden could supply had 
awakened in his mind a taste for literature, which 
never forsook him through life ; and his views and 
understanding had been subsequently enlarged by- 
visiting the different courts of Europe, at that time 
in alliance with Sweden. Upon his return from his 
travels, he embraced a military career, and served 
with distinction under his maternal uncle. Marshal 
Horn. But as his talents were better adapted to the 
cabinet, than to the field, his father initiated him 
in all the mysteries of Swedish politics, particularly 
as connected with Germany ; and, during that pe- 
riod, when he represented the crown of Sweden, 
and directed the protestant confederacy, he made 
him acquainted with the most secret transactions 
in which he was engaged. With such peculiar ad- 
vantages, even moderate abilities might have ap- 
peared respectable; but the Swedish ambassador 
to a strong understanding united judgment, con- 
sistency, and prudence. These qualities, however, 
were impaired by considerable defects. No less 
haughty than D’Avaux, his pride assumed a more 
disgusting form, because it was not softened by 
elegant manners. The splendour of his establish- 
ment perhaps was carried to a ridiculous excess, 
as he never appeared in public without a royal re- 
tinue, and never sat down to dinner without an- 
nouncing to the world, like the Khan of the Tartars, 
the hour of his repast by the sound of trumpets. 

With feelings such as these, it was natural for 
him to treat Salvius as a dependent, rather than an 
equal ; because the pride of aristocracy is apt to 
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regal'd the splendour of birth as more honourable 
than that of genius. Salvius however judged more 
discreetly, and refused to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of a man, whose understanding was inferior 
to his own. Apprehensive of the consequences 
likely to ensue from this want of cordiality, he en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by a connexion 
with the party, in opposition to the chancellor ; and 
w as so successful in the attempt, that he not only 
obtained their cordial support, but even insinuated 
himself into the favour of Christina, whose good 
opinion he is supposed to have required, at the ex- 
pense of his colleague.* 

As the reader must by this time be thoroughly 
acquainted with the characters of those, to whose 
management the negociation was entrusted, it is 
time to enquire to what particular objects each was 
directed to attend. 

Never before Were the sovereigns of Austria op- 
posed to so formidable a confederacy, nor had they 
ever been reduced to greater distress : for, though 
the imperial armies had upon various occasions 
supported their ancient renown, the blow inflicted 
by Gustavus Adolphus had shaken the monarchy 
to its very foundations. Every succeeding cam- 
paign had gradually weakened the colossal fabric 
erected by the ambition of Charles V. at the ex- 
pense of so much blood and treasure ; and* should 
hostilities continue a few years longer, there was 
great reason to apprehend, that the emperor might 
lose even the little influence, which he still retained 
among the protestant states. The insurrection in 
Bohemia, at the commencement of the war, and 
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Wallenstein's conspiracy in the sequel, had ma- 
nifested too plainly for presumption to mistake, 
how much a sovereign, however absolute, has to 
fear from the resentment of his subjects and ge- 
nerals, when the former are exasperated by in- 
tolerance and oppression, and the latter attached 
by no tie except personal interest. A spirit of in- 
subordination prevailed throughout the hereditary 
dominions, which wanted only the countenance of 
a victorious foe to kindle into a general conflagra- 
tion. Every hope of again connecting the members 
of the empire in the ancient bonds of association, 
had long been relinquished even by the most san- 
guine catholics. No ally remained capable of af- 
fording effectual support, except the Duke of Ba- 
varia, who, though zealously devoted to the papal 
communion, was still more warmly devoted to am- 
bition, so that if called upon to decide between 
Rome and Maximilian, there could be little hope 
of his seeking the crown of martyrdom : and, 
should the want of resources to continue the con- 
test, or the prospect of gain by abandoning it, in- 
duce him to conclude a separate peace, Ferdinand 
foresaw, that he should be left alone to contend 
against the united strengtli of France and Sweden, 
aided by all whom resentment for former injuries, 
or the hope of obtaining a share in the spoil, ren- 
dered hostile to the pretensions of Austria. 

The Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony had 
suffered so severely from their own imprudence, that 
they no longer desired to take an active part in 
the contest, but gave the emperor to understand, 
that they thought themselves entitled to his 
warmest thanks, for not openly opposing him in the 
field. 
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The loss of Holstein had convinced the King of 
Denmark of the danger of contending with Sweden; 
so that instead of deriving any benefit from the folly 
of Christian, Ferdinand was compelled either to 
leave his hereditary dominions exposed to the fury 
of Torstenson, or to abandon his friend in distress. 

Peace alone could save the house of Austria from 
impending destruction, but it was in vain to expect 
it, without sacrifices, at which the pride of Ferdinand 
revolted. The dismemberment of the empire for 
the indemnification of those powers, by which he 
had been reduced to distress, together with the limi- 
tation of the imperial authority, were the probable 
consequences of a treaty ; and a severer lesson than 
any which he had hitherto received, was requisite 
to teach him humility. Presumption also whispered, 
that by persevering in the contest, it was far from 
impossible some opportunity might occur of nego- 
ciating to greater advantage. With the victory at 
Duttingen his hopes revived. Another such tri- 
umph, and he still might be able to dictate the con- 
ditions of peace. 

The utmost address however was required to de- 
ceive the public, whose aversion to war had been 
unequivocally manifested at a diet assembled at 
Francfort in lt>44, ostensibly with the view of re- 
forming certain abuses in the administration of 
justice, but in reality for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what fresh resources could be extorted from 
the German people in their present calamitous situ- 
ation. Instead however of attending to the repre- 
sentations of the imperial ministers, the members 
of this assembly almost unanimously voted, that the 
restoration of peace should be the primary object, 
of their attention. Another question of the highest 
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political importance was next brought under dis- 
cussion ; viz. whether the college of princes, and 
that of the imperial cities, should be allowed to 
send deputies to the congress. This was likewise 
decided against the wishes of the emperor, who in- 
sisted, that the claim was not only unsupported by 
former precedents, but tended directly to embarrass 
the mediators, by occupying their attention with 
questions relative to the internal policy of Germany, • 
most of which had been already decided, either by 
the treaty of Prague, or by the diet of Ratisbonne, 
These arguments, however, failed to produce the 
desired effect; because the occasion appeared par- 
ticularly favourable for establishing those rights, 
which had long been neglected, or overlooked. 
But while the diets supported their privileges with 
becoming spirit, they deemed it prudent to efface 
oil suspicion of hostility to the imperial throne, by 
publicly declaring, that they did not-mean to attack 
the just prerogatives of their chief, nor even to re- 
quire tli at their deputies should be presentat every 
debate, but solely at those which involved the ge- 
neral interests of the empire, respecting which 
nothing ought to be determined without their con- 
currence.* 

Convinced that the result of the negociation 
must ultimately depend upon the success of the 
armies in Germany, the imperial ministers beheld 
with indifference all other events, provided they 
could obtain an ascendancy there. Victory, they 
hoped, might enable them once more to unite all 
the members of the empire, and when acting in 
concert, no European power could resist the de- 
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scendants of Arminius. Under this impression it 
was natural for them to behold with secret satis- 
faction the efforts of France simultaneously directed 
against Spain, and the Netherlands, while Sweden 
was left by the jealousy, or imprudence of Mazarin, 
to support the whole brunt of the conflict. The 
commencement of hostilities between Sweden and 
Denmark was hailed by a presumptuous adminis- 
tration as the prelude to prosperous fortune ; and 
the consequences of that ill-advised measure were 
productive of the bitterest disappointment. Too 
proud and opiniated to profit by experience, the 
imperial cabinet no sooner beheld one project dis- 
concerted by the wisdom, or valour of their foes, 
than they caught at another, no less hollow, with 
equal eagerness. Influenced by similar motives, 
Ferdinand suffered ambition to get the better of 
prudence, and directed his ambassadors to protract 
the negociation by every possible artifice.* 

Though Spain had hitherto taken no very active 
part in the German war, it was in vain for Europe 
to look for permanent tranquillity, till she should 
terminate hostilities with France, and acknowledge 
the independence of Holland. Impoverished by the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru, because a sudden 
influx of wealth, which ignorance regarded as in- 
exhaustible, had rendered the lazy Castillian more 
indifferent than ever to the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the encouragement of manufactures. 
Exhausted by fruitless and impolitic attempts to 
subjugate a people, whom the enthusiasm of liberty 
had rendered invincible, and debilitated by the fatal 
consequences of internal disaffection, which burst 
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forth simultaneously in Catalonia, Portugal, and 
Naples, a country destined by Providence to have 
been the garden of the world, was converted into 
an uncultivated desart ; and a people possessing 
every advantage of Climate, soil, and situation, had 
been degraded into a nation of beggars. Though 
nearly reduced to a state of political inauition, and 
with nothing to support him but pride, the Spanish 
monarch appeared doubtful, whether peace were 
desirable, because it could not be obtained without 
various sacrifices, which would blazon his weakness 
to the world, and compel him to descend from that 
eminence, where he endeavoured to conceal disease 
and decrepitude under the trappings of pride and 
ostentation. [ J 

Inflated with the recollection of former glory, as 
with the chimeras of a flattering dream, D. Louis 
de Haro, who with the place of Olivares had in- 
herited his extravagant principles, could ill brook 
the humiliation of submitting to the ascendancy 
of a people, one of whose sovereigns had been 
formerly a prisoner at Madrid. Accustomed to 
acquire an extension of territory by every treaty, 
neither the king, nor the minister, possessed that 
firmness of intellect which instructs man to yield 
f,o necessity; for it is as much by bending oppor- 
tunely to the current of fortune, as by manfully 
struggling against it, that tnie dignity and for- 
titude are displayed. 

Instead of concentrating his forces for the re- 
covery of the Netherlands, in conformity to the 
sagacious counsel of Spinola, the vauity of Philip 
— for the motive by which he was impelled deserves 
not the elevated title of ambition — induced him to 
render all his efforts abortive, by multiplying the 
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objects of attack. While every attempt to enrich 
himself with the spoils of the Palatine had been 
frustrated by the vigilance of Oxenstiern, and 
France, in conjunction with the Duchess of Savoy, 
had impeded his progress in Italy, the Dutch esta-r 
blished their power on so solid a foundation, that 
they were enabled every year to enlarge the re- 
public by additional conquests. 

Under similar circumstances a wiser monarch 
would have endeavoured to secure himself against 
future losses by a prudent compromise with the 
victor. Not so the King of Spain; who was too 
dull to discover, or too proud to admit, that codl- 
rnercial enterprize is the true source of prosperity, 
and that A nation may be poor, contemptible, and 
impotent, though fleet after fleet enter its harbours, 
with rich cargoes of gold and silver. A tempo- 
rising policy was far better suited to the incapacity 
of Philip than the decisive counsels of wisdom, 
because it left every thing open to the operations 
of chance, and required little mental exertion* 
Hoping that France, distracted by internal com- 
motions, would be compelled to recal her armies 
for the protection of the capital ; and, trusting to 
the insolence and intemperance of Mazarin, and 
his own secret emissaries for fomenting the flame, 
Philip directed his ambassadors to counteract every 
project for a general peace, but earnestly to en- 
deavour by flattery and concessions to promote a 
reconciliation with Holland. • 

Most of the German princes, who still adhered 
to the papal religion, were guided by the example of 
Austria and Bavaria ; the circles were influenced 
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by the conduct of their directors, so that, though 
many of the members were individually anxious to 
terminate hostilities, they were hurried away by 
the impetuosity of a stream, against which they 
were too weak to contend.* 

The reader has been long acquainted with the 
motives by which Cardinal Richelieu was originally 
impelled to declare war against Austria, and has 
seen the policy of that enlightened minister com- 
pletely justified by events. Mistress of Roussillon, 
and the greater part of Catalonia, France had 
opened a road to Madrid, and was thus enabled to 
carry the war into the very heart of the Spanish 
dominions. The acquisition of Casale, and various 
other places in the north of Italy, might lead to the 
conquest of Milan, ever a favourite project with the 
Parisian court, to the attainment of which she had 
repeatedly sacrificed torrents of blood, and incal- 
culable treasures. Alsace, in conjunction with the 
forest towns, created a barrier on the eastern fron- 
tier, which secured her against the dread of inva- 
sion; and the occupation of Philipsburg not only 
afforded an easy communication with Hessia, but 
opened a passage into the heart of the empire. In 
the Netherlands she had made considerable pro- 
gress, as well as in the electorates of Treves and 

n ' 

Cologne, f 

Never had the resources of France appeared so 
formidable as during the brilliant administration of 
Richelieu, and even after his death the impulse 
given by his genius to the political machine con- 
tinued to operate with unabating energy, urging it 
forward in the career of glory. It is true, indeed, 
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that the internal prosperity of the nation by no 
means corresponded with its external splendour. 
Great and oppressive were the burthens under which 
the people were destined to groan ; but by a govern- 
ment as absolute and unfeeling as that of France, 
during the reign of Lewis XIII. and his despotic 
successor, the sufferings of peasants and manufac- 
turers were accounted as trifles, when put in compe- 
tition with the caprices of the sovereign, or the 
attractions of military renown. 

It was generally believed to have been the in- 
tention of Richelieu to carry on the war so long as 
soldiers or money could be procured, and the heart 
of Mazarin was a stranger to all those tender feelings 
which might have induced a less vain and absolute 
minister to consider, that laurels might be too dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of every domestic com- 
fort which can enliven the labours of honest in- 
dustry. Rut while he amused the vanity of a people, 
invariably the slaves of external appearance, with 
the pomp and pageantry of arms, be certainly con- 
sulted his own private advantage by continu- 
' ing the contest, because it afforded employment 
for a turbulent aristocracy, whose talents and in- 
fluence he dreaded.* 

But as it could no longer be doubted, that the 
Dutch were tired of the war, and would, in conse- 
quence,' seize the first favourable opportunity for 
concluding it; that the resources of Sweden were 
so completely exhausted, as imperiously to prescribe 
a similar conduct, Mazarin determined, at all 
events, to amuse the world with the bustle of a 
treaty, though it should lead to no decisive results ; 
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for there was nothing he dreaded So much as to see 
France abandoned by her protestant allies, a situa- 
tion to which she was likely to be reduced, by 
opposing the current of popular opinion. 

That his professions, however, were entirely de- 
lusive, may be fairly inferred frdm the proceedings 
of D’Avaux and Servien in Holland, where they 
stopped to negociate with the States General, before 
they proceeded to Munster. 

In private life gratitude is often displayed by 
deeds the most heroic and noble ; but to suppose it 
likely to influence the actions of a nation, is a chi- 
merical idea; nor can it be denied, even in a moral 
light, that the claim upon the latter is infinitely 
weaker. The soft feelings of benevolence, by which 
man approaches more nearly to the perfections of 
his Creator than by any other of his virtues, impel 
him to alleviate the sufferings of a fellow-creature, 
even by the sacrifice of his individual comforts; but 
interest is invariably the master-spring of national 
munificence; and it rarely occurs, that kings or 
ministers confer au obligation, without having ac- 
curately calculated all the advantages with which it 
is likely to be attended. Every thing connected 
with freedom was so decidedly abhorrent from the 
despotic principles of Richelieu and Mazarin, that, 
in subsidising Holland, they could not be regarded 
as conferring a favour, but concluding a bargain of 
barter and exchange. In consideration of certain 
stipulated services to be performed by the Dutch, 
these cautious ministers contracted to pay a settled 
sum, and the moment the republic had fulfilled her 
part of the agreement, the obligation was perfectly 
cancelled. 

Nothing, therefore, could be move ridiculous, 
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than for the French to accuse the Dutch of ingra- 
titude, because they refused to immolate the in- 
terests of their republic to the preposterous am- 
bition of Mazarip. 

Upon their arrival at the Hague, the French ple- 
nipotentiaries found the leading men much divided hr 
opinion respecting the measures which ought to be 
adopted in the actual crisis of affairs. One party 
seemed inclined to continue the war against Spain, 
not only for the purpose of acquiring additional 
colonies, but because they feared that the cessation 
of foreign hostilities might lead to domestic dissen- 
tions. The opposite faction considered the extent 
of the debt already contracted for the support of 
the army and navy, as an irresistible motive to ter- 
minate the contest, the moment Spain should ac- 
knowledge their independence. Besides it was dif- 
ficult for patriotism to behold with indifference the 
rapid progress of the French in Flanders, because, 
in spite of their professions of disinterested friend- 
ship, the latter were quite as formidable neighbours 
as the former. The sentiments of the Dutch were 
no less divided respecting the proper mode of ter- 
minating hostilities; for while the friends of demo- 
cracy preferred a treaty of peace, guaranted by the 
principal powers of Europe, the partisans of the 
Prince of Orange contended, that the object, for 
which they professedly struggled, was more likely 
to be obtained by a truce, which, while it proved far 
less humiliating to the vanity of Philip, might pro- 
cure equal advantages to the republic.* 

It was of little importance to the Parisian court 
which opinion prevailed, provided the Dutch would 
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engage not to enter into a treaty, except in concert 
with France. The points, therefore, to which the 
attention of the ambassadors was particularly di- 
rected, were the folio wing: — to establish a general 
system, to which both countries should conform 
during the course of the negociation ; and to regu- 
late the demands, which they should respectively 
make. And, when this was ascertained, they were 
instructed to propose a preliminary convention, by 
"Which both countries guarantee each other's pos- 
sessions, and settle the conditions of a future alli- 
ance, in case the congress should separate ami- 
cably. 

Persuaded that his wishes would meet with a 
ready assent, Mazarin was extremely mortified at 
finding a nation of merchants fully as capable of 
appreciating its real interests, as the most crafty 
ecclesiastic in Italy, and equally obstinate in de- 
fending them. The proposal of D’Avaux was ac- 
cordingly rejected with the utmost disdain. The 
answer of the republic was firm and sagacious* and 
manifested a resolution in no event to sacrifice the 
welfare of Holland to the ambition of an ally, 
whose sincerity was justly suspected.* Other 
questions was debated with equal acrimony ; par- 
ticularly that which regarded the termination of 
hostilities by a truce, or a permanent treaty. For 
though Mazarin was persuaded that Spain might 
be more easily prevailed upon to leave France in 
possession of her conquests for a specific period, 
than consent to their final alienation, and was there- 
fore by no means averse to the idea of a truce, 
it would have been inconsistent with his general 
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principles, to have communicated this opinion to 
his allies ; because he scorned to pursue the plain 
road of sincerity, when it was possible to attain 
the object in view by the torturous path of in- 
trigue* 

While differing so materially upon points of im- 
portance, it was not likely that the discussions 
should speedily terminate; and we accordingly find, 
that many months elapsed, before any plan could 
be finally arranged. At length a treaty w r as signed, 
by which both parties engaged to favour each other's 
pretension at the Westphalian congress, and not to 
conclude a separate peace. Should hostilities be 
recommenced either by Austria, or by Spain, they 
bound themselves reciprocally to assist each other, 
in conformity to the stipulations of the treaty made 
in 1635.f This was justly regarded by the court of 
France as a concession of the highest importance, 
because it entirely deranged the projects of Spain, 
who expected, as Saviedra had incautiously boasted, 
to settle, in the course of a single evening, all ex- 
isting differences with Holland. Nothing now re- 
maining to prevent the departure of the ambassa- 
dors, they prepared for their journey to Munster. 
Previously however to their quitting Belgium, 
D’Avaux addressed the states in a florid harangue, 
in which, after pompously expatiating upon the va- 
rious benefits likely to accrue from their union with 
France, he imprudently suffered his attachment to 
the catholic worship entirely to overcome his judg- 
ment. With the zeal of a missionary, rather than 
the discretion of a statesman, he pleaded for the 
papal religion, in terms highly offensive to the 

r - ". — — . *— * 
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greater part of his audience, who regarded all in- 
terference with their domestic concerns, not only 
as insulting to the dignity of an independent repub- 
lic, but even as intimating a claim of superiority, 
which they were too proud and too prudent to ad- 
mit. Servien availed himself of this occurrence to 
discredit his colleague in the opinion of Mazarin, 
who felt delighted at an opportunity for censuring 
a minister, who irt the judgment of Richelieu had 
never committed a single error in the whole course 
of his diplomatic career.* 

It is extremely curious to trace, in the instruc- 
tions given by Mazarin to the French ambassadors, 
the inordinate ambi’tion by which he was ac- 
tuated, and which can be equalled only by the fu- 
tility of the arguments, by which his extravagant 
claims were supported. Assuming possession as 
the criterion of right, he declared his resolution 
never to allow the bishoprics Of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, to be mentioned as indemnities.f Grasp- 
ing the duchy of Lorraine with insatiable rapacity, 
he insisted that it had legally devolved to the crown 
of Franck, in consequence of the infraction of the 
most solemn treaties, as well as by cession and 
conquest. Aware that it might be objected to this 
Claim, that the Duke of Lorraine was not bound to 
fulfil an engagement contracted at Paris, any more 
than Francis I. had been to execute a convention 
entered into at Madrid, he contended that the 
situation of the parties was by no means similar; 
because the King of France was a prisoner when 
he signed the treaty with Charles; whereas, the 
duke was in full enjoyment of personal liberty. 
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when he ceded, his dominions to Louis. Immedi- 
ately after his l'etum to Nancy he had ratified the 
deed by a voluntary act, and had even sent a 
deputy to the diet at Ratisbonne to signify bis 
entire satisfaction with the treatment he had re- 
ceived during his residence at Paris, as well to 
efface any unfavourable impression that might 
arise from a misconception of the different arrange- 
ments into, which he had- entered. Anticipating 
the opposition likely to arise upon final pretences, 
Louis declared his readiness to submit to every 
contribution to which the Duke of Lorraine would 
have been subject, and even to double the amount, 
should he be allowed the privilege of sending a 
deputy to the diet in quality, of a member of the 

empire.* , . •, 

The views of France, with respect to Germany, 
were influenced by similar principles ; for Mazarin 
not only refused to relinquish Brissac, but positively 
insisted upon the, cession of Alsace, which he 
claimed under the title of indemnity.. Concealing 
ambition under the mask of benevolence, he pre- 
tended that the dismemberment of that fertile pro- 
vince would prove essentially beneficial to the 
Germans ; because it tended to reduce the em- 
peror’s authority within more moderate limits, by 
giving to the King of France a legitimate right to 
interfere in the internal politics of the empire, and 
to employ the resources, with which Providence 
had entrusted him, in defence of toleration and 
freedom. f t 

Roussillon and Catalonia were equally tempting 
to avidity. The claims of France to the former 
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were founded upon a title too ancient and authentic 
to admit of dispute, and it was therefore impossible 
to restore it. Her right to Catalonia was equally 
clear, though it rested upon a different basis. It 
was perhaps an act of imprudence for a despot to 
talk about contracts between princes and people, 
as the only source of legitimate power ; but, as it 
was difficult to discover any better plan, Mazarin 
boldly asserted, that Philip, by violating the con- 
ditions upon which the Catalonians anciently sub- 
mitted to Spain, had forfeited every claim to their 
allegiance, and that they were accordingly at liberty 
to chuse a protector from the different sovereigns 
of Europe. With regard to Flanders he was equally 
obstinate. Should the Spaniards require the eva- 
cuation of Artois, D’Artois was directed to de- 
mand the restitution of Navarre, the claim to 
which had been reserved by a specific article in 
the treaty of Yervins.* 

Italy had been long regarded, by the great con- 
tinental powers, as the field of military enterprize 
and legitimate plunder. Though the treaty of Qui- 
erasco had been formally ratified by the Duchess of 
Savoy, it had been only partially executed. The 
French plenipotentiaries were consequently in- 
structed to insist upon its entire completion ; and, 
as the surest means of preventing all future mis- 
understandings, the king suggested an alliance be- 
tween the sovereign of Mantua and a princess of 
Savoy. With ostentatious liberality the cardinal 
proposed that France should restore all her other 
conquests in Italy, provided she were permitted to 
retain possession of Pignerol, already ceded by 
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treaty. The temporary occupation of Casale by a 
French garrison was regarded a9 a necessary pre- 
caution, to prevent its faffing into the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

Such were the leading objects recommended to 
the attention of the ambassadors, and they are ge- 
nerally supposed to have been framed after tho 
model of a treaty, sketched by the masterly genius 
of Richelieu. This project, if realized, would not 
only have exalted the glory of France to the 
highest pitch of elevation, but would have enabled 
her to balance the power of Austria, so long a 
source of constant disquietude. To a temper less 
sanguine than that of Mazarin, the obstacles might 
have appeared insurmountable ; but he incautiously 
flattered himself, that the same prosperous fortune, 
to which he was indebted for the attainment of ab- 
solute power, would befriend him in every situation. 
In order the better to establish the ascendancy of 
France, he conceived a chimerical project for form- 
ing two confederacies; one of which should com- 
prehend all the German, the other all the Italian 
states — to act independently, though still In sub- 
serviency to one general principle — that of pre- 
serving the tranquillity of Europe. It is easy to 
conceive with what sensations a similar proposal 
would be received by a high-minded people, fully 
able to appreciate the blessing of freedom, and ac- 
customed to receive the professions of France with 
some little degree of suspicion.* 

But in spite of vanity and presumption, the- car- 
dinal was too well acquainted with the lofty feel- 
ings of pride and ambition, by which the Austrian 
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family were actuated, not to foresee that the issue 
of the negociatiohs in Wesipbalia must ultimately 
be regulated by military events ; because it could 
not be expected that either Philip, or Ferdinand^ 
would accept the degrading conditions proposed 
by France, till all their resources were exhausted; 
It was therefore essential to the success Of his 
schemes, that the war should be prosecuted with 
unabating activity, while the terms Of thd treaty 
were in discussion ; and it Was no less important 
for France to inspire her allies with the firmest 
confidence in her disinterestedness and sincerity. 
Hence that ostentatious display of generosity so 
inconsistent with the character of Mazarih ; hence 
also that affectation of delicacy and honour, at a 
time when his heart, a perfect stranger to every ele- 
vated sentiment. Would uot have hesitated to im- 
molate half the hitman race, could the sacrifice 
have established his authority on a solid foundation, 
or enabled him, by preserving all the national con- 
quests, to eclipse the 1 reputation of his illustrious 
predecessor.* 

He was however folly aWarO of the difficulties 
which must remain,’ while the catholic princes ad- 
hered to the emperor ; yet he had little doubt of 
carrying his point, provided means con Id be found 
to weaken their attachment, and render them less 
adverse to the pretensions of France. 

To accomplish this was no easy undertaking; be- 


f In his History of Condi, iu 202, Desoremaux speaKs thus ot Ma- 
sarin : Ce tut sous son ntiiriSt&e, ct pent-ctw a son example, qiie l’hoii- 
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cause the Duke of Bavaria was too sagacious to 
give credit to the cardinal’s professions, when he 
declared, that the sole object which had induced 
his master to. enter into a war with Austria, was the 
wish of rescuing a suffering people from the yoke 
Of tyranny. Though Maximilian’s understanding 
was too strong to be influenced by such flimsy pre- 
texts, his heart was not equally unassaillable, pro- 
vided it were attacked by the allurements of power, 
or the blaze of personal glory. The possession of 
the Palatinate guaranteed by treaty, and the uncon- 
tested enjoyment of the electoral dignity, might out- 
weigh his zeal for the religion of Rome, as well as 
his friendship for the Austrian family. 

This plan was particularly applicable to Ger- 
many ; but, with respect to Spain, a truce appeared 
much the easiest method of terminating hostilities, 
because it was by no means improbable, that Philip 
might consent to a temporary cession of the ter- 
ritories occupied by France, though he would 
not hear of their irrevocable alienation. But as 
Mazarin was firmly persuaded, that the most in- 
violable secresy was requisite for attaining this 
object, he recommended the ambassadors to con- 
ceal this project with impenetrable caution ; an in- 
junction which they executed with so much ad- 
dress, that neither the friends nor the enemies of 
France seem ever to have penetrated the mystery.* 

Although the dangers, to which the protestant 
religion and the liberties of Germany were exposed, 
had originally induced Gustavus Adolphus to take 
up arms against Austria, it cannot be denied, that 
after the death of that illustrious monarch, the views 
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of the Swedish government had changed with the 
circumstances in which they were placed. The 
enormous sacrifices, to which Sweden had been 
exposed,, gave her an indisputable right to some 
reward, and a territorial establishment in northern 
Germany was the only one adequate to her expec- 
tation. The commercial advantages arising from 
its maritime situation, and the facility it afforded 
for an uninterrupted intercourse with the protestant 
states, rendered Pomerania the most eligible of all 
the provinces contiguous to the Baltic. A sort of 
unauthenticated claim, founded, as it was pretend- 
ed, upon an ancient treaty between the sovereigns 
of Sweden and those of Pomerania, was urged as 
an additional plea, though it required the support 
of a victorious army to give it the slightest appear- 
ance of validity. The Pomeranian fortresses were 
occupied by the Swedes, and in such cases posses- 
sion is nearly equivalent to right. Perceiving that 
every power, which had united for the humiliation 
of Austria, was struggling to obtain a larger share 
in the spoil, Oxenstiern secretly determined not to 
sheath the sword, till Pomerania shoxild be annexed 
to the crown of Sweden, or some equivalent given 
for any portion of it, which might be ceded to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, whose claim to the whole, 
as collateral heir to Bogislaus, could not be justly 
disputed. Amid the general seizure of ecclesias- 
tical property, the ministers of Christina by no means 
despaired of acquiring in addition to that valuable 
province some of the northern bishoprics, to be 
held as temporal principalities. These pretensions, 
though resting upon a more solid foundation than 
those of their rapacious ally, clashed so entirely 
with the interests of France, that Mazarin was re- 
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duced to the greatest distress, when called upon to 
support the Swedish ambassadors according tp the 
spirit of the treaty. By an open refusal he ran the 
risk of offending a nation too proud and powerful 
to submit to ingratitude, and too enlightened to be 
duped by intrigue, yet he clearly foresaw, that he 
could not assist in secularizing the domains of the 
church, without being accused by the zealous ca- 
tholics of sacrificing religion to temporal purposes. 
The states-general were still more jealoqs ofSweden ; 
because they apprehended, that the acquisition of 
an extensive line of coast might decide her prepon- 
derance in the north, and perhaps enable her to 
establish an exclusive trade in the Baltic, to the 
lasting prejudice of Holland.* 

The views of that republic having been already 
discussed, it remains only to examine the situation 
of those powers, whose fortune depended upon the 
protection of France. The preservation of the 
crown, so unexpectedly acquired, was of course 
the principal object to which the hopes and wishes 
of the Duke of Braganza were directed- But how- 
ever unanimously he might desire to emancipate his 
country from the Spanish yoke, he could hardly 
hope to effect it; because the ministers of Philip 
seemed resolved to hazard the very existence of ih« 
monarchy, rather than acknowledge the authority 
of a man, whom they with reason treated as a 
rebel. Though John IV. had been officially recog- 
nized by no protestant in Europe, he was anxious 
to appear at the Westphalian congress, among the 
legitimate sovereigns of Europe; but, as it was 
evident that the King of Spain would have dis- 
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solved that assembly rather than agree to a pro- 
posal, which would have virtually seated the Duke 
of JBraganza upon the throne of Portugal, Mazarin 
jrecommepded to the latter to lay aside every idea 
of public representation, and to content himself 
with sending a confidential ageut, who, while he 
attentively watched over the interests of his master, 
might pass unobserved amid the numerous retinue 
of D’Avaux and Servien.* 

The same expedient was adopted by the Cata- 
lonian deputies as the only practicable mode of 
communication with the congress. The prospects 
of Catalonia were however far more gloomy than 
those of Portugal ; because the latter possessed 
internal strength, sufficient at least to command re- 
spect ; while the former depended upon the gene- 
rosity of a minister, the slave of interest and aim 
bition. According to the confession of Bongeant, 
one of the cardinal's warmest admirers, Mazarin 
would have preferred to establish the independance 
of a province, which had thrown itself upon the 
protection of France, not from motives of humanity, 
or principles of honour, but because the dismem- 
berment of so important a possession would have 
weakened the power of Spain. The ambassadors 
of Louis were in consequence instructed to assert 
tbe rights of the Catalonians with loquacious per- 
tinacity, that they might impress the world with a 
favourable idea of the magnanimity of their pro- 
tector ; though he appears never to have entertained 
any sanguine hopes: of preserving a country, unex- 
pectedly acquired by one revolution, and likely to 
be lost by another. He therefore proposed*— and 
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the project deserves the most serious attention as a 
rare specimen of political intrigue, to avail himself 
of ils resources, for the annoyance of Spain, so long 
as it remained under the dominion of France ; but 
to abandon it to the resentment of its ancient op- 
pressor, whenever a favourable opportunity should 
occur, for the largest price he could obtain. But 
as the benefit to be derived from this infamon's traffic 
might be lost in case the destined victims of his 
treachery should be apprized of their fate, he never 
suffered the smallest hint to transpire, lest, indig- 
nant at a scheme of such consummate depravity, 
they should frustrate the design by making their 
own bargain with Philip.* 

Independently of the Swedish and Austrian in- 
terests* a third party had gradually arisen, profes- 
sing the most perfect neutrality between them. Be- 
sides the electoral houses of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, and the Duke of Luneburg, this confederacy 
comprehended several of the Italian states, the 
Helvetic republics, most of the imperial cities, the 
Hanseatic league, the Teutonic order, together 
with all the minor princes of Germany, who had 
either religious dissentions to appease, or territorial 
privileges to assert : for so unbounded was the 
veneration in which the congress was held, that it 
was almost universally regarded as a paramount 
tribuual, to which the oppressed might confidently 
resort, and by which the complicated interests of 
the Christian commonwealth would be examined 
with candour, and decided with impartiality. This 
celebrated assembly in consequence attracted the 
attention of the civilized world, and was attended 
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by ambassadors from every European power, ex- 
cept England, Denmark, Russia, and Poland : for 
though the Pope and the Venetians appeared only 
under the sacred character of mediators, they felt 
a lively interest in the issue of the liegociation, so 
far at least as it affected the authority of the church, 
or regarded the safety of Italy. 

After the rupture with Sweden, Christian pre- 
tended to behold the progress of the treaty with 
contemptuous indifference, attending occasionally 
to those objects alone which interested his son, as 
Archbishop of Bremen. Charles I. was so entirely 
occupied in protecting the prerogatives of the crown 
against the attacks of the parliament, that he had 
no leisure to think of foreign affairs. Russia was 
placed at such a distance from the scene of action, 
and had so little intercourse with the polished na- 
tions of Europe, and so little idea of the balance 
of power, that her semi-barbarous despot might 
never have known that Austria and Sweden were 
desolating Germany, had it not been for his treaty 
with Gustavus Adolphus ; and, so long as the Poles 
were unmolested by the savage hordes which in- 
habited the banks of the Volga, or cultivated the 
shores of the Bosphorus, they indulged iu the gra- 
tifications of intemperate pleasure, and sluggish 
repose, without enquiring whether Torstenson was 
besieging the Silesian fortresses, or driving the 
Austrians out of Holstein, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Progress of the Negotiation. 

The death of Urban VIII. gave a different face to 
the negociation, because he had always been favour^ 
able to the pretensions of France ; whereas Cardinal 
Pamphili, who succeeded to the papal chair, under 
the title of Innocent X. was zealously devoted to 
the house of Austria. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared of considerable importance that Chigi 
should retain the office of mediator; for, though it 
might reasonably be supposed, that interest and 
ambition would tempt him to accommodate his po^ 
litics to those of the Vatican ; yet still it might be 
expected, that his natural feelings would render him 
less hostile to France, than any minister by whom 
he might be replaced. A change was therefore to 
be prevented at any rate ; and, as the surest means 
of carrying this point, the French ambassador at 
Rome was instructed to assume a lofty tone, for 
the purpose of intimidating the new pope, who was 
given to understand, that should Chigi be recalled, 
his mediation would be immediately rejected. This 
menace was attended with the happiest results. 
Alarmed at the idea of being deprived of the glory 
to be acquired by restoring tranquillity to the 
Christian world, and of thus losing an opportunity 
of serving the Spaniards, Innocent consented to 
leave the negociation in Chigi’s hands, and con- 
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firmed the powers originally entrusted to him by 
Urban.* a 

It would be trespassing too much upon the 
reader’s patience, minutely to detail all the various 
subterfuges employed by the parties engaged in the 
treaty, to overreach their enemies, or their allies; 
for, in fact, France and Sweden were scarcely less 
jealous of each other’s proceedings, than they were 
of Spain and Austria. This spirit was carried to 
such a ridiculous excess, that the ambassadors of 
those nations preferred meeting at a village, where 
no tolerable accommodations could be procured; 
because it was situated at an equal distance from 
Munster and Osnabruck, to enjoying comforts, 
purchased at the expense of pride, which con- 
sidered it degrading for either party to proceed one 
step farther, than was prescribed by the rigid rules 
of etiquette.f 

The invasion of Denmark produced considerable ' 
coldness between the two nations, which gradually 
augmented in every conference, till the French posi- 
tively objected to make any additional payments so 
long as the Swedish troops continued in Holstein. 
This refusal, whether founded upon justice or not, 
might easily have led to an open breach, had not intel- 
ligence arrived, that Torstenson was pursuing the 
Austrians into Saxony. No pretext being now left 
for withholding the subsidies, the Swedes received 
the arrears and harmony was in. consequence re-es- 
tablished. J 

Many months were now spent in verifying the 
powers of the ambassadors, and in regulating the 
order for paying and receiving visits ; for no object 
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was too trivial for discussion, which could afford 
the smallest plea for delay. 

A congress is perhaps the spot where human 
vanity appears in the most ridiculous light. When 
united to beauty is as a strong palliation, and we 
feel rather disposed to pity than to condemn ; but 
when grave statesmen contend about the form or 
position of a chair, or the modes of salutation, we 
can hardly repress a smile of contempt, to see 
talents so shamefully prostituted. The petty dis- 
putes and pretensions of the Italian states, during 
the Westphalian congress, afford a finer satire upon 
the vanity of man, than can be found in all the 
treatises, with which moralists and philosophers 
have inundated the world, since the days of Plato 
and Seneca. 

The republic of Venice had long challenged and 
obtained the same distinctions accorded to royalty : 
but, though various precedents could be adduced to 
support this claim, the Dutch insisted upon being 
treated with equal respect ; while Savoy, Genoa, 
Tuscany, and the whole tribe of electors, pretended 
to similar honours. Thus all gradations of rank 
were confounded ; every power aspired to pre- 
cedence; and it was regarded as humiliating for a 
state to remain in the station allotted to its an- 
cestors.* 

The campaign of 1644 proved so inglorious to 
Austria, that she began at length to entertain a 
serious disposition to peace; but this change of 
policy was productive of little advantage, because 
fresh difficulties arose respecting the objects to be 
brought under discussion. JYIazariu proposed that 
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the attention of the negociators should first be 
directed to Italy ;■ frorti a just apprehension, that if 
the disputes in Germany should lie previously ter- 
minated, France might be deserted by all her allies, 
who appeared totally indifferent to the destiny of a 
country, with which they had so little connexion. 
So farafc France was concerned, the cardinal’s pro- 
ject was desirable iii every respect; but it Was highly 
improbable, that either Holland or Sweden should' 
agree to a proposal so inconsistent with their plans 
of aggrandisement; and of this JD’Avaux was so 
sensible, upon his arrival at Munster, that he re- 
commended to the minister to relinquish the idea, 
if he valued the good opinion of the Germans. 

Notwithstanding every victory obtained by. the 
Swedes lessened the arrogance of their enemies, it 
did little towards accelerating peace, because Ma- 
s-arm was convinced, that a treaty, conducted under 
such auspices, must give a decisive preponderance 
to the protestant religion ; a concession; for which 
he was by no means prepared. He was also appre- 
hensive, that the Swedes, taking advantage of their 
success, might obtain so large an establishment in 
Germany, as would render them formidable to the 
rest of Europe : for though the two crowns per- 
fectly agreed respecting the objects of the war, so 
far at least as it tended to tho. humiliation of Austria, 
they differed materially with regard to the means 
of accomplishing it. Oxeustiem contended, with 
reason, that the only effectual method of circum- 
scribing her power within reasonable bounds, was 
to weaken the catholic party, which interest and 
bigotry must ever render subservient to her am- 
bitious designs. The French, on the contrary, 
though secretly disposed to favour the orthodox 
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faith, did not venture to avow their prepossession, 
but contented themselves with observing, that, eon-* 
sistently with the dictates of rational policy, no 
distinctions of faith could be made. Anxious to 
Obliterate every trade of sectarian hostility from- a 
contest essentially religious,' Mazarin pretended, 
that the dispute was entirely political, and that a 
balance of power, being once fairly established be- 
tween the emperor and the other members of the 
Germanic confederacy, every cause of animosity 
would be removed ; because it would be equally for 
the advantage of every sect to support the equili- 
brium. It was not as head of the papal party that 
Ferdinand was so formidable, but because he 
aimed at reducing the German people to the most 
abject submission; and, after overturning every ves- 
tige of a free constitution, to establish the most 
despotic authority on the tremendous basis of terror. 
Nothing, certainly, could be more fallacious than 
such arguments; but they suited the cardinal’s 
purpose, and afforded a pretext for opposing the 
projects of Sweden, when not perfectly coinciding 
with his own;* 

Meanwhile he continued a clandestine corres- 
pondence w ith the Elector of Bavaria, in full con- 
viction, that if he should succeed in detaching hetf 
from Austria, he might* assume a tone of authority 
in his intercourse with Sweden* which would have 
gratified his vanity in the highest degree, but which* 
prudence, at present, forbad him to employ. In the 
preceding chapters we have traced the progress of 
various negociations, successively undertaken for : 
that purpose, which eventually failed*, because each 
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party was too well acquainted with the selfishness 
and duplicity of the other, to place the smallest con- 
fidence in protestations. These repeated miscar- 
riages proving insufficient to cool the cardinal's 
ardou r , he renewed the attack with renovated 
vigour the moment the congress assembled in 
Westphalia. But the caution of Maximilian had 
not abated with age, nor had his doubts been re- 
moved by a more intimate acquaintance with Ma- 
zarin. According to the common course of nature, 
it was impossible for the elector to live many years; 
but he had a numerous family to provide for, none 
of whom had arrived at that period of life when 
they could assert their ow n independence. Under 
these circumstances, he was apprehensive, in case 
of his death, that the emperor might take advantage 
of the minority of his son, to gain over the Bavarian 
army, and, with its assistance, monopolize all the 
influence and authority with the catholic league, 
which he had hitherto shared with Maximilian: for 
these reasons he was anxious to bring the negocia- 
tion to a speedy issue. But as he, at the same time, 
doubted his ability to retain all the spoils, of the 
Palatine, he would have preferred a truce to a per- 
manent treaty. It was not in the nature of Maxi- 
milian to feel either gratitude or affection — per- 
sonal aggrandizement was the master-spring of all 
his actions. Whatever measures were most likely 
to enlarge his dominions, or to augment his au- 
thority, were those which he eagerly embraced. By 
these principles he was actuated iu every situation; 
by them he had been impelled to adhere to the im- 
perial throne, and by them he would have been 
equally iuduced to desert it, had it been consistent 
with his interest to humble Ferdinand. But the 
VOL. II. 2 p 
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splendour and stability of the house of Bavaria 
appeared inseparably connected with that of Aus- 
tria: should the latter lose its ascendancy, it would 
be difficult for the former to preserve the electoral 
dignity, or even any part of the Palatinate. Even 
supposing him desirous to curtail the imperial au- 
thority, it was not by the agency of France, that he 
would have wished to accomplish it ; because the 
letter appeared to his discerning eye no less an 
object of jealousy than the former. 

Mazarin was too well acquainted with the in- 
fluence of ambition, to misunderstand the motives of 
Maximilian. He, therefore, felt assured of carrying 
his point, if he could convince the elector, that an 
union with France presented more solid advantages 
than could be expected from an alliance with 
Austria. He accordingly solemnly promised to 
secure to him the electoral dignity, as well as the 
Upper Palatinate, provided he would support the 
pretensions of France at the congress. On the con- 
trary, if he persisted in the chimerical plan of ex- 
cluding all foreign powers from Germany, under 
the pretext of replacing the affairs of the empire 
Upon their ancient foundation, he must prepare to 
relinquish his portion of the spoils : for, so long as- 
he adhered to the Austrian interest, Mazarin threat- 
ened to assert the rights of the unfortunate Frederic, 
with all the strength of that powerful nation, whose 
councils he despotically directed. These argu- 
ments were perfectly intelligible to Maximilian, and 
equally in unison with his feelings. But he had 
hitherto flattered himself, that the proceedings of 
the Westphalian congress would have been circum- 
scribed to the discussion of foreign affairs, and all 
questions regarding the internal policy of the em- 
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pire reserved for a national diet; in which he trusted, 
with the assistance of the imperial court, to over- 
come all opposition from the protestants. By his 
great anxiety to keep the discussions distinct, he 
had been induced vehemently to resist the claim of 
the princes and imperial cities, to send deputies to 
the congress, under the pretence, that this privilege 
belonged exclusively to the electoral college. But 
he no sooner perceived that his endeavours would 
prove ineffectual, and that by the accession of so 
powerful a party France would become irresistible, 
than he assumed a different tone, and implored the 
interposition of Cardinal Grimaldi, recently em- 
ployed as papal legate at Paris, to deprecate the 
resentment of Mazarin, and after expressing his 
sincere desire for peace, to offer his assistance for 
the speedy removal of every obstacle.* 

This overture was so agreeable to Mazarin, that 
he resolved to contirm this favourable disposition 
by every possible encouragement. And he accord- 
ingly returned a decided negative to an application 
from the Palatine, for permission to serve in the 
French army; and soon after refused him the title 
of elector, notwithstanding his earnest solicitation : 
for that unfortunate prince no sooner beheld his 
dominions in the hands of a power professing to 
assert the independence of Germany, than he re- 
quested to be entrusted with the administration of 
justice, though he offered to exercise the functions, 
with which he might be invested, in the name and 
by the authority of Louis. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of eluding so equitable a demand, without 
a flagrant violation of every principle, ostentatiously 
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blazoned in repeated manifestoes, the cardinal at- 
tempted, with his accustomed duplicity, to evade 
it, upon the hacknied plea of inexpediency. With- 
out dat ing to controvert the validity of the claim, he 
pretended a hasty decision would be repugnant 
to enlightened policy ; and that it Avould be neces- 
sary first to consult the plenipotentiaries, because 
they were best able to judge of the impression likely 
to be produced upon t he public mind, by predeter- 
mining a question so highly interesting to the civi- 
lized world. It may easily be inferred, that the an- 
swer of the ambassadors was conformable to the 
cardinal’s wishes ; recommending the government 
to wait with patience till the proper moment should 
arrive for executing the benevolent intentions of the 
king. They advised that justice should, in the 
interim, be administered in his majesty’s name, by 
magistrates whom he should appoint.* 

Though it is highly probable that neither the 
minister of France, nor the sovereign of Bavaria, se- 
riously expected to over-reach each other, they still 
kept up the farce of a negociation. That the busi- 
ness might be conducted with greater secrecy, the 
latter sent his own confessor to Paris; who, though 
educated in the school of St. Ignatius, if we may 
credit the testimony of well-informed persons, pos- 
sessed the anti-jesuitical qualities of candour and 
honesty. But, however deserving he may halve been 
of confidence, the object of his mission accorded 
so little with the projects of Mazarin, that he re- 
ceived positive injunctions to quit the capital, with 
an observation, that Munster, and not Paris, was 
the proper seat of negociation.f 
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We should utterly mistake the cardinal’s charac- 
ter, were we to attribute his reluctance to enter into 
a secret treaty with Maximiliau to any delicate feel- 
ings of honour. It was, on the contrary, inspired by 
the unconquerable timidity so deeply ingrafted in 
his nature; that, though surrounded by guards, 
and invested with absolute power, he never knew 
the bliss of security. Judging of Maximilian by the 
average standard of ministerial probity, he dared 
not confide in his promises ; and therefore shudder- 
ed at a measure which might exasperate Sweden, 
and induce her to conclude a separate treaty. 
Neither had the negociation been conducted with 
sufficient secrecy to escape the imperial ministers, 
who, availing themselves of the opportunity, en- 
deavoured to create a misunderstanding beween the 
two crowns, by spreading a thousand malicious re? 
ports. Peace, they said, was actually upon the 
point of being concluded at Paris, without the in? 
tervention of Sweden, whose glory and interests 
were about to be sacrificed to the convenience of a 
faithless ally. Insinuations of this kind were cal- 
culated to augment the circumspection of Mazarin, 
who was too well acquainted with the proud feel- 
ings of Oxenstieru, to believe him capable of pa- 
tient submission to an insult. Iletherefore thought 
it adviseable to break off the negociation, rather 
than offend an ally, without whose co-operation all 
the blood and treasure, lavished w ith so much pro- 
fusion, would have been ineffectually spent.* 

It was, probably, more from habitual prejudices 
than from political considerations, that the affairs 
of Italy presented themselves to the cardinals ima- ■ 
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gination with gigantic importance: but as pride 

prevented his acknowledging the real motive of his 
conduct, he affected to consult the opinion of 
his colleagues, though predetermined to follow his 
own. That it was highly impolitic to waste the re- 
sources of France in a country, where success could 
contribute so little to the attainment of peace, no 
impartial politician could deny ; he therefore pre- 
tended, that were the attention of the Spaniards at- 
tracted to Lombardy, they would be impeded from 
assisting the emperor in Germany. This argument, 
though specious, was far from conclusive, because 
it applied to France in an almost equal degree. No 
permanent advantage was likely to accrue from an 
Italian campaign, though it occupied troops which 
might have been usefully employed on the Rhine, 
or Danube. In opposition to a statement so clear 
and decisive, it was argued, that from the relative 
difference in the situation of the two powers, a war 
in Italy must be attended with much greater incon- 
venience to Spain than to France; because the 
latter was able to pour her forces into Lombardy 
by various routes, while the Spanish troops were 
obliged to encounter all the dangers of a sea voy- 
age, before they reached the place of their destina- 
tion. The facility afforded to France, by her cen- 
tral position, for attacking the dominions of Philip, 
in opposite quarters, unquestionably compelled him 
to divide his force, and thus prevented him from 
making a powerful effort for the recovery of Flan- 
ders. So far, therefore, as it was applicable to 
Spain, the plan hitherto pursued had much to rer 
commend it ; and even, with regard to the Italian 
states, no valid objections could be started. Sup- 
posing Italy delivered from the dread of invasion, 
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mistaken zeal for religion might easily induce the 
majority of its governments to succour a monarch, 
who called himself the successor and representative 
of Augustus; while, on the contrary, their natural 
timidity would lead them to concentrate all the na- 
tional strength for their domestic security, so long 
as they beheld their native plains exposed to hostile 
incursions. The only motive, therefore, to be al- 
leged in favour of a truce, was the diminution of ex-- 
pense ; but this was in fact more delusive than sub- 
stantial, because that of the enemy was still greater. 
Besides, while contending to the south of the Alps, 
France w r as assisted by all the forces of Savoy ; 
whereas in Flanders she must meet the efforts of 
Spain with her internal resources alone.* Such ap- 
pear to have been the argumeut in support of Maza- 
rin’s favourite system. 

The warm attachment of the Swedes to the pro- 
testant worship was likely to have occasioned a 
serious misunderstanding between them and the 
French, when the moment arrived for communicat- 
ing to each other their respective pretensions. Out 
of eighteen articles, contained in the Swedish projet, 
six related immediately to religion ; and, in the pre- 
face, it was stated, that the emperor’s intolerance 
had instigated Gustavus Adolphus to take up arms, 
in defence of the iudependanee of Germany. Having 
established this as a motive for national hostility, 
they insisted that the free exercise of the Lutheran 
worship should be re-established in every country 
where it had existed at the beginning of the w ar/; 
and that every member of the reformed church, 
w ho had been deprived of his property, or sent into 
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exile, should regain immediate possession of Ins 
estate. Though it would have been totally incon- 
sistent with the professions of Sweden, to have 
neglected a subject of such infinite concern to the 
eternal welfare of man, their efforts were maliciously 
attributed by the French to mistaken enthusiasm ; 
while the ardour, with which they themselves tic- 
fended the ancient communion, was extolled as the 
highest effort of piety. 

Servien, however, was too well acquainted with 
the weakness and obstinacy of theologians, to have 
recourse to polemical weapons, but confined his de- 
fence to political considerations, as more rational, 
conclusive, and satisfactory. The alliance with 
France, he said, was entirely founded upon worldly 
expedience; its object was to establish a just ba- 
lance of pow er betw een the emperor and the other 
princes of Germany. These were tangible objects, 
might be easily ascertained, and tended to give 
both strength and popularity to the powers by 
whom they were asserted. But if they once suf- 
fered sectarian controversies to intervene, all Ger- 
many would be instantly in a flame, and the whole 
catholic body would immediately rally round the 
imperial throne ; though many of them regarded 
the humiliation of Austria as essential to their own 
independence. It was extremely difficult for Sal- 
vius to contravert a doctrine which rested on such 
solid foundations ; he therefore immediately admit- 
ted the principle, but denied its application to the 
question in debate. It was not for innovations, he 
said, that Sweden contended, but merely to place 
the rival religions upon a perfect equality, and to 
secure to the protestants the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of every privilege, to which they were entitled 
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by various treaties. For the attainment of this she 
had pledged her faith to those gallant allies, by 
whom she had been assisted dining the arduous 
struggle, and whose friendship and good opinion 
she would endeavour to preserve, by a rigid adher- 
ence to her engagements. 

The turn thus ingeniously given to the discussion 
considerably embarrassed the French ambassador, 
who found it difficult to follow the instructions of a 
bigoted queen, without risking an open rupture with 
-Sweden. Such a misfortune was to be prevented 
at any rate, and he accordingly endeavoured to 
elude the demand, by solemnly promising to sup- 
port the protestants in every claim, not decidedly 
hostile to the church of Rome.* This engagement, 
though it served to silence the complaints of the 
Lutherans, was far from answering their expecta- 
tions ; because the spirit of controversy ran so high, 
that they could hardly prevail upon themselves to 
consider as friends, any who differed from them in 
religious opinious. Yet, notwithstanding every dif- 
ficulty which he had to encounter, Servien at length 
prevailed upon Salvius to soften some of the most 
obnoxious demands, though the latter reserved to 
himself the right of bringing them forward, in their 
original form, when a more favourable opportunity 
should occur.f 

That the suspicions of the protestants were not 
the result of ill-founded jealousy, may be collected 
from a confidential dispatch, addressed by D’Avaux 
to Brienne, in which he gives it as his opinion, that, 
even supposing it practicable, it would be totally iu- 
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consistent with the real interests of France to appease 
the religious dissentions. by which Germany was dis- 
tracted ; because, in the present agitated state of the 
public mind, the animosity which prevailed between 
the discordant sects might be easily kindled into a 
flame. These disputes, by paralizing the natural 
resources of a country so renowned for military 
prowess, assured to France the possession of her 
conquests, and afforded her, at all times, a plausible 
pretext for interfering in the internal politics of the 
empire. So long as they prevailed, one of the con- 
tending parties must necessarily solicit her protec- 
tion; but the restoration of trancpiillity would soon 
be followed by a confederacy to drive them out of 
Germany. 

During the whole of this discussion, the behaviour 
of Servien was far more rational and unprejudiced 
than that of his colleague : the former examined 
the question w ith the enlightened eye of a states- 
man ; the latter viewed it through the clouded me- 
dium of prejudice, w ith all the misjudging zeal of a 
theologian. The former readily consented that the 
protestants should recover every privilege anciently 
enjoyed by them, while the latter regarded such a 
concession as injurious to the purity of the catholic 
worship, and tending directly to subvert it; because 
the princes of the empire were legally entitled to 
compel their subjects to conform to the established 
religion, or to sell their property, and retire into 
some other state, where a different communion pre- 
vailed. Pretending that this law f had been originally 
enacted for the protection of the orthodox faith, he 
strongly objected to its repeal. This, however, was 
too repugnant to justice to be admitted by the 
Swedes, w'ho w r ere thoroughly convinced, that the 
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members of the reformed church would never be 
secure from persecution, unless placed upon a per- 
fect equality with the papists.* 

While the opinions of the allies so widely differed 
with regard to the objects to be obtained, it could 
hardly be expected that much progress should be 
made in the treaty. Yet, at a moment when the 
friends of humanity were almost reduced to despair, 
the political horizon suddenly brightened. The feast 
of Pentecost arrived, and Wolmar was piously oc- 
cupied in his devotions before an altar, in the con- 
vent of the capuchins, when D’Avaux entered the 
church, and knelt on the opposite side. After the 
customary salutations, the Austrian ambassador un- 
expectedly remarked, that the sanctity of a day, 
so peculiarly devoted to the Spirit of peace, ought to 
inspire sentiments of universal benevolence. To 
this D’Avaux replied, “ that God only could know 
how anxiously he desired to terminate a contest so 
destructive to the happiness' of thousands adding, 
as a proof of his sincerity, “ that before a week 
should expire, the French projet should be delivered 
to the mediators.” — “ That indeed is a most impor- 
tant point, and I trust will lead to the termination of 
hostilities,” rejoined Wolmar, in a tone of humanity, 
which seemed to presage the happiest results.! 

The promise of D’Avaux was shortly fulfilled. 
On the 1 1th of June the projet of the allies was given 
to Chigi ; in which they demanded a general amnesty 
for all their adherents ; farther required, that every 
thing should be replaced upon the footing, on which 
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it existed in 1G18, previously to the commencement 
of the troubles in Bohemia ; that the ancient con- 
stitution should be re-established ; its principle? 
observed with scrupulous veneration, and that no 
member of the empire should be, in future, molested 
in the full enjoyment of his legitimate privileges. 
After having thus amply provided for the security of 
their friends, the two crowns deemed it expedient to 
attend to their private concerns, aud they in conse- 
quence demanded an adequate indemnity for all the 
sacrifices to which they had been exposed. By the 
Swedes it was proposed, that all sources of conten- 
tion, civil or religious, which might tend to inter- 
rupt the general harmony, should be clearly and 
satisfactorily explained ; and the more effectually to 
provide against their recurrence, that all differences 
existing between the catholics and protestants, with 
respect to any article in the religious peace, or to 
the appropriation of ecclesiastical property, should 
be definitively settled by treaty; but in case any 
misunderstanding should arise at a future period, it 
should be amicably decided according to the strict 
principles of equity.* 

No sooner had the proposals of the allies been 
received by the papal ambassadors, than the people 
indulged in the most extravagant joy, as if the happy 
moment had actually arrived, when a period would 
be put to their sufferings. But the judgment of 
Oxenstiern was widely different: foreseeing the 
difficulty of reconciling such discordant interests, 
he sagaciously remarked, “ That there were still 
many obstacles remaining, which could only be 
removed by the sword.f 
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The facility with which the Swedes had consented 
to alter some articles, which appeared objection- 
able to D’Avaux and Semen, might have served as 
a pledge of their honourable intentions; but instead 
of expressing their gratitude for this mark of con- 
descension, the French ambassadors complained, 
that certain clauses had been unfairly introduced, 
from which inferences might be drawn, highly pre- 
judicial to their religion. The Swedish plenipoten- 
tiaries, on the contrary, expressed much dissatis- 
faction at discovering that the French had deviated 
materially, in some important points, from the prin- 
ciples established between the two nations, as rules 
for their future proceedings. These disputes, how- 
ever, were merely verbal ; because both parties 
were too much impressed with the necessity of 
mutual forbearance, to allow them to assume a more 
formidable character. 

The objections of the Austrians were not so easily 
removed, because they pretended that they had dis- 
covered, on the part of their adversaries, a settled 
determination to humble the imperial crown, and 
sap the foundations of the (iermanic constitution, 
by subjecting it to foreign control. The privilege 
reserved by the allies of adding additional articles, 
as well as of altering those already proposed, occa- 
sioned much serious animadversion ; because such 
a reservation precluded the possibility of adhering 
to the usual forms of negotiation, and might open 
a door to the renewal of discussions, after every 
interest had been apparently reconciled. The vague 
manner in which the Frendh had alluded to the 
unpopular subject of indemnities proved also a 
source of bitter complaint, as it particularly mili- 
tated against the feelings of a people, who prided 
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themselves upon their integrity and candour. This 
silence upon so important a point was bitterly cen- 
sured by Contarini, who remarked that, in her 
present triumphant career, France could have 
nothing to apprehend from sincerity ; adding, that, 
in his opinion, there would be less danger of of- 
fending the Germans by an open avowal of her pre- 
tensions, however exorbitant, than by leaving them 
enveloped in doubt and obscurity.* 

Plain dealing, however, was much too repugnant 
to the character of Mazarin for this wholesome 
advice to be adopted. Indeed, so crooked was the 
turn of his mind as to render it highly probable, 
that whenever he contended for an object with in- 
temperate ardour, it was not that which he really 
desired to obtain ; but that the warmth he affected 
was merely theatrical, and assumed as a mask for 
his secret designs. In conformity to this principle, 
he objected to a truce, when proposed by the medh 
ators, though he would have greatly preferred it to 
a permanent peace, for reasons already explained. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the Duke 
of Longueville arrived at the seat of negotiation. 
His presence, however, instead of accelerating 
peace, produced a contrary effect, by giving rise to 
fresh disputes respecting the place he should oc- 
cupy, and the distinctions he should receive, as a 
prince of the blood ; aud this ridiculous controversy 
proceeded so far, that, to prevent any serious con- 
sequences, he was prevailed upon by the mediators 
to relinquish the ceremony of a public entry into 
Munster.f 

The victory obtained by the Duke of Eugbien 
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at Nordlingen did little towards a general recon- 
ciliation, because, in proportion as it lessened the 
presumption of Ferdinand, it augmented the pride 
of the allies. In a conference at Osnabrnck be- 
tween the French and Swedish ambassadors,* the 
latter urged the necessity of seizing the favourable 
opportunity for reducing the Austrian power within 
such moderate limits, that it might no longer be 
formidable to Europe. This they proposed to ac- 
complish by rendering elective the throne of Bo- 
hemia ; by restoring to the Palatine the dominions 
and dignity of which he had been unjustly de- 
prived ; and by placing every thing exactly upon 
the footing upon which it existed before the com- 
mencement of hostilities.f By the hereditary 
possession of the Bohemian sceptre, Austria, ac- 
cording to the most enlightened statesmen, had 
secured to herself the imperial crown, and had 
given a blow to the liberties of Germany, from 
which, if the present opportunity should be suf- 
fered to escape, they might never recover. All 
succeeding events, continued Oxenstiern triumph- 
antly, have fully confirmed this prediction. The 
evil had progressively and rapidly increased, and 
the ambition of the house of Hapsburg had kept 
pace with the extent of her acquisitions. The un- 
disputed possession of the throne of the Caesars had 
been for a long period the main object to which 
she had aspired ; but no sooner had she realized 
that presumptuous wish, than her power was ex- 
erted for the oppression of all who ventured to 
dispute her supremacy. The ruin of the Elector 
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Palatine had inspired her with the hope of re- 
ducing all the members of the Germanic confede- 
racy to the most degrading vassalage; and this 
project, would have completely succeeded, had not 
a protector unexpectedly arisen in the person of 
Gustavus Adolphus. The re-establishment of the 
oppressed in the full enjoyment of their legitimate 
rights, was, he contended, the leading object of 
the alliance between France and Sweden. For 
this purpose they had fought; for this they had 
conquered; and they could not, without incurring 
eternal reproach, leave the pledge, which they had 
given, unredeemed.* 

Unable to controvert the truth of these assertions, 
Servien was obliged to admit them as conclusive; 
at the same time observing, that the plan of Oxen- 
stiern, though a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, yet could hardly be regarded at attain- 
able. If ever attainable, it must have been so at 
a moment when the imperial armies were annihi- 
lated ; the resources of Austria so completely ex- 
hausted, that no means remained to replace them. 
But the greater part of the claims advanced by the 
Swedes were objects of jealousy to Mazariu, who 
would have beheld less reluctantly the triumph of 
Austria, than the permanent ascendancy given to 
the protestants by the measures proposed for their 
security. 

During this controversy, the attention of the 
combatants was suddenly diverted into a different 
channel, by the answer of the imperial court. It 
w T as a work of considerable labour, and displayed 
much diplomatic address. Many points of iniport- 
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ance were artfully eluded, and others imperfectly 
discussed. Yet in spite of the warmest professions 
of philanthropy, and an affected tone of modera- 
tion, it was evident that Austria would prefer a 
continuance of hostilities, to a peace purchased 
by such sacrifices as in her present state of humili- 
ation it would be difficult to avoid. And it was 
equally apparent, that the emperor was disposed 
to gratify the protestants by many concessions, 
rather than alienate any portion of his hereditary 
dominions, or even relinquish the abuses of power. 
Many baits were thrown out with ministerial dex- 
terity to gain over the electoral college, and acquire 
popularity with the multitude ; and, it must be 
confessed, that this object was in great measure 
attained. A strong impression was made upon the 
public mind by bold and unqualified assertions; 
and the compassion excited by the distressing pic- 
ture of humbled ambition, was by many mistaken 
for patriotism. 

This sudden revolution in the national feeling, 
while it mortified the pride of the allies, tended to 
elucidate a point of infinite moment with respect to 
the conduct they ought to pursue, by proving how 
averse the Germans were to all foreign interference, 
and how easily they might be rallied round the im- 
perial throne, when its constitutional privileges were 
attacked.* No people, according to the opinion of 
D’Avaux, were more jealous of their independence 
than the Germans ; this enthusiasm for liberty made 
them desirous of confining the imperial prerogatives 
■within legitimate bounds ; but highly as they valued 
freedom, they were too prudent to purchase it by 
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the dismemberment of the empire, and too proud to 
accept it as a present from foreigners.* 

Amidst interests so complicated, it was hardly 
possible for the most sanguine to entertain any ra- 
tional expectation of an amicable issue, yet at the 
very iustant, when the political horizon appeared 
entirely covered with clouds, it suddenly bright- 
ened, and presented itself to the world irradiated 
by visions of peace. Trautmansdorf was so re- 
markable for moderation and integrity, that his 
appearance at Munster was universally hailed as 
the harbinger of returning tranquillity. The talents 
and probity of that enlightened statesman had ena- 
bled him to acquire the esteem of his countrymen 
without losing the confidence of his sovereign. De- 
scended from an ancient and illustrious family, he 
was educated in the principles of the reformers, 
which he abandoned for the more courtly tenets of 
Rome, when arrived at years of discretion. That 
his, apostacy was the result of serious conviction, 
the whole tenor of his actions attests, though it is 
difficult to believe, that so comprehensive an in- 
tellect should have left the rational doctrines of the 
Lutheran church for the mysterious dogma of tran- 
substantiation. Sincerity was the prominent feature 
in his character, and he appears to have held in the 
utmost contempt all the quirks and quibbles of 
diplomacy ; for he aimed at convincing the under- 
standings of his auditors by the clearness and solid- 
ity of his reasoning, instead of bewildering them 
by metaphysical theories, or blinding them by the 
effulgence of eloquence. To deep and extensive 
erudition, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
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German constitution, he added soundness of judg- 
ment, which enabled him to seize all the bearings 
of a subject with the greatest facility. Previous to 
his departure for Westphalia, he received his in- 
structions from the emperor in person, with whom 
he was directed to communicate. During the reign 
of Rodolphus, who neglected an empire for the 
chimerical researches of Alchemy, as well as 
during that of his volatile and capricious successor,* 
he had been employed in missions of the highest 
importance, which were invariably executed with 
so much intelligence, as to gain the approbation of 
two princes, totally dissimilar in their principles, 
their pursuits, and their attainments. But it was 
reserved for the penetration of Ferdinand II. to 
discover the extent of his capacity, and his apti- 
tude for business of every description, in which he 
united quickness and precision to indefatigable 
industry and perseverance. The tempestuous times 
in which he lived afforded ample occasion for dis- 
playing his talents and virtues ; and these became 
so conspicuous, that he enjoyed the contidence of 
his sovereign till the hour of his death, when he 
bequeathed him to his sou as the most valuable 
legacy a dying father could bestow.f At the treaty 
of Prague, in 1635, the worth of his bequest was 
fully ascertained in the reconciliation of Saxony. 
The prudence with which Trautmansdorf conducted 
that intricate negociation, as well as the moderation 
which he displayed at Munster, exposed him to 
the imputation of indifference toward the papal 
religion, and even of secretly favouring the protest- 
ants. Yet the same elevation of mind which ren- 
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rendered him superior to the sectarian bitterness of 
bigotry, taught him to treat its malicious insinua- 
tions with equal contempt. 

From the disinterested exertions of so consum- 
mate a statesman, the most beneficial consequences 
might be expected ; particularly, as during his 
journey he publicly gave out that the object of his 
mission was to promote a fair aud permanent recon- 
ciliation betwen the emperor and the states.* 

The superior attainments of this enlightened mi- 
nister were concealed under a repulsive exterior ; 
but, scarcely had he opened his lips, than the me- 
lodious tones of his voice bespoke universal atten- 
tion, which gradually augmented in proportion as 
he displayed the depth and acuteness of his under- 
standing. Too wise to attach unnecessary impor- 
tance to the ridiculous forms of etiquette, and too 
prudent to shew how much he despised them, his 
moderation produced the happiest effects in allay- 
ing the animosities to which vanity had given birth, 
proving by the dignity and wisdom of his beha- 
viour, that it is possible to preserve all the distinc- 
tions of rank without violating the precepts of rea- 
son, f 

Convinced that Germany must continue a prey to 
the ambition and avarice of foreign powers, so long 
as she was convulsed by intestine dissensions, J 
Trautmansdorf laboured assiduously to efface every 
unfavourable impression which tended to inflame 
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the minds of the protestants, and thus destroy all 
their confidence in the promises of Ferdinand. Many 
difficulties, however, arose as he proceeded; be- 
cause, though eager to escape from foreign con- 
trol, they were unwilling to throw themselves upon 
the mercy of a prince, so blindly devoted to the 
Jesuits ; but felt, on the contrary, that they had a 
far better chance of securing their independence, 
by remaining true to their engagements with France 
and Sweden. Persuaded, therefore, that this would 
prove a fruitless attempt, he resolved to have re- 
course to a different system, which promised to 
lead, if successful, to similar results, though by a 
totally opposite road. That the fidelity of the 
states was too firm to be shaken, experience had fully 
evinced; but still it might be possible to induce the 
Swedes to enter into a separate treaty, by offering 
them more advantageous conditions than they would 
be likely to attain by negociating in concert with 
France. The demands of the former, however ex- 
travagant, appeared much less objectionable to 
Austria, because she naturally valued the hereditary 
province of Alsace beyond the Prussian duchy of 
Pomerania, Besides, she had greater danger to 
apprehend from the aggrandizement of France, than 
from any acquisitions which might be made by the 
heroes of Scandinavia on the shores of the Baltic. 
Another consideration, which operated powerfully 
in deciding the conduct of Trautmansdorf, was the 
attachment manifested by the greater part of the 
protestant states for those gallant defenders of the 
Lutheran faith ; whereas, the professions of Maza- 
rin were naturally suspected, because it was diffi- 
cult to believe that a man, who persecuted the Cal- 
viuists at home, could wish to forward their preten- 
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sions abroad.* * * § For these reasons it appeared likely 
that a reconciliation between Sweden and Austria 
might lead to the pacification of Germany ; but it 
could hardly be expected, that the example of 
France would serve as a precedent to the followers 
of either religion. f 

Strongly impressed with this idea, Trautmans- 
dorf hastened to Osnabruck, and explained his 
views to the Swedish ambassador with unaffected 
sincerity. The emperor, he said, did not consider 
the Swedes as he did the French, in the light of he- 
reditary foes ; because the wish of the latter was 
evidently to overturn the imperial throne, and strip 
him of his hereditary dominions. After every sacri- 
fice which Sweden had made, he admitted, that she 
had a claim to some compensation ; but he re- 
garded the pretensions of the French with very dif- 
ferent sentiments : he farther added, that the em- 
peror would rather continue the contest for ever, 
than consent to the alienation of Brissac.^; But 
that he had every disposition to satisfy the pro- 
testants, even at the expense of the catholic reli- 
gion.$ 

The jealousy subsisting between Salvius and Ox- 
enstiern, had rendered the latter less adverse to the 
pretensions of France, than he had hitherto ap- 
peared ; because his colleague had manifested a 
strong disposition to favour the Spaniards. Though 
unquestionably the most powerful subject in Swe- 
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den, and universally revered for the splendour of 
his talents, as well as the importance of bis ser- 
vices, the chancellor had in fact lost much of his 
influence since the accession of Christina ; and he 
had in consequence to contend against a formidable 
faction, with which Salvius was closely connected. 
This party spirit was carried to such lengths, that 
the Swedish ambassadors seldom agreed when any 
question of moment occurred: hence, as Salvius 
seemed disposed to listen to the proposals ofTraut 
mausdorf, his colleague grew every day more re 
served in his behaviour, and at length determined 
to impart them to D’Avaux, accompanying the com- 
munication with the positive assurance, that no in- 
ducements should tempt him to deviate from the 
path which honour prescribed. 

In spite of the apparent failure of his wishes, the 
Austrian plenipotentiary had effected a point of no 
little importance, by exciting the suspicions of the 
French negociators, who, notwithstanding the warm 
protestations of Oxenstiern, could hardly believe 
that Trautmansdorf would continue at Osnabruck, 
in case his offers had been finally rejected. It was 
not merely for the purpose of conciliating the 
Swedes that he prolonged his residence there ; but 
he flattered himself, by soothing the prejudices, and 
indulging the hopes of the protestants, to dissipate 
their apprehensions, and appease their resentment. 
Before his arrival, the superiority of genius had 
been decisive on the side of the Sw r edes, as the pe- 
dantry of Lamberg, and the bigotry of Crane, w'ere 
ill qualified to contend against the learning and 
acuteness of their opponents. But as no evil could 
accrue from leaving the negociation at Munster in 
the hands of the intelligent Wollmar, Trautmans- 
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dorf determined for the present to manage the dis- 
cussions at Osnabruck in person.* 

Yet, in spite of the jealousies which continued to 
prevail between the two crowns, all attempts to 
create a rupture between them proved ineffectual. 
Nothing therefore remained, except to resume the 
original design of detaching the Germans from the 
interests of Sweden, by alarming their pride and 
their patriotism. The natural honesty of their na- 
tional character led the Germans to credit the most 
improbable reports, when they proceeded from aur 
thorities which they were accustomed to respect, 
and were circulated with art and assiduity. To 
this principle the imperial ambassadors trusted for 
accomplishing their design: ingeniously availing 

themselves of the demand of the allies, they repre- 
sented them as actuated solely by a sordid atr 
ta'chment to their own private advantage, while 
they ostentatiously professed the most disinterested 
zeal and generosity. 

Arguments such as these could hardly fail of 
making a deep impression, particularly as many had 
vainly flattered themselves that the blood and trea- 
sure of Sweden had been lavished without the hope 
of any reward. Every passion that can agitate 
the human frame was instantly called into action: 
superstition trembled at the idea of secularizing pro- 
perty, which piety had consecrated to the service of 
God; avarice weighed all the sacrifices that she 
might be called upon to make, and termed this cal- 
culating parsimony, patriotism; pride, regarding 
indemnities as a tacit avowal of German inferiority, 
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declaimed against them as highly degrading — while 
cowardice pretended that the possession of Pome- 
rania, so far from contenting the ambition of Swe- 
den, would stimulate her to insist upon additional 
sacrifices, by facilitating her schemes of aggran- 
dizement.* Is the moderation of France, they in- 
sultingly asked, so notorious, that no apprehen- 
sions ought to be entertained respecting her future 
behaviour? Is it seriously to be expected, that she 
will confine herself to the limits prescribed by the 
treaty, and rest satisfied with the acquisition of 
Alsace, when all Germany lies open to invasion? 
Influenced by these considerations, the princes of 
the empire were desirous of settling their domestic 
concerns, before the question of indemnities should 
be agitated ; but the allies were too prudent to ac- 
quiesce in a proposal, which tended directly to frus- 
trate their designs ; since it could hardly be doubted, 
that they would be abandoned by the Germans, the 
moment the latter should have effected a reconci- 
liation with Austria. 

From various circumstances mentioned in the 
preceding pages, the reader must be aware of the 
importance which France justly attached to every 
acquisition in Flanders. By a conventionconcluded 
with the States General in 1635, the manner in which 
the conquest should be divided, when the Spaniards 
were driven out of the Netherlands, was defini- 
tively settled. To this plan, of w hich Richelieu 
was avowedly the author, Mazarin had steadily ad- 
hered ; no impediments were sufficient to diminish 
his ardour, and in the warmth of pursuit he seems 
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totally to have forgotten that such an accession of 
strength was calculated to alarm every European 
power, even supposing it possible to wrest them 
from the dominion of ‘Philip, who would have ex- 
hausted all the blood and treasure of his empire, 
rather than submit to the loss of such valuable pos- 
sessions. 

The cardinal had hitherto overlooked the nume- 
rous obstacles that retarded his progress. Ten years 
had been consumed in a sanguinary struggle, and the 
opposition of Spain still continued so formidable, 
that he began to despair of accomplishing his pur- 
pose by the sword, and he accordingly resolved to 
change the mode of attack, and try the effects of ne- 
gociation. Though too proud to acknowledge the 
superiority of France in tactics, or courage, Philip 
might perhaps be tempted to accept Roussillon and 
Catalonia, in exchange for Franche Comt& and the 
Netherlands.* 

The air of triumph that reigns throughout the me- 
morial addressed by Mazarin to the French ambas- 
sadors at Munster, proves how highly he was de- 
lighted with his project.f After enumerating all the 
advantages likely to accrue to the present generation 
from the acquisition of Flanders, he gave unbounded 
scope to his fancy, anticipating the prosperity to 
which his adopted country might attain, from the wis- 
dom and energy of his measures. An impenetrable 
barrier on the northern frontier would not only secure 
the kingdom against the dread of invasion, but would 
contribute to establish the authority of the crown on 
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a more solid foundation than it had ever enjoyed ; be- 
cause a factious nobility could no longer trust to ex- 
ternal support, when every avenue was closed by an 
impregnable fortress. By extending the maritime 
dominion of France, the presumption of England 
would be restrained ; and the insolence of Holland 
confined within the limits of respect, perhaps reduced 
to submit to the dominion of a nation, whose great- 
ness and glory were unbounded. These expecta- 
tions, though in some degree just, were carried to a 
ridiculous length ; while Roussillon and Catalonia 
were subject to Louis, Spain would be constantly 
exposed to an attack. Those provinces besides were 
integral parts of the monarchy ; but. the Low Coun- 
tries, on the contrary, could be estimated only as 
colonies. Hence the possession of the latter must 
be always precarious, and depend upon the fortune 
of war ; a consideration which had tempted some of 
the ablest ministers, who ever presided over the des* 
tinies of Spain, to recommend the exchange that was 
now proposed, and to which the sovereigns of that 
country would have long ago acceded, had they not 
been impeded by the dread of popular clamour. 

The main argument of Mazarin was founded 
upon the supposition, that Catalonia was lost ir- 
recoverably, and that the destiny of Flanders de- 
pended entirely upon the moderation of France. 
Now nothing could be less consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the cabinet of Madrid, than to admit the 
correctness of this statement. Lerida, Tortona, and 
Tarragona still acknowledged the dominion of Philip; 
and the revolution, which had severed the remainder 
of Catalonia from the parent state, was regarded 
by Castilian pride in the light of a passing storm, 
which must shortly subside, These objections ap- 
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peared so weighty to D’Avaux and Servien, that they 
exhorted the cardinal to adopt a different system ; 
and by manifesting a firm determination to keep 
Catalonia, to render the Spaniards more eager than 
ever to regain it. But the vanity of Mazarin was 
deaf to every argument ; and he determined to ad- 
here to his original plan, in' full persuasion that the 
Spaniards, when convinced that all resistance must 
prove ineffectual, might be induced to seek a pallia- 
tive for national honour, in an union between the In- 
fanta and Louis XIV. and surrender Flanders under 
the title of a marriage portion.* 

FolloAving up this design with undiminished en- 
thusiasm, he sent D’Estrades to the Hague, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of arranging with the Prince of 
Orange a plan for the ensuing campaign, but in re- 
ality to sound that enlightened patriot, respecting 
the projected marriage with the Infanta. As an in- 
ducement to the prince to countenance a measure 
not likely to be popular in Holland, the ambassador 
was empowered to offer the cession of Antwerp, to 
be united to the hereditary possession^ of the house 
of Nassau; an acquisition which, by putting into the 
hands of the prince the keys of the republic, would 
enable him to defy the ingratitude of the democratic 
faction, should the latter attempt, after the restora- 
tion of peace, to deprive him of the authority, to 
which he was entitled by the splendour and variety 
of his services. 

Meanwhile Contarini was assailed by the prospect 
of the advantage which the Venetians might derive 
from the speedy termination of hostilities ; because 
the armies, occupied at present in depopulating Ger- 
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many, might then be employed in driving the Turks 
out of Europe, Fresh assurances of support were 
given to the Catalonians, lest, terrified at the pros- 
pect of being abandoned to tiie resentment of an ir- 
ritated tyrant, they' should endeavour to avert the 
impending calamity by returning spontaneously to 
their duty. In a word, nothing was omitted by the 
cardinal, that could te«d to conceal his real designs, 
or to answer those who were imprudent enough to 
confide in the promises of a man, who valued him- 
self as much upon his talents to deceive, as Sully 
did upon his candour and integrity. On receiving 
an assurance that he had no opposition to appre- 
hend from the Prince of Orange, he became almost 
frantic with joy, when his chimerical projects were 
suddenly disconcerted by an event, for which he 
was totally unprepared. 

After ineffectually attempting to dissolve the alli- 
ance between France and Holland, by proposing to 
the latter the most favourable terms, provided they 
would abandon the coalition, the Spanish ministers 
endeavoured to alarm the jealousy of the republic, 
by an offer no less novel than singular. They pro- 
mised through the mediators to leave the conditions 
of peace to the honour and justice of the Queen of 
France, with a positive engagement on the part of 
her brother, the King of Spain, to ratify the terms 
she might propose ; in perfect confidence that she 
would act with the most rigid impartiality between 
her native and, her adopted country.* This offer 
at first appeared so inviting, that D’Avaux, in a let- 
ter to the cardinal, expressed his satisfaction in 
terms of unqualified exultation, stroitgly advising 
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the queen to under take the office of mediatrix, and to 
exercise it with as much regard to the interests of 
her son, as decency would allow.* Mazarin, how- 
ever, regarded the proposal in a different light ; for 
being unable to account for this sudden transition 
from suspicion to confidence, he imputed it entirely 
to artifice, though he felt at a loss to discover the 
real motives of the stranger* Acting under these 
impressions, he exhorted the queen to decline the 
offer, upon the plea that, as mother to the reigning 
manarch, and governing the kingdom during his 
minority, her award could not be disinterested; but 
offering to submit the conditions of peace to the 
equity and discretion of her brother. It is highly 
probable, from the behaviour of the Spanish minis- 
ters, that Mazarin was right in conjecture, because 
they appeared as much discontented with the re- 
gent’s refusal, as if some serious misfortune had 
occurred. 

Enough has been said to elucidate the want of 
confidence that prevailed among the different mem- 
bers of the congress, and which appears to have 
augmented at every step progressively taken to 
remove it. In utter despair of being able to pro- 
mote a general reconciliation, Trautmansdorf threat- 
ened to dissolve the assembly, and leave the ques- 
tions in debate to the decision of arms. This 
measure, though warmly recommended by the 
■ court of Madrid, was too repugnant to the feelings 
of the German nation, for the emperor to have per- 
mitted its execution ; as it might have led to a con- 
federacy of all the states of the empire, for the 
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purpose of compelling him to terminate a contest so 
ruinous to his country.* 

By the death of the Infant, which happened un- 
expectedly, his only sister became sole heiress to 
the extensive dominions of Spain. An event so im- 
- portant to the interests of Europe could not fail 
to occasion a considerable change in the political 
horizon, as well as in the views and lauguage of 
the different negoeiators. The intimate connexion, 
subsisting between the two branches of the house 
of Austria, led Mazarin to imagine, that the irnmo- 
diate consequence of that melancholy event would 
be the union of the Infanta with the eldest son of 
the emperor; by which the ambitious designs of 
Charles V. would at length be realized, aud a pow- 
er erected sufficiently formidable to endanger the 
liberties of Europe. Such also appears to have 
been the general impression which it produced up- 
on the minds of all, who were capable of estimating 
its probable consequences. But to Mazarin it pre- 
sented itself under a more gloomy aspect, because 
it entirely destroyed every brilliant chimera in 
which his sanguine imagination had indulged. All 
hopes of obtaining the Netherlands by amicable 
agreement w'ere completely annihilated ; and, as it 
was probable that Austria would be equally inter- 
ested in protecting a country, no less valuable for 
the fertility of its soil, than as the seat of a lucra- 
tive commerce, the difficulty of reducing it by force 
of arms augmented in a tenfold degree. On arms 
however he resolved to depend, provided he should 
be able to persuade the Dutch to persevere in the 
contest. But this was not likely to prove an easy 
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task. The object, for which those gallant op- 
posers of Alva and Philip had so long and meritori- 
ously struggled, appeared to be actually within 
their grasp ; and it could hardly be expected, that a 
nation so thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
ples of barter and exchange, should hazard reali- 
ties for shadows. To obtain a legitimate rank 
among the nations of Europe, and to pursue with- 
out restraint their commercial speculations, was re- 
garded by the rich inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces, as far more desirable than the proudest 
wreaths which barren glory could confer. Besides, 
they were too deeply versed in the science of cal- 
culation not to see that more serious danger was 
to be apprehended from the aggrandisement of 
France, than from any accession of power which, 
in her humiliated state, it was likely for Austria to 
acquire ; for they regarded the report of the pro- 
jected union between the latter and Spain, as a 
political fable, invented by Mazarin for the purpose 
of preventing them from concluding a separate 
treaty. 

Hence the capture of Dunkerque was far from 
exciting any enthusiasm in Holland ; and hence 
the want of energy displayed by the Dutch, when 
called upon to co-operate with the Duke of Eng- 
hien, may be clearly and satisfactorily explained. 

Anxious to convince, or corrupt the leading 
members of the government, Mazarin sent Servieu 
a second time to the Hague, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a suspension of all further proceedings with 
the Spanish court, till the French treaty should be 
equally advanced. In addition to this important 
concession, he w r as to endeavour by every means to 
extort a promise, that whenever the conditions of 
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peace should be agreed upon, they should be recb 
procally guaranteed by both nations, in conformity 
to the treaty of 1635. The situation of affairs how- 
ever was totally altered ; the protection of France 
was no longer essential to the independence of Hol- 
land, and her influence of course had considerably 
abated. 

Opinions, however, were greatly divided respect- 
ing the measures which ought to be embraced in 
flie actual crisis of affairs. The partisans of 
France, a powerful body, though daily decreasing 
in numbers, insisted that the republic could never 
be secure, while Spain retained a single fortress in 
Flanders ; and they in consequence recommended, 
the strenuous prosecution of hostilities, in com 
junction with France, till the whole of the Nether- 
lands should be wrested from the dominion of 
Philip, and divided in conformity to the original 
compact. This plan was warmly supported by 
the young Prince of Orange, from interested mo- 
tives, because it was highly improbable that he 
should be able to maintain his authority against the 
repeated attacks of the opposite faction, when the 
republic bad no longer any danger to apprehend 
from foreign invasion. A second party, composed 
of what are usually denominated moderate men; 
that is to say, of persons whose weak understand- 
ings and timid minds are incapable of decision, 
professed themselves anxious to terminate a contest, 
which exhausted the strength of their country, but 
thought an honourable peace most likely to be ob- 
tained by treating in concert w ith France. But the 
far greater number inclined to accept the offers of 
Spain ; if possible, without coming to a rupture 
with France ; but at all events to take advantage of 
VOL. II. 2 R 
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the favourable disposition manifested by Philip for 
bringing the contest to an amicable termination. 
One of the strongest arguments adduced in defence 
of this opinion, was the danger to which the repub- 
lic blight be exposed, from allowing all the highest 
offices of the state to remain so long in the same 
family, because continued possession might confer 
a kind of hereditary claim to something like a per- 
petual dictatorship. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, the republican faction delayed the inaugura- 
tion of the young Prince of Orange, for some time 
after the death of his father, in order to convince 
him, that the power with which he was invested 
did not descend to him as a right by regular descent, 
but was derived from the suffrage of his fellow-citi- 
aens. The losses sustained by the great mercantile 
houses from the continual depredations of the Span- 
ish privateers, the immense expense of insurance, 
and the difficulty of raising the necessary supplies 
for continuing the war, were successively urged as 
additional motives for peace.* 

From the general feeling it was easy to foresee 
that the latter opinion would prevail ; and, indeed, 
while Servien was exerting all the powers of elo- 
quence for the purpose of convincing, or misleading 
the states, a y provincial treaty was concluded at 
Munster in spite of the opposition of D’Avaux.f 
Servien, however, was fortunate enough, after ex- 
periencing a thousand difficulties, to prevail upon 
the government to renew the alliance with France, 
so far at least as it tended to secure both nations 


f The definitive treaty 


* Bougeant, iii. 138. 

was not signed till the month of January , 1648. 
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against any future aggression on the part of Spain. 
But its operations were subject to the condition, 
that perfect harmony should be established between 
the courts of Paris and Madrid, as well as to vari- 
ous other contingencies, by which the advantages 
expected by the former power were considerably 
restricted, and an opening left for the Dutch to 
elude the engagement, in case interest should tempt 
them to prevaricate. 

After establishing an amicable correspondence 
with Holland, the Spanish ambassadors grew every 
day more indifferent respecting the issue of the ne- 
gociation with France. Mazarin, on the contrary, 
began seriously to repent his equivocating conduct, 
and would gladly have ensured the tranquil posses^ 
sion of the conquests in Flanders, by leaving the 
Spaniards in the uninterrupted enjoyment of those 
provinces, which still obeyed their authority. But 
finding the disposition of the enemy far less pacific 
than he expected, he resolved to hasten the treaty 
with Austria, that he might be able to direct all the 
resources of France against the sovereign of Mexico 
and Peru. The Spanish minister, though fully aware 
of his design, was by no means alarmed at the pros- 
pect, because he was convinced, that the benefits 
which his master might derive from restoring tran- 
quillity to the empire, would outweigh its disadvan- 
tage. France would undoubtedly have more troops 
to employ in Italy and Flanders ; but might not this 
augmentation of disposable force be balanced by 
the assistance which Spain would receive from the 
German catholics, whose zeal would induce them 
to support the orthodox faith, in defiance of every 
precaution? and, when the enemy should be re- 
duced to his national resources, what more could 
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lie expect than to presene the conquests he had 
made P Hence nothing would be risked by con- 
tinuing hostilities, though much eventual good 
might accrue. 

If we attended solely to the representation of 
the French historians, we might be tempted to 
accuse both Sweden and Holland ot want ot ge- 
nerosity, if not of gratitude. But if we examine 
the conduct of both those nations with an unpre- 
judiced eye, we shall form a very different estimate 
— though, in general* they certainly acted with a 
prudence and attention to their own particular in- 
terests. The haughty prelate, who governed in 
the name of Anne of Austria, would not have 
scrupled to sacrifice the happiness and indepen- 
dence of every nation in Christendom, except that 
which he insulted by his pride and ostentation, to 
the accomplishment of his ambitious designs. The 
lives and comforts of all foreign people appeared 
to him to be objects of little importance, compared 
with the acquisition of Dunkerque or Lerida. 
But, fortunately for the Dutch, the duplicity of 
his character was too notorious any longer to de- 
ceive. They well knew, that, in spite of his pro- 
fessions and promises, he would not delay the 
treaty a siugle day, provided his exorbitant de- 
mands were complied with.* 

Repeated disappointments had so totally ob- 
literated every hope of peace, that the cessation of 
hostilities between Spain and Holland was hailed 
as the prelude to happier times. Hitherto the 
influence of the former had been successfully ex- 
erted for the purpose of prolonging the sufferings 
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of the Germans. Mazarin also had been equally 
active in his endeavours to prevent a reconci- 
liation from taking place between Philip and the 
Dutch, upon principles equally disinterested ; 
but, though the contest was reduced within nar- 
rower limits, the facilities to a treaty were not 
proportionably increased. The cardinal’s vanity 
disdained to relinquish a foot of ground that was 
subject to the dominion of Louis ; while the .Spa- 
nish minister was equally disinclined to purchase 
peace at the expense of national honour. Anxious 
to employ the armies, which desolated the banks 
of the Rhine and the Danube, for the subjugation 
of Flanders, the cardinal suffered the treaty with 
Austria to proceed as fast as the necessary forms 
would allow, while his rival regarded his conduct 
with indifference, persuaded that, when both na- 
tions were left to their internal resources, the as- 
cendancy of Spain would be confirmed.* 

All the reputation and talents of Trautmans- 
dorf were required to prop the falling fortunes of 
Austria, and to contend against the duplicity of 
Mazarin, whose projects varied with every vicis- 
situde of fortune. The insurrection at Naples ex- 
cited the hope of being able to wrest that valuable 
country from the dominion of Philip ; and, it is 
far from impossible, that this might have been ac- 
complished, had not an unconquerable jealousy 
of all talents and virtues prevented his assisting 
the gallant Duke of Guise, till his fate was inevi- 
tably decided. Timidity and ambition were con 
stantly at variance in the heart of the favourite of 
Anne of Austria. The latter incited him to per- 
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severe with renovated ardour till the enemy should 
be reduced to submission ; but the former check- 
ed his activity, by pointing out the dangers which 
were likely to arise from perseverance. France 
was internally in a state of commotion. The par- 
liaments disapproved the ministers’ measures, and 
manifested a spirit sufficient to alarm a more re- 
solute statesman. By obstinately refusing to sheath 
the sword when the contest might be terminated 
advantageously, his administration would be ex- 
posed to merited censure, and fresh pretexts af- 
forded for peculiar clamour* This exposition 
may serve to place many of his actions in a more 
conspicuous light, and will, in some measure, ac- 
count for the unmerited treatment which D’Avaux 
experienced, and to which the Duke of Longue- 
ville would, in all probability, have been equally 
exposed, had not Mazarin been restrained by the 
dread of encountering the formidable resentment 
of the house of Cond&. 

& Servien, who concealed under the mask of aus- 
terity all the accomodating versatility of a courtier, 
Submitted adroitly to partake with the cardinal all 
the odium excited by protracting hostilities, at a 
time when the nation universally believed that they 
might be terminated with glory and advantage; 
but his colleague disdained to conciliate the favour 
of an all powerful minister, by the sacrifice of p q * 
pularity. In consequence of this disinterested con- 
duct, D’Avaux was recalled at the moment when 
he was about to attain the reward of all his ser- 
vices, by signing a treaty, to the success of which 
he had so eminently contributed by his prudente. 


• Bouyeant, iii. 337. 
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sagucity, and indefatigable exertions. Neither was 
this disgrace (if that term can justly apply to the 
situation of a man, who falls a victim to ministe- 
rial intrigue) the consequence and punishment of 
error or treachery, but the triumph of jealousy 
and cabal. 

After the arrival of the Duke of Longueville, 
Servien deemed it expedient to dissemble his ani- 
mosity towards D’Avaux; and they accordingly 
met, and conversed with apparent cordiality, at 
least without ever disputing. But the unexpected 
failure of the former, in his endeavours to establish 
such an ascendancy in the councils of Holland, 
as might enable France to direct them in future, 
while his colleague acquired additional glory at 
Osnabruck, awakened his envy afresh, which was 
not a little embittered by the unqualified praises 
bestowed on D’Avaux by numerous partizans. 
Every encomium lavished upon his rival was re- 
garded as a satire upon himself, and attributed to 
the malice of a secret cabal, which wished to de- 
prive him of the distinctions he merited by long and 
laborious service. After his return to Munster all 
political concerns were neglected, or at least ren- 
dered subservient to resentment. Memorials were 
daily addressed to M. de Lionne, replete with in- 
vectives against D’Avaux, which, though totally 
unfounded, were welcomed and patronized by the 
partiality of the friend to whom they were sent, 
and by him repeated to Mazarin with such com- 
ments and explanations, as were best calculated to 
excite the indignation of the minister. 

No specific charges were made, because they 
must infallibly have impaired the credit of their 
author. The method resorted to was more dex- 
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trous and destructive, requiring no positive proof, 
and resting on whispers and inuendoes. The cha- 
racter of Mazarin, it was pretended, had been 
treated by D’Avaux with little respect: his ta- 
lents had been undervalued — his motives misre- 
presented. Suspicions, conjectures, anonymous 
rumours, the report of a stranger, the insinuations 
of a domestic, were successively brought iuto ac- 
tion. This was attacking the cardinal in his most 
vulnerable part. The plot was successful ; D’Avaux 
was recalled, and forbidden to appear at court ; 
and it is probable that he might have languished 
for years in exile, had not Mazarin, amid the tur- 
bulence of domestic dissension, required the sup- 
port of his brother, the President de Mesines ; 
and, in order to insure it, D’Avaux was recalled, 
and placed at the head of the finances.* 

The duplicity of Mazarin had so completely 
disgusted the allies, that the influence of France 
decreased every day; and it was manifest to all 
Europe, that, if she wished to avoid the disgrace of 
being abandoned by every friend, she must hasten 
to terminate the contest. The moment was favour- 
able for the attempt; the pride of Austria had 
received a fresh humiliation by the capture of 
Prague, and had neither general nor army to de- 
pend upon. In such a situation an obstinate per- 
severance on his part must unavoidably have con- 
ducted to ruin. Such was the counsel of pru- 
dence and Trautmansdorf ; and, as the emperor 
was wise enough to listen to their advice, the 
wounds of humanity were healed. 


* Bougcant, iii. 388. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


The conditions and consequences of the Peace. 


The articles of the peace were arranged in such a 
manner, that the conditions exclusively relating to , 
France were confined to the treaty of Munster, and 
those which individually regarded Sweden, were 
inserted in that of Osnabruck ; while those of equal 
importance to both were introduced without any 
dictinction. The question most interesting to both 
nations was that of their respective indemnities. 
The pretensions of the Swedes were at first ex- 
tremely exorbitant. They demanded the whole of 
Pomerania, together with several of the richest sees 
in Northern Germany, to be converted into secular 
principalities, and even extended their ambition to 
the possession of Silesia. The spoliation of the 
church, and the consequent detriment to the priuces 
who still adhered to the ancient religion, was cal- 
culated to excite the most violent opposition on the 
part of the catholics, and it was supposed also, that 
the emperor would warmly object to the proposal. 
Contrary, however, to the expectation of his still 
numerous adherents, he preferred to satisfy the 
enemy at the expense of the church, rather than by 
dismembering the Austrian territory. So that 
when Sweden withdrew her claim to any part of 
his hereditary dominions, she obtained without dif- 
ficulty the whole of Upper Pomerania, together 
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■with several places of considerable importance ill 
Lower Pomerania.* In Mecklenburgh she acquired 
the city of Wismar, so valuable on account of its 
maritime situation. To these were added the rich 
seps of Bremen and Verdun, both secularized after 
their chapters and religious foundations had been 
abolished.f It was by no means the wish of the 
Swedish government that their territories should be 
separated from the empire ; on the contrary, they 
preferred to hold them as fiefs ; because, in that 
case, their sovereign would become a member of 
the Germanic confederacy, and enjoy a seat and 
vote i.i the diet. 

The Elector of Brandenburg had an incontro- 
vertible claim to the whole of Pomerania, as the 
legal representative of Bogislaus. It could not 
therefore be supposed that he would consent to re- 
linquish that valuable duchy, without receiving an 
adequate compensation. Hence many difficulties 
occurred in settling the terms of the indemnities ; 
but, after various negociations, it was ultimately de- 
cided, that the bishoprics of Minden, Camin, and 
Halberstadt, should be given to Prussia; and that 
the see of Magdeburgh should also be ceded to her 
after the death of the actual possessor, Prince 
Augustus of Saxony, to whom it had been granted 
by an imperial rescript, with the title of admini- 
strator. 

In return for the cession of Wismar, the Duke of 


* Stettin, Dam, Gartz. Golnau, and the Isle of Wollin. 
t Putter’s Development of the Political Constitution of the German 
Empire, a work of extraordinary erudition. I am unfortunately com- 
pelled to refer to an indifferent translation, because the long interruption 
of intercourse with the continent has prevented me from procuring the ori- 
ginal. u. 61. 
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Mecklenberg obtained Swerin and Rat zebu rg, at 
the expense of the church; together with Aiirow 
and Nemorow, two commauderies belonging to the 
order of St. John.* 

The princes of Brunswick being materially in- 
jured by the secularization of some of the Saxon 
bishoprics, of which they had obtained the re- 
version, it was settled that the valuable see of Osna- 
bruck should be alternately occupied by a catholic 
prelate and a Hanoverian prince ; and, in conse- 
quence of this arrangement, it is now actually held 
by the Duke of York. 

Notwithstanding the Langrave of Hesse Cassel 
had no positive claim to any compensation, because 
he had contributed nothing to the satisfaction of the 
Swedes ; yet, in consideration of the many and im- 
portant services which William V. had rendered to 
the protestant cause, as well as of the fidelity with 
which his widow had adhered to his engagements, 
the rich Abbey of H&rsfield was annexed to the 
langraviate, as a signal mark of the gratitude of a 
nation, which recollected that the husband of Ame- 
lia Elizabeth was the first sovereign in Germany, 
who declared in favour of Gustavus Adolphus.f 

The territory allotted to France was of the high- 
est importance to her future security ; and (which 
contributed greatly to enhance its value) was for the 
most part acquired by the spoliation of Austria. 
Notwithstanding the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, had been subject to the domi- 
nion of the Gallic monarchs for little less than a 
century, £ they had never been officially ceded. The 
strong fortress of Pignerol was likewise annexed to 


• Putter, ii. 63. t Bongeant, u. 326—365. t Since the ytmr 1352. 
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the crown of France; which, in order to secure a 
footing in Germany, obtained the privilege of gar- 
risoning Philipsburg; but Louis's most important 
acquisition was Alsace, in return for which he en- 
gaged to pay three millions of livres to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand Charles, to whom it had fallen as 
an appanage* 

Next to that of providing for their own retribu- 
tion, no consideration appeared more momentous 
to the allies, than to secure those, who had espoused 
their cause against the future resentment of Aus- 
tria ; lest, when no longer engaged in foreigu war- 
fare, she might seek a compensation for every sacri- 
fice in the plunder and oppression of the protestants. 
It was in consequence proposed, that a general 
amnesty should be granted, and that all things 
should be replaced upon the ancient establishment, 
as they existed previously to the commencement of 
hostilities. No plan could have been more repug- 
nant to the interests of Austria; because, by revert- 
ing to the year 1018 , the Palatine would not only 
have been restored to the electoral dignity, but 
would have recovered his hereditary dominions. 
This period also affected many of the confiscated 
estates, which had been seized by the late emperor 
during the troubles in Bohemia, and distributed 
among his partisans and favourites. Foreseeing 
that such a claim might possibly be made, when- 
ever a congress should assemble, Ferdinand III. 
promulgated a decree, f by which a pardon was 
granted, upon certain conditions, to all who re- 
turned to their allegiance ; but this act of magna- 
nimity, for such it was called in the courtly dialect 


* Putter, ii. 67. t At the diet held at Ratisbonnc in 1641. 
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of flattery, was so limited in its operations, that it 
was merely an ostentation of mercy.* 

But as neither the pride, nor the avarice of the 
imperial faction, would consent to relinquish the 
confiscated property; and the allies insisted, with 
equal pertinacity, that no injury should accrue to 
their faithful adherents from their attachment to the 
protestant cause, a compromise was at length 
proposed and accepted ; by which it was settled, 
that the Bohemian exiles should recover those 
estates, which had been taken from them after their 
junction with the enemies of Austria, but not those 
which had been previously forfeited. 

The reinstatement of the Palatine formed a se- 
parate point of debate, and led to the most serious 
discussions. Both parties, however, having at 
length agreed to approximate by mutual conces- 
sions, an arrangement was entered into, by which 
the ancient electoral dignity remained with the 
house of Bavaria ; but, by way of compensation to 
the descendants of the unfortunate Frederic, an 
eighth electorate was created, to continue till the 
extinction of the Wilhelmine branch, when the 
Palatine would recover his proper rank among the 
princes of the empire. The Upper Palatine, and 
the county of Cham, were also ceded to Bavaria. f 
The same principle was applied to the minor 
states, though subject to some limitations. Most of 
the members of the confederacy recovered their pro- 
perty ; but, in some particular cases, as in that which 


* With respect to secular claims, it was restricted to the year 1630 ; 
but in ecclesiastical ones it was rather more liberal, and extended to 
1627. 

t Putter, ii. 70. 
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regarded the succession to the duchy of Juliers, the 
decision was left to the diet. 

The main object, for which the war had been 
undertaken, having been to set bounds to the des- 
potism of Austria, and to secure to the protestants 
the free exercise of their religion, as a right, and 
not as a favour, the attention of the negociators was 
particularly directed to the improvement of the Ger- 
manic constitution. But, as it might have shocked 
the prejudices of over delicate consciences, to have 
beheld the rigid enemy of heresy in France declare 
himself the champion of toleration in Germany, all 
questions regarding the protestant worship were de- 
bated at Osnabruck, and inserted ouly in the con- 
vention with Sweden, while those which related to 
political affairs, came equally under the cognizance 
of both nations, and were inserted in both treaties. 

After fully confirming the convention of Passau,* 
and the religious peace, f it was specifically declared. 


• The treaty of Passau was a convention between Maurice of Saxony 
and Charles V. by which the Langrave of Hesse regained his liberty, 
and certain regulations were established for the protection of the protest- 
ants, to be in force till a diot should assemble. — Robertson's Charles V. 
in. 260. 

t The religions peace was concluded by Charles V. in a diet at Augs- 
burg, in 1555, at the instigation, and with the assistance of his brother 
Ferdinand, who afterwards sncceedcd to the imperial throne. The fol- 
lowing are its principal enactments : That all princes and cities, who 
have notified dreir adherence to the “ Confession of Angsburg,” should 
be allowed to exercise the rites wliich it sanctions, withont the smallest 
molestation whatever ; that the protestants on their side should give no 
ihtcimption to those who still adhered to the ancient religion ; that per- 
suasion and argument should he tiie only means employed for the termi- 
nation of any religious disputes ; that the popish ecclesiastic should pre- 
tend to no jurisdiction in those states which bad embraced the Confession 
of Augsburg ; that the benefices seized before the treaty of Passat) 
should remain with their present possessors ; that the mode of worship 
to be practised in any particular state, should be regulated by the estab- 
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that the Calvinists, as well as the Lutherans, should 
enjoy the benefit resulting Tom that celebrated 
treaty. This decision was regarded as a memo- 
rable triumph over the disciples of St. Ignatius, 
who had flattered themselves, by the negligent 
manner in which many of the former articles were 
worded, that they had reserved at least one Christ- 
ian sect for persecution. Every question which had 
occasioned, or was likley to excite, any serious dis- 
pute, between the followers of the Saxon theologian 
and those of the gloomy teacher of predestination, 
was provided for with laudable caution. Points, 
formerly settled by specific agreements, were left 
untouched, the provisions being only prospective ; 
it was however enacted, that should any prince, in 
future, abandon the tenets of Luther for those of 
Calvin, or vice versa, he should not only be per- 
mitted to practise his religious duties with un- 
shackled freedom, but to extend the same indul- 
gence to every one who was inclined to follow the 
example of his sovereign. This permission, how- 
ever, was in no degree to trench upon the freedom 
of his subjects, or to affect their religious opinions. 
Neither were any changes to be introduced in the 
established w r orship, in the application of the eccle- 
siastical revenues, or in the system of public edu- 
cation.* 


lulled authorities ; but that those who refused to conform to the will of 
the sovereign, should have liberty to remove with their property ; that if 
any ecclesiastic in future should abandon the papal communion, he 
should vacate the benefice which he held, and a successor should be ap- 
pointed, as if the former incumbent had died. — Kobertsun’s Charles V. 
iii. 3112. I utter, i. 407. 

* lu ooutbruiity to this principle, the Honso of Brandenburg, wliich 
had embraced the Calviuistic laith in 1013, when it got possession of 
Magdeburg, had a right to found one Calvinist church lor its private 
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* The differences subsisting between the paitizans 
of Rome and the friends of the Reformation de- 
manded a different treatment; because the line of 
separation between both communions was marked 
too distinctly, and their mutual antipathies were too 
deeply rooted, to admit of the smallest approxima- 
tion. Unabating hatred toward each other formed 
an essential attribute of the rival religions; and 
the papists would as soon have abolished their 
pageantries, and the disciples of Calvin adopted 
them, as condescended to yield in the most indif- 
ferent article to the prejudices or opinions of their 
opponents. While equally slaves to pride and ob- 
stinacy, it was fortunate for both that any expedient 
could be devised for terminating hostilities between 
them, without attempting to decide how far the 
doctrines of either church were conformable to 
those of the gospel. After various discussions, 
all tending to envenom the bitterness of zeal, an 
idea happily occurred, that all disputes might be 
settled by determining the question according to 
the existing state of ecclesiastical property at a 
given period. By this chronological reference both 
clerical pride and popular prejudice were spared 
the humiliation of bowing to the acknowledged su- 
periority of a rival, in points relating either to legal 
distinctions, or ecclesiastical dogmas. The pro- 
priety of establishing some such general principle 
having been readily admitted by all parties, the 
only question that remained for ulterior discus- 
sion regarded the selection of the time. This, 


convenience, which was done at Hall6, but in all other places of public 
worship, the Lutheran rites were preserved ; and, when an university was 
subsequently endowed, all the professors were necessarily Lutherans. 
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however, was a point of too much importance to 
be easily settled ; but, by the mediation of Traut- 
mannsdorf, it was finally determined, that the year 
1624 should be adopted as the definitive epoch ; 
all reckonings to be taken from the first of January,- 
whenever such a proceeding should be practicable.* 

By this happy invention, the future appropria- 
tion of all ecclesiastical benefices was permanently 
and pacifically settled. Of course those religious 
establishments, respecting which any previous ar- 
rangements had been made with Sweden, or any of 
her allies, were not included in the number; but 
all other foundations were to remain exactly in the 
situation, with regard to religion, in which they 
stood on the 1st of January, 1624, whether they 
were at that time subject to a catholic or a pro- 
testant sovereign. 

Thus the long pending contest concerning eccle- 
siastical reservation, the source of such bitter ani- 
mosity, was laid at rest; and, it was farther enact- 
ed, that in case the possessor of a benefice should 
change his religion, the benefice should be vacated, » 
and a successor appointed, professing the tenets 
which he had abandoned. 

The spiritual jurisdiction of protestant bishops 
over catholic subjects, as well as that of catholics 
over protestants, was regulated according to the 
same general rule; but, it was at the same time 
agreed, that nothing should be exacted, by either • 
party, repugnant to the “ Confession of Augsburg.” 
The rights of Diocesans were prudently confined < 
to their respective territories a point of the highest. 


• Flitter, ii. 76. 
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importance ; because it was by no means unusual 
for the Romish prelates to assert a spiritual autho- 
rity in protestant countries, which had formerly 
made part of their see, to the unspeakable annoy- 
ance of the inhabitants. 

It u as difficult to provide any adequate security, 
by which the unmolested enjoyment of their reli- 
gious worship could be ensured to the protestant 
subjects of catholic states; because, though it 
might be easy to protect them against open perse- 
cution, it was almost impossible to find an effectual 
remedy against those lesser evils, which the pious 
ingenuity of a bigot might inflict. It was, therefore, 
resolved, that the free exercise of their religion 
should be granted to all, who enjoyed it at the 
period alluded to; and, that those who were not 
actually in possession of that right, should be per- 
mitted to remove with all their property without 
the smallest molestation. The sovereign also might - 
order them to quit his dominions, but was obliged 
to allow them sufficient time to dispose of their 
estates, and was forbidden to impose any exorbi- 
tant duties, or to refuse them the necessary testi- 
monials. But, as few men were sufficiently addicted 
to superstition, or so blind to the dictates of inter- 
est, as to deprive themselves of the talents of in- 
dustrious mechanics, because they differed from 
them upon speculative questions of theology, it was 
agreed that the members of both churches should 
be left at liberty to practice their domestic devo- 
tions, even when they had no chronological claim 
to toleration ; that they should have full permission 
to educate their children according to the principles 
they professed, and, that they should freely parti- 
ticipate in all the benefits of civilized society, so 
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long as they continued to shew a becoming respect 
for the established worship of the country they in- 
habited. 

The superstition of Ferdinand was alarmed at 
the idea of unrestricted toleration ; and it was 
therefore requisite to modify the latter article, so 
far as it concerned his hereditary dominions. To 
a few of the principal nobility the free exercise of 
their religion was conceded ; and permission was 
even granted to the inhabitants of certain towns in 
Silesia to erect Lutheran churches ; but, with these 
limited exceptions, the wretched people were left 
at the mercy of a prince, whose opinions, in all 
ecclesiastical matters, were influenced by the san- 
guinary spirit of the Jesuits. 

By these salutary provisions, the relative situa- 
tion of the rival religions was materially altered. 
The papists no longer enjoyed any political superi- 
ority. In the different circles they alternately pre- 
vailed, but Germany ceased to be a Roman catho- 
lic state, as well as Switzerland, though a majority 
of the cantons were catholic. 

It is true that the emperor still adhered to the 
papal communion, but Catholicism was no longer 
a necessary qualification for holding the imperial 
sceptre. This question, indeed, had been never 
debated ; but, as the protestants were excluded by 
no positive law, the point was still undecided, and 
remained open for future discussion, whenever the 
case should occur. Neither was it by the religious 
opinions of the sovereign that those of the nation 
were regulated : but it was not only in the equality 
of civil rights that the two religions were placed 
upon a footing; the numbers of their disciples were 
more nearly balanced than the pride of Rome was 

2 s 2 
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disposed to admit ; and, should the political C61V 
sequence of the different states, with respect to 
revenue, population, or military strength, be as-* 
sumed as a standard, it might have been difficult 
to determine on which side the scale would incline/ 
Even in the different colleges no decisive superi- 
ority existed. In the assembly of the electors the* 
secular votes were equal ; but, in that of the cities 
the strength of the protestants prevailed ; while, in 
the college ©f princes they were inferior to their 
opponents. Nothing, therefore, could be more con- 
formable to the dictates of reason, than that no civil 
distinctions should be suffered to exist between the 
followers of Luther and those of the Roman- pon-- 
tiff. This accordingly became a leading principle 
in arranging the articles of the treaty ; and, it was 
in consequence enacted, that all Germans, without 
the smallest regard to tl*eir religions opinions, were 
entitled to the enjoyment of similar privileges, and 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the same tribu- 
nals. As the surest method of preventing the in- 
fringement of a stipulation so essential to national 
tranquillity, it was established as a rule in. the dif- 
ferent courts of judicature,- that the judges should 
be chosen in equal numbers from the members of 
both communions : but, when it was impossible to- 
preserve a numerical uniformity, as in a diet, where 
attendance was optional, all differences respecting 
ecclesiastical affairs were to be determined by an 
amicable compromise.' The ancient mode ©f im- 
posing contributions upon the different states hav- 
ing frequently occasioned serious disputes, it was 
proposed, that in future, all questions of finance 
should be regulated upon a similar principle. 

The reader must have observed, that at the West- 
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phalian congress only two religions were' mentioned, 
.because the Lutherans and Calvinists were both 
comprehended under the general denomination 
of “ adherents to the confession of Augsburg." 
These, indeed, were the only sects possessing a legal 
claim to toleration, and tire only ones which could 
pretend to the enjoyment of civil communities. This 
exception, however, by no means infers, that persons 
.of any other persuasion were prohibited from set- 
tling in Germany, or that they were deprived, by 
unjust and tyrannical laws, of the fruits of indus- 
trious .enterprise ; on the contrary, there is hardly 
a country in Europe inhabited by such numbers of 
Jews. In Francfort particular streets are allotted 
for their residence, where they carry on an exten- 
sive and lucrative commerce; for, though not le- 
gally entitled to the privileges enjoyed by Christian 
traders, they are not only protected against every 
injury, but are indulged in the public exercise of 
the Mosaic rites, and frequent their synagogues, 
in open day, without beiug insulted by the popu- 
lace, or lined by the magistrates. 

Under a constitution so complicated as that of 
the German empire, where the authority exercised 
by the different states, in their respective domains, 
had never been clearly defined, disputes must have 
frequently arisen respecting the jurisdiction of the 
local tribunals, and the right of appeal from their 
sentences; for notwithstanding precedents were 
drawn from the remotest times, to shew that every 
sovereign possessed the highest attributes of justice, 
yet. this prerogative had been contested by the 
emperors, as well as by the turbulence of the 
people. The former contended, that they could 
claim only such particular rights as had been an- 
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ciently conferred by investiture, but that these, 
unless unequivocally specified in the grant, did not 
convey all the prerogatives of sovereignty: the 
latter, of course, disputed those claims which cur- 
tailed their privileges, or interfered with their com- 
forts. To provide against an evil, which gradually 
augmented during a period of general anarchy, an 
article was introduced into the treaty, by which it 
was expressly enacted, “ That all the members of 
the Germanic confederacy should be protected in 
the legal exercise of their territorial rights, without 
being subject to the control of any superior power.” 
These prerogatives, however, which were universally 
acknowledged to belong to the imperial crown, 
were not affected by this declaration, but were pre- 
served inviolate under the*title of “ reserved rights.” 
These, however, were confined within a narrow 
compass, and were rather the characteristics of 
feudal pre-eminence than the attributes of superior 
power.* All the higher prerogatives belonging to 
sovereignty were expressly secured to the princes of 
Germany by the peace of Westphalia, From that 
time they enjoyed an uncoDtested right to contract 
alliances with each other for their mutual conve- 
nience, and even to enter into engagements with 
foreign powers, provided these engagements were 
not subversive of the public tranquillity, nor incon- 
sistent with the duties which they owed to the em- 
pire aud its legitimate chief. Thus they obtained 
the right of making peace and war, though restricted 


* Viz. the right of conferring titles and academical honours, together 
with certain other prerogatives, such as that of granting permission to 
establish tolls, and even to coin money, which, though universally exer- 
cised by all the German princes, was supposed to have been originally 
derived from an imperial grant — Putter, iL 91 . 
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from invading each other’s dominions ; which they 
were bound to respect, as constituting a part of the 
same political confederacy. 

The convocation of diets had hitherto been re- 
garded as a branch of the imperial prerogative, and 
they, in consequence, had never been summoned, 
except when it suited the convenience of Austria ; 
neither had the privileges of the members been so 
clearly defined, as to prevent the emperors, where- 
ever they found themselves strong enough to urge 
the unpopular claim, from pretending, that, not- 
withstanding they graciously condescended to con- 
sult their co-estates, they were not obliged to 
follow their advice. But the present opportunity 
appeared much too favourable for curtailing the itn- 
perial prerogatives, for the allies to suffer it to es- 
cape; and they, in consequence, insisted that the 
states should in future enjoy unlimited freedom of 
debate, particularly in all questions which regarded 
the enactment of laws ; a declaration of war, the 
erection of fortifications, the formation of alliances, 
or the imposition of taxes : these were regarded 
as objects of such national importance, as to re- 
quire the maturest deliberation. The Austrian 
ambassadors attempted to qualify this proposal,* 
by introducing a clause, which stipulated for the 
reservation of every right belonging to the imperial 
crown; but when called upon to specify the pri- 
vileges to which they alluded, they declined entering 
into particulars, thinking it more prudent to aban- 
don an unfounded claim, than to bring the preroga- 
tives of the emperor under discussion ; for they were 
fully aware, that nothing is so dangerous to royal 
authority, as to become the subject of popular 
debate. 
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After clearly ascertaining the exact portion of 
power which belonged to the different members of 
the diet, it was essential to determine of whom it 
should be composed. The imperial cities, though 
always permitted to send their representatives, had 
been allowed only a deliberative voice ; a grievance 
of which they had long complained. This restric- 
tion, when submitted to serious examination, appear- 
ed too ridiculous to be maintained, and it was in con- 
sequence deteripined, that they should henceforth be 
included under the general denomination of “ states 
of the empire,” and enjoy the privilege of voting ac- 
cordingly. 

In conformity to long established custom, the elec- 
toral college deliberated apart from that of the 
princes ; and in case they agreed, the resolution was 
submitted to the consideration of the states; and, if 
sanctioned by them, it formed what was termed in d 
forensic language “ an opinion of the empire.” But 
if the three colleges happened to disagree, the 
question was dropped, because a majority was in- 
sufficient.* 

The tribunals pf justice were in future to be con- 
stituted, according to the established principle of 
religious equality; in order that no partiality might 
be shewn by the judges to their own theological 
tenets. For this pupose, it was enacted, that the 
imperial chamber should be composed of an equal 
number of persons of both persuasions ; but, when 
the new assessors wore appointed, a device was 
employed to destroy the happy effects of such an 
institution. Out of fifty judges, the number ap- 
pointed by the treaty, twenty-four only were allowed 


* Putter, ii. [) 7 . 
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to be protestants ; twenty-four also were allotted to 
the catholic states ; but, as the remaining two were 
placed at the emperor's disposal, they were qlioseu 
from the ancient communion, and thus, contrary tq 
the intention of the framers of the treaty, as well 
as to the principles upon whicji they acted, the 
papists obtained a majority. 

The nomination of president of the imperial 
chamber was also left to the emperor, without any 
religious restrictions. But as many questions, re- 
specting the formation of the inferior tribunals, were 
referred to the consideration of a diet, they were 
never satisfactorily explained; because the influ- 
ence of the imperial couft was always sufficient to 
prevent a decision, though unable to dictate the 
proceedings. 

To regulate the functions of the aulic council,* 
was a work of far greater difficulty ; every attempt 
for that purpose being vigorously resisted by the 
Austrian ministers, who publicly declared, that nq 
alteration could be effected iu the constitution and, 
privileges of that august tribunal, without annihi- 
lating the prerogatives of the imperial crovyn. And 
their opposition w as so artfully conducted, that the 
congress actually separated without deciding whe- 
ther the authority of the aulic council, or that of 
the imperial chamber, was superior. It has often 
been objected against this celebrated tribunal, that 
it had no regular mode, of transacting business, but 
that its decrees were the result of private opinion, 
and consequently irregular and arbitrary, It is 
however generally admitted, that during the reigns 
of Ferdinand I. Matthias, and Rodolph II. certain 


1 See Appendix A. 
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instructions were drawn up by the express order 
of those emperors, to regulate the conduct of the 
aulic council ; but, it is contended, on the other 
baud, that these were riot so much rules for the 
direction of judicial proceedings, as general hints 
to facilitate the transaction of business, by explain- 
ing: the nature of the causes to which the attention 
of the" judges should be particularly directed, and 
the forms to which they should adhere. 

The force of this remark did not escape the sa- 
gacity of Trautmannsdorf, who endeavoured to ob- 
viate it by a positive assurance, that in tutu re the 
aulic council should be guided by principles adopt- 
ed by the imperial chamber, and conform to all its 
judicial regulations. This offer, though plausible, 
was unquestionably liable to many objections; be- 
cause, though the emperor might be desirous of 
establishing a perfect uniformity in the practice of 
both these courts, the thing was perfectly unattain- 
able, those tribunals being radically different in 
their constitution, and designed for different pur- 
poses. This difficulty, however, was in some de- 
gree removed, by holding forth the prospect of an 
immediate reform, accompanied by a promise, that 
when the intended changes should be effected, they 
should be submitted to the consideration of a diet. 
To elude an immediate decision was the main ob- 
ject for which the Austrian ministers contended, 
well knowing that reforms, when delayed, are sel- 
dom carried into execution. 

That the aulic council consisted entirely of ca- 
tholics afforded another cause of complaint; but 
this objection was in some measure removed by the 
conciliating policy of Trautmannsdorf, who consent- 
ed to admit the regulation respecting religion, which 
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had been adopted by the imperial chamber. But 
this provision was rendered abortive by an imperial 
edict, limiting the number of the judges to eighteen, 
of whom only one third were to be protestants. 
This disproportion, however, progressively in- 
creased as the judges augmented, who, in the reign 
of Leopold, amounted to thirty-nine, all the ad- 
ditional members being catholic.* 

In spite of the acuteness of the ablest civilians, 
various clauses in the Westphalian peace were 
liable to different interpretations. The animosity 
subsisting between the rival religions made it pro- 
bable that disputes would frequently arise, upon 
which the opinions of the judges might differ. 
Under such circumstances the cause was to be re^ 
ferred to a diet ; but the article was worded with 
so much negligence, that many persons believed 
that it was the intention of the congress to revive 
an ancient statute, directing that in all cases, in 
which the sentiments of the assessors were equally 
divided, the casting vote should remain with the 
president. At the first establishment of the im- 
perial chamber, a period when the darkness of the 
middle ages was hardly dispelled, this practice 
might have had its advantages ; because few cases 
could occur of a nature too subtle to be decided 
by sense and experience, though unskilled in the 
nice distinctions of law, and unacquainted with 
the edicts of Justinian. 

But when lawsuits began to be conducted in 
writing, and custom prevailed over reason, forensic 
discussions assumed a more laborious and intricate 
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character; and flie advocate who could waste the 
largest portion of time in quotations and prece- 
dents, and could cite tjie pandects and institutes 
>vith the most pedaptic facility, wps universally ad- 
mired as a prodigy of wisdom, and placed at the 
head of his profession. Thus law became a com- 
plex and separate study, depending up less upon a 
retentive memory than upon a quick and compre- 
hensive understanding; and, like its twin sisters, 
theology and medicine, endeavouring to conceal 
the deficiencies of genius under the scholastic dist- 
play of erudition. Mep, who had nothing to assist 
them except sense and experience, were no match 
for these erudite practitioners, who were able, with 
the assistance of a little logic, fo confound every 
distinction between right apd wrong, !i}l tjieir op r 
ponents were silenced, jf not convinced. 

It, therefore, became necessary, to place at the 
head of every tribunal, a person thoroughly ac 7 
quainted with all the quirks and quibbles of law ; 
and to the hands of such a president it would have 
been highly dangerous to have confided the imr 
portant privilege of deciding a cause, when the 
opinions of the assessors were divided. It may, 
therefore, fairly be presumed, that this was not the 
intention of the Westphalian congress, which, upon 
every occasion, manifested a strong inclination tq 
circumscribe the authority of the emperor, though 
the inaccuracy of those, by whom the article was 
drawn up, left room for a different construction.* 

Since that time, however, many instances might 
be adduced of causes referred to the cognizance 
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of the diet by the imperial chamber; but, this lias 
never been the case tvith the aulic council, though 
it is difficult to believe, that no difference of opinion 
should have ever prevailed ; or, that all the pro- 
testant counsellors should not once have disagreed 
with their catholic colleagues, which alone was suf- 
ficient cause for an appeal. 

While this question was agitating,- it was strenu- 
ously contended by the Swedish plenipotentiaries/ 
that previously to the despotic reign of Charles V j 
whenever a suit of importance, not immediately 
cognizable by the imperial chamber, w r as brought 
before the emperor, it had been customary for him 
to summon a certain number of princes to assist 
him with their advice and experience. The ex- 
ample of Maximilian I. was produced as an in- 
stance, who held such a court when the Landshut 
succession was contested by the house of Bavaria.* 
Neither had Rodolph II/ decided the dispute be- 
tween the archbishop and citizens of Treves, with- 
out consulting the electors. - !" 

This fact might have been established by such a 
variety of precedents, that it would have been fruit- 
less for the Austrians to have disputed it. They, 
therefore, contented themselves with declaring, that 
the example of his predecessors would ever guide 
the conduct of Ferdinand ; who would be always 
disposed to consult the princes of both religions, 
on all questions which regarded the internal tran- 
quillity of the empire, or tended to promote its 
prosperity. This explanation appearing satisfac- 
tory, no positive obligation was imposed, and of 

- 1 . , ■ - , — — ■ ■ — 
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course the emperor was left at perfect liberty to 
follow his own inclination. But as sovereigns are 
seldom disposed to abandon power which they are 
able to retain, the princes were never consulted ; 
on the contrary, those acts, which had been former- 
ly transacted by their advice, were left entirely to 
the aulic council.* 

This tribunal, in its infancy, proceeded with 
greater circumspection. Whenever cases relating 
to imperial grants, or to the investiture of fiefs, were 
brought under discussion, it modestly declined to 
pass a definitive sentence ; but, after procuring all 
the information that could possibly be obtained, 
referred it to the decision of the emperor. Indeed, 
during the triumph of feudal ignorance, it had 
been customary for the sovereign to preside in per- 
son, in the different tribunals, when any intricate 
question was agitated; but, no instance occurs of 
his having ever attended the aulic council ; on the 
contrary, he contented himself with examining the 
written documents, when officially transmitted for 
his inspection. 

So long as this court continued a “ college of 
state,” and refrained from the exercise of all legal 
jurisdiction, this system was liable to very few in- 
conveniencies ; but, when it attempted to adminis- 
ter justice, a thousaud objections might be started 
to it. All legal questions ought, then, to have 
been decided by competent judges, according to 
established forms of law ; for how could it be sup- 
posed, that the head of the empire should be suffi- 
ciently versed in the intricacies of Roman jurispru- 
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deuce, to determine according to the opinions of the 
accomplished Tribonian, and his nine learned asso- 
ciates. Perhaps it would be difficult to discover 
any method better calculated to evade an impartial 
decision, than that of submitting nice points of law 
to the judgmeut of a man, accustomed to untie 
the Gordian knot with a sword. By a reference 
to the emperor, a wide field was oj>ened for the in- 
sinuations of faction, the activity of intrigue, and 
the violence of sectarian prejudice. This is said 
actually to have happened during the reign of Fer- 
dinand, when every cause was submitted to the ex- 
amination of a Jesuit, before a definitive sentence 
was pronounced ; so that the lives and property of 
German people depended upon an order, which 
would have regarded no decision as repugnant to 
equity, which tended to strengthen the pillars of 
the church, or to augment the authority of its pon- 
tiff. By judges, not more enlightened than a prince, 
or a confessor, what incalculable mistakes must 
have been committed ; even supposing them free, 
a difficult hypothesis, from the influence of party 
or superstition ; but when the two latter contributed 
to bias their judgment, it was natural to expect, 
that reason and justice would be sacrificed to the 
bitterness of zeal, and to the extension of the royal 
prerogative.* 

Independently of the power exercised by thp 
emperor, as head of the two supreme tribunals, ac- 
cording to the practice of the middle ages, his au- 
thority extended over the mediate members of the 
Germaqic confederacy, in concurrence with that of 
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theft ordinary government; so that any person was 
at liberty to appeal to the imperial courts, establish- 
ed in different provinces, if he preferred them to 
those of his legitimate sovereign. But the far greater 
part of those provincial tribunals have long fallen 
into disrepute; because, according to the present 
constitution, every state possesses au ex elusive juris- 
diction within its own domain, and acknowledges 
no superior power. 

It was unhappily the fate of many important 
questions to be referred to a diet, instead of being 
definitively settled at the congress. One of these 
related to a subject of no less moment than the 
capitulation of the emperors at the time of their 
election. This had been always drawn up by the 
electoral college, and submitted to the inspection of 
the other states, by whom it was sanctioned as a 
matter of course, so long as the electors were sup- 
posed to have had no object in view, except the 
general welfare of the empire. But in the capitu- 
lation presented to the Emperor Matthias, certain 
clauses were inserted, tending to increase their own 
consequence and authority, at the expense of the 
other members of the confederacy. This naturally 
excited universal discontent; and, in consequence 
of a remonstrance presented to the congress, a per- 
manent capitulation was framed, intended to serve 
as a precedent for the latest posterity, and to form 
a kind of constitutional law. This, however, like 
all the proceedings of the Germanic states, when 
acting as a corporate body, was exposed to so many- 
unnecessary delays, that no definitive arrangement 
took place till 1711, when, by an amicable compro- 
mise, the privilege of capitulating remained with the 
electors ; but under the express condition, that no 
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alterations should he inserted in the instrument, un- 
less with the knowledge and approbation of the 
other chambers.* 

An attempt was likewise made to prevent the 
imperial dignity from becoming hereditary in the 
Austrian family ; for notwithstanding the German 
throne was universally admitted to be elective, yet 
at the time of the Westphalian congress, it had been 
filled, during the space of two hundred years, by 
the descendants of Rodolph of Hapsburg. This 
Uninterrupted succession arose almost entirely from 
the venality of the electors, induced by the prospect 
of personal advantage, to consent to the election of 
a king of the Romans, during the life of the reign- 
ing monarch. No provision could be found in the 
“ Golden Bull,” by which this practice was author- 
ized ; because that celebrated production of pedan- 
try and pride, provided oidv for the appointment of 
an emperor, leaving the choice entirely to the elec- 
tors. It became, therefore, a question of intricate 
solution, not only whether this right legally extend- 
ed to the choice of a successor, before the throne 
was actually vacant, but whether such a measure 
was consistent with the principles of the Germanic 
constitution, and conducive to the prosperity of the 
empire. Now, as it was a much easier task to pur- 
chase the support of seven individuals, than to con- 
ciliate a nation convulsed by religious and political 
dissensions, it was proposed to extend the elective 
franchise to the other states; and, as this project 
tended to diminish the influence of Austria, it was 
warmly supported by France and Sweden. No 
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specific remedy, however, being applied, the ques- 
tion was left to a diet, which did not assemble till 
after Ferdinand III. had accomplished the election 
of his son. This abuse, for in fact it must be con- 
sidered as such, continued till 1711, when the two 
superior colleges agreed in a resolution, “ not to 
proceed hastily to the election of a king of the Ro- 
mans, unless some extraordinary occurrence should 
require it — such as the emperor being obliged to • 
absent himself from Germany for a considerable 
period, or becoming incapacitated from performing 
the functions of government, either by the pressure 
of age, or mental derangement. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it might be essential to the tranquillity 
of Germany, that a king of the Romans should 
be chosen.” Notwithstanding the meaning of this 
resolution was far from equivocal, it has given rise 
to much serious discussion, whether iu any cases, 
except those specifically mentioned, it was lawful 
to proceed to an election? and to whom the deci- 
sion of this point belonged ? There is, however, 
iu great political questions, a more powerful agent 
than reason. Force was clearly on the side of the 
electors, when acting in concert with Austria; and, 
we accordingly find, that in 1704, the necessity of 
appointing a successor to the imperial throne du- 
ring the life of the emperor, w r as decided by the 
electoral college alone, without consulting the other 
states.* 

It would be trespassing gratuitously upon the 
patience of an English reader, circumstantially 
to enumerate the various objects of political reform, 
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successively submitted to the congress, and which, 
for reasons which it is now unnecessary to explain, 
were, the most part, referred to a diet: although 
such as affected the principles of the Germanic con- 
stitutions have again acquired a permanent interest, 
since Europe has burst the disgraceful shackles, 
by which she was held in thraldom, whilst those 
which relate to local immunities have only a local 
importance. 

Enough has been said to convey an adequate 
notion of the extensive operation of the Westpha- 
lian peace with regard to the iuternal situation of 
Germany. At the very moment, however, when 
every obstacle was apparently removed, and nothing 
remained except to give a legal form to the pro- 
ceedings, two fresh questions arose of such infinite 
moment, that the utmost moderation and temper 
were required tc prevent every thing from beiqg 
thrown into confusion. All the points in contest, 
between the states and the emperor, had been 
brought to a happy conclusion. The only one 
liable to the smallest dispute regarded the manner 
in which the various provisions, contained in the 
treaty, should be carried into execution. These 
regarded the acts of restitution, which affected al- 
most every member of the confederacy, and tended 
particularly to diminish the strength and resources 
of the catholic powers. It was also a matter of 
general concern, by what means the existing griev- 
ances should be removed without the possibility of 
recurrence; and, within what period the provinces 
in the occupation of the enemy should be evacu- 
ated.* 
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While these questions were in agitation, a deputy 
arrived from the Swedish camp, commissioned to 
demand twenty millions of dollars as an indemnity 
for the sufferings of the army. By virtue of the 
authority, with which he was invested, Ersken re- 
quired security for the payment of this exorbitant 
sum, and promised in return that the fortresses 
should be evacuated the moment his request was 
complied with. A claim so unexpected occasion- 
ed universal consternation, because it was openly 
countenanced by the Swedish ambassadors, who 
declared their concurrence in the justice of the de- 
mand, and their firm resolution to support it. No- 
thing, therefore, remained, except to endeavour by 
every means to mitigate the avidity of the troops; 
and, a negociation being undertaken for that pur- 
pose, the army was at length prevailed fipon to 
aycept five millions of dollars. Though all the 
circles might reasonably have been called upon to 
contribute their share towards the payment, the 
w hole burthen fell upon seven : Burgundy was ex- 
empted, because the King of Spain, to whom it at 
that time belonged, refused to become a party in 
the general peace; and neither Austria nor Bavaria 
were included in the obligation, upon the plea, that 
they were already sufficiently aggrieved in provid- 
ing funds for the remuneration of their own armies. 

The success of the Swedes induced the lau- 
gravine of Ilesse Cassel to insist also upon receiv- 
ing some indemnity ; and, though no claim ever 
rested upon a less solid foundation, it was at length 
admitted, in consequence of the efficacious support 
of France and her protestant allies. 

The Westphalian peace professing to give a more 
liberal constitution to Germany, it was resolved 
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that all the changes which it introduced, should 
l>ecome fundamental laws of the empire, and that 
no attention should he paid to any protests, or re- 
monstrances, which might hereafter be made against 
its enactments. A clause was in consequence in- 
serted in the next recess, declaring every person, 
who should oppose their execution, guilty of a 
breach of the public peace, and requiring all con- 
stituted authorities to unite in exacting the most 
ample satisfaction.* As guarantees to the treaty, 
the crown of France and Sweden obtained a per- 
manent influence in the empire. That right, how- 
ever, was not exclusively vested iu them, but belong- 
ed equally to all the belligerents, though the supe- 
rior resources of the tw r o former rendered them in 
fact the guardians of the independence of Germany, 
and the assertors of its religious immunities. The 
calamities, however, to which Europe had been 
exposed, proved most powerful incentives to peace; 
for it was impossible to look buck to the destruction 
of Magdeburg, and the desolation of the Palatinate, 
w ithout trembling at the prospect of similar horrors, 
and preferring to submit to many inconveniencies 
rather than seek a remedy with (ho sword. 

Scarcely, however, had the treaty been signed, 
than it was easy to foresee, from the delays which 
arose with respect to its ratification, f that many of 
the articles would never be executed, while it was 
possible for chicanery to elude them. From the 
Alps to the Baltic Germany resounded with mur- 


* Putter, ii. 164. 

t Three mouths were suffered to elapse without a single step being 
taken for that purpose, notwithstanding only eight weeks had been allow ' 
cd for its final completion. Ibid. 168. 
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rnurs and complaints ; the armies refused to dis- 
band, and the expense of maintaining them excited 
universal dissatisfaction. Under such circum- 
stances it would have been highly inexpedient for 
the congresses to separate ; because the intellect, 
which accomplished the stupendous work, was 
alone capable of giving effect to its labours. 

At length, however, the ratifications being ex- 
changed, an energetic rescript was issued by the 
emperor, enjoining instant compliance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and ordering the restitutions 
to be made without the smallest delay. This, in- 
deed, was a most necessary precaution ; for scarcely 
had the negociators quitted Osnabruck, when an at- 
tempt was made by some of their colleagues at 
Munster, to introduce a clause into the original 
treaty, w’hich would have annulled several of its 
most salutary enactments. The object in view was 
to postpone the restitutions till the fortresses were 
evacuated, and the armies disbanded ; and, when 
there were no longer any troops to enforce its exe- 
cution, a thousand expedients might have been de- 
vised to evade it. But a vigorous remonstrance on 
the part of the Swedes disconcerted the project 
altogether. 

History would be at best a barren study, were 
it confined entirely to the recital of facts. It is not 
the plunder of a town, or the passage of a river, 
which are interesting in the eyes of posterity, but 
the consequence produced by such events, with re- 
spect to the general balance of power. Neither do 
the ceremonials, observed by the different ambassa- 
dors, nor the violence with which they are some- 
times asserted, constitute the essential parts of a 
treaty ; but, the alteration which takes place in the 
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situation of the belligerents, either by the acquisi- 
tion of territorial strength, or the increase of com- 
mercial prosperity. The peace of Westphalia at- 
tracts curiosity, not only because it put an end to 
those insolent pretensions, which had continually 
destroyed the tranquillity of Europe, since the 
pride and presumption of Charles V. aspired to 
give to the imperial crown a paramount authority 
over all the powers of Europe, but because it se- 
cured the enjoyment of civil freedom aud religious 
toleration to the numerous sects which inhabited 
Germany. It may not, therefore, be inconsistent 
with our original plan, briefly to enumerate the 
changes produced in the constitution of the empire, 
which then assumed a permanent form, aud acquir- 
ed its proper strength and consistency. 

Great political revolutions scarcely ever take 
place, without being previously prepared by a cor- 
responding change in the habits and opinions of 
men. They do not resemble earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, which swallow up cities by a sudden explo- 
sion, but act with progressive effect, like the silent 
st ream, which gradually undermines the lofty bank, 
till its ruin is entirely completed. Since the for- 
tunate period when Luther instructed his country- 
men to examine those doctrines which they were 
commanded to receive as the tests of salvation, a 
spirit of inquiry had universally spread among all 
ranks and descriptions of persons; and practical 
abuses, as well as speculative theories, w r ere become 
objects of general investigation. Little sagacity 
was requisite to foretel, that amidst the concus- 
sions of hostile sects, and the virulence of party, 
Germany, instead of remaining an undivided em- 
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pire, subject to the authority of a single chief, would 
recover its independence, in spite of the efforts of 
Austria to reduce it to a state of degrading servi- 
tude. 

According to the principles established by the 
house of Haps burg, the German princes were vas- 
sals of the imperial crown, holding their dominions 
in virtue of grants, either expressed or implied, 
emanating from their feudal lord, the legitimate head 
of the empire. It was farther pretended, that the 
uninterrupted possession of two hundred years had 
given the Austrian family a kind of prescriptive 
right to the throne of the Caesars, and pointed them 
out as the only proper successors to Augustus, Con- 
stantine, and Justinian. 

The power of the emperor was, however, so much 
circumscribed by that of the great feudal nobility, 
that it would be entertaining a very erroneous idea 
of the Germanic constitution, to consider it as plac- 
ing unlimited authority in the hands of its political 
head. Every spiritual and temporal sovereign was 
in fact independent in his own dominions. The 
imperial cities formed so many distinct republics, 
and were governed by laws and local customs. 
Even the immediate nobility possessed many of the 
attributes of sovereign power within the limits of 
their private estates. Germany ought, therefore, 
to be considered as a great political confederacy, 
consisting of as many members as it had elec- 
torates, principalities, prelacies, imperial cities, 
and immediate nobility. These separate states 
were united together by a general league; con- 
nexion being perpetual, and consequently indis- 
soluble, all were subject to the same fundamental 
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laws, and acknowledged the authority of one legiti- 
mate chief.* 

Traces of a similar constitution might be found 
ia France before the duchies of Bretany and Bur- 
gundy were annexed to the crown. The most 
striking difference which existed, previously to the 
French revolution, in the government of the two 
countries, consisted chiefly in the follow ing circum- 
stances. First, the descendants of Pepin had pre- 
served their own private domains, while the em- 
perors, on the contrary, had lost them ; and, second- 
ly, all the great fiefs had been progressively united 
to the crown of France, while in Germany, even 
the hope of redeeming those territories, which from 
temporary distress had been alienated by mortage, 
was abandoned for eAcr, 

The general current of public opinion had been 
for a long time unfavourable to any augmentation of 
power on the part of the emperor. Yet, after the 
victories of Prague and Nordliugen, the ambition 
of Ferdinand aspired to realize the mighty projects 
of Charles V. by rendering the empire hereditary 
in the house of Austria. Against this daring at- 
tempt “ the thirty years war” proved a successful 
struggle; and the peace of Westphalia put the 
question to rest, by establishing the independ- 
ance of every member included in the Germanic 
confederacy. All doubts, which had previously 
existed, respecting the prerogatives of the imperial 
throne, and the rights of the different German po- 
tentates, were then for the first time satisfactorily 
explained, and the constitution established upon a 
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basis too solid for despotism to shake, or casuistry 
to undermine.* 

Germany from that time became, in fact, what it 
had ever been in theory, a compound body, consist- 
ing of various religions and states, connected to- 
gether by reciprocal ties, the result of political ex- 
pediency. Though every sovereign enjoyed, within 
bis own dominions, an independent authority, he 
was still subject to the control of general laws, 
which could not be transgressed with impunity. 
When we consider the German constitution in this 
point of view, all uncertainty with regard to its fun- 
damental principles, whether monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical, will be instantly removed; 
because such mistakes have arisen from the wish of 
reducing every species of government to one of the 
abovementioned forms; though Holland and Swit- 
zerland afford ample proofs, that several states may 
unite in a political confederacy, without relinquish- 
ing their claims to independence. 

In its quality, as a compound political body, Ger- 
many consisted of as many different parts, as it 
contained republics, or principalities. Considered 
as an empire, it possessed all the attributes of im- 
perial sw ay ; but the authority of its chief was li- 
mited bv constitutional laws, so that lie could take 
no step of importance without the concurrence of 
a general diet. But in another point of view, it 
bore some analogy to the ilelevetic confederacy, 
though w ith this essential difference, that the various 
members were not merely connected by a congress 
of the states, but united under the government of 
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one supreme magistrate, endowed with monarchical, 
though not with absolute, authority.* 

Every principality, belonging to the Germanic 
confederacy, had its own peculiar system of laws 
and customs, and possessed every essential of inde- 
pendent sovereignty, as the administration of just- 
ice, the right of coining money, aud of imposing 
taxes. It had besides its own military establishment, 
which might be augmented, or diminished, at plea- 
sure; it could enter iuto alliances with foreign 
powers, and even make war against its constitu- 
tional chief, without incurring the ban of the em- 
pire^ 

No jurisdiction could be exercised over the im- 
mediate nobility, except in the name of the emperor, 
though it had been frequently an object of serious 
dispute, w hether this constituted a part of the im- 
perial prerogative, or w anted the concurrence of the 
diet. This question, though agitated at the West* 
phalian congress, was never decided with sufficient 
accuracy to preclude all farther discussion ; because 
the emperor pretended that no cases, except such 
as were specifically mentioned, came under the 
cognizance of the diet, while the latter endeavoured 
to extend its authority by the rules of analogy and 
implication. Though all measures were determined 
in that august assembly by the majority of suffrages, 
it differed materially in one respect, both from the 
parliament of Great Britain and the diets of Swe- 
den and Poland. The latter consisted of private 
individuals, elected to represent the community, or 
possessing a vote by hereditary right ; but in Ger- 
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many the members were the actual sovereigns of 

the countries from which they derived their seats.* 

The emperor’s consent was in general requisite 
to give validity to a decree of the diet ; but this 
was not an invariable rule, because precedents 
might be produced to shew, that the joint resolu- 
tion of all the states, or even that of a considerable 
majority, has acquired legal efficacy, even though 
the sanction of the emperor was refused.'!' 

According to the Germanic constitution, as finally 
settled by the peace of Westphalia, every member 
of the confederacy was firmly protected against the 
tyranny of the emperor. Adequate provisions were 
likewise made to secure the welfare and tranquillity 
of each particular state, by the enactment of wise 
and salutary laws. Every member was authorized 
to introduce any regulations within his own domain, 
which neither clashed with the general interests of 
the empire, nor prejudiced the rights of any par- 
ticular member. But in case any injury should 
arise, the person aggrieved might appeal to any of 
the higher tribunals, or refer his suit to a general 
diet; and these courts were always open to every 
complainant without the smallest distinction of 
persons. \ 

Till the reign of Henry IY T . the imperial crown 
had usually descended from father to son ; but amid 
the dreadful dissensions w ith which Germany was 
couvulsed at that disastrous period, every vestige of 
hereditary right disappeared. 

— — * 


t 

ncy. 
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This has repeatedly happened with respect to the standard of mo- 
Ihid. 175. 
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A considerable change, however, may be remark- 
ed at the election of Frederic I. who was chosen 
only by six, according to some historians, and ac- 
cording to others by eight, princes ; all of whom 
were invested with those pompous otlices, which 
were in the sequel attached to the electorates. At 
Frederics coronation, the King of Bohemia offici- 
ated as cup-bearer; the Palatine as high steward; 
the Duke of Saxony as grand marshal ; and the 
Marquis of Brandenburg as high chamberlain; 
which dignities, with the prerogative annexed to 
them, remained in those families so long as the 
German constitution existed. 

The word elector is expressly mentioned in a 
grant from Frederic to the house of Austria, en- 
abling the princes of that illustrious family to take 
place immediately after the electors. The city of 
Francfort was fixed upon as the place of election, 
and Aix la Chapelle appointed for the coronation. 
After that august ceremony was performed with the 
usual formalities, it was customary for the new so- 
vereigns to proceed directly to Italy, that he' might 
receive the crown of Lombardy at Milan, and the 
imperial diadem, from the hands of the pope, in the 
ancient capital of the Caesars.* This letter was re- 
garded as a point of such infinite importance, that 
till the successors of St. Peter had given the sanc- 
tion of the church, the German monarch was styled 
only “ King of the Romans,” in the presumptuous 
language of the Vatican. 

Such, indeed, was the arrogance of those haughty 
priests, that they affected to regard the imperial 
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crown in the light of a papal fief ; and the corona- 
tion was in consequence called an investiture, an 
oath being administered to the emperor elect, upon 
the occasion, not very dissimilar from that which 
was taken by vassals, as a mark of allegiance. 
Such was the doctrine propagated by the parlizans 
of Roman supremacy: that held by the Germans 
differed materially in every respect. According to 
the opinion of the latter, a paramount authority 
over the whole Christian world was annexed to the 
imperial dignity. They farther pretended, that the 
code of Justinian was obligatory upon every people 
who acknowledged the divinity of the Messiah. 
A monk, named Gratian, made a new collection of 
Roman laws, which, till the destruction of the papal 
government, formed the only jurisprudence of the 
Vatican. From the period of their publication, 
the canon and civil laws of the popes and the em- 
perors ; or, in other words, the spiritual and secular 
codes, mutually assisted each other ; or rather were 
so blended and interwoven, that it was almost im- 
possible to understand the latter, without a compe- 
tent knowledge of the former. But, whenever any 
contradiction was discovered between them, eccle- 
siastical authority prevailed.* 

An intimate acquaintance with those celebrated 
codes required greater application, and a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the Latin tongue, as well as 
higher abilities, and more extensive information, 
than was necessary to practise in the German courts, 
where it had been formerly usual to decide accord- 
ing to provincial customs, enlightened by the prin- 
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ciples of natural equity. Upon this account, the 
universities of France, England, and Italy, which 
daily increased in reputation and learning, made 
the study of jurisprudence a primary object of edu- 
cation. From these seminaries of wisdom or pe- 
dantry the Roman code was gradually diffused over 
the rest of Europe, till, in process of time, it began 
to be considered as the only rational system for the 
distribution of justice, and the protection of pro- 
perty.* 

The celebrity, which attended the university of 
Bologna, attracted crowds of students from the 
semi-barbarous nations of Northern Europe; who, 
when they recrossed the Alps, introduced to the 
knowledge of their less enlightened countrymen 
those civil codes, which they themselves had been 
taught to admire as the most perfect productions of 
human genius. Without this previous information, 
the celerity with which the pandects and institutes 
supplanted the local customs of Germany must ap- 
pear altogether incredible. Among other innova- 
tions, the right of primogeniture, so precious in the 
estimation of feudal pride, was in danger of being 
totally abolished ; because, in conformity to the 
principles of the Roman code, every proprietor was 
allowed the free disposal of his estates, and the in- 
vidious distinction between males and females was 
prescribed. This sudden alteration in the nature 
of feudal tenures threatened to subvert the fun- 
damental principles of the Teutonic constitution, 
which depended entirely upon a rigid adherence to 
the rights of primogeniture. To obviate this diffi- 
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culty, recourse was had to the cruel expedient, of 
compelling daughters to renounce their claim to the 
patrimonial estate, or forcing them to retire into a 
cloister; thus preventing, by a violation of every 
parental duty, the operations of Roman jurispru- 
dence.* odi 

Before the peace of Westphalia, it was no un- 
common thing for the territorial lords to consider 
the country, over which they presided, as their 
private property, which they might dispose of, or 
manage as best suited their convenience, or caprice, 
and to look upon their subjects in the light of slaves 
created to administer to their pleasures. But by 
many of the provisions of that celebrated monument 
of genius and perseverance, they were instructed 
that princes, no less than peasants, had their re- 
spective duties to perform, and that they were placed 
by Providence in eminent stations, and endowed 
with riches and power, not to waste their lives in 
sensual indulgence, or the ostentatious display of 
magnificence, but to animate the efforts of industry 
by proper rewards, to encourage morality by virtu- 
ous examples, and to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of mankind. ; L 

It has been frequently said by the partisans of 
economy, that the thirty years proved no. less in- 
jurious to Germany, by introducing a taste of fo- 
reign manners, than by the devastation and slaughter 
which attended it. Though we readily admit 
that a striking alteration took place, not only in 
the habits of domestic life, but in the morals and 
opinions of the people, we must consider the change 
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as beneficial. Refinement and luxury succeeded 
to noisy mirth and convivial excess. .A taste for 
literature and the fine arts was gradually diffused 
among the higher circles ; pictures were collected, 
statues bought, and the unrivalled productions 
of G reece and Rome adorned the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. 



APPENDIX. 


< a. 


(A.) 

TtoE aulid council is supposed by some historians 
to hare been modelled after a court established, or 
revived, by Frederic II. at a diet held at Mentz in 
1235 ; but this opinion appears erroneous, because 
that institution bore a greater analogy to the imperial 
chamber. It is far more probable, that the forms and 
proceedings of the latter inspired Maximilian with 
the ideas of establishing at his court a similar tribu- 
nal, for the determination of all causes, which came 
under his immediate cognizance. With this view he 
erected at Vienna, in 1581, a college of regency, an 
exchequer, and aulic council. The jurisdiction of 
the latter was of course as comprehensive as legal 
cunning, stimulated by the desire of gain, could make 
it; and it seems to have been the intention of the court- 
civilians to have extended their authority over all 
parts of the empire, as well as of the Austrian do- 
mains. This court originally consisted of eighteen 
members ; five of whom were to be chosen from the 
different circles, the remainder to be composed of 
Austrian subjects. In the sequel, however, the 
pressure of business made it necessary to separate 
the affairs of the empire from those of the hereditary 
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States ; to the former of which the attention of the 
council was afterwards confined * 

The members at first were regarded only in the 
light of counsellors, intended to assist the emperor 
with their advice in weighty and intricate business ; 
but it soon appeared that this was a mere political 
illusion, and that the object of Maximilian was of a 
nature which he dared not openly avow ; it being his 
intention to subject all the members of the Germanic 
confederacy to the paramount authority of this new 
tribunal. The first attempt which excited the atten- 
tion of the public, was a summons issued by tire 
members of the aulic council, commanding the 
Elector of Cologne to appear before them, to an- 
swer in person to the accusations preferred against 
him by some of his subjects. This bold endeavour 
to enlarge the imperial jurisdiction so far beyond itf^ 
constitutional limit, led people to inquire, by which 
of his prerogatives the emperor was entitled to sub- • 
mit questions of law to his own private tribunal, 
when the imperial chamber had beeu established on 
purpose to decide them, and had been always re- 
garded as the only competent court. The necessity 
of obeying the injunction was next debated. At 
the instigation of the elector, all the princes of the 
empire requested Maximilian to abolish a court 
erected without the sanction of a diet; and which, 
if suffered to exist, must unavoidably interfere with 
the proceedings of the imperial chamber. This re- 
monstrance, however, was attended with no perma- 
nent benefit; because parties who ought to have plead- 
ed before the latter, preferred the rival tribunal, either 
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from the hope of obtaining an earlier hearing, or front 
the prospect of some other advantage.* 

Still, however, according to the established forms 
of the empire, a legal process could be carried on 
no where except in the imperial chamber a tribunal 
universally regarded as superior to all others : many 
advantages accrued from the latter. Every individual 
was sure of obtaining an impartial trial; and, if in- 
jured, of meeting with redress. Add to this, it af- 
forded to every state the means of placing the ad-’ 
ministration of jtf slice updh an equal and permanent 
footing, thus abolishing the custom of waging private 
war, which had been carried to such an horrible ex- 
tent as to render nugatory all judicial institutions, 
however excellent in their kind. This state of corrfu-' 
sion could hardly fail to inspire a general wish for the 
erection of a supreme court of judicature, armed 
with power sufficient to restrain the lawless spirit 
which led to private hostilities; and to which it 
might no longer be regarded as derogatory from the 
privileges of illustrious birth to appeal. 

The energetic conduct of the imperial chamber, 
and the happy results which attended it, occasioned 
the establishment of tribunals upon similar principles 
in the different provinces of the empire. The many 
advantages resulting from this institution contributed 
to reconcile the public to the aulic council, when 
it was found to act upon similar principles. The 
former consisted of a judge and several assessors, 
and so did the latter. In 'both the president was 
chosen from among the nobility ; a curious institu- 
tion in a country, w here tulcnts and virtues are not 
exclusively the attendants upon rank. 
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Mo^t of the statutes enacted for the regulation of 
the aulic council were copied from those of the im- 
perial chamber; while many of the improvements 
introduced to perfect the former, were subsequently 
adopted by the latter. Indeed, so general was the 
estimation in which both were held, that the German 
sovereigns thought themselves fortunate to procure, 
as judges, or assessors for their legal courts, persons 
who had acted as advocates in those eminent tribu- 
nals ; hoping with their assistance to be able to es- 
tablish a more perfect system for the administration 
of justice. 

A striking chance was thus introduced in the 
constitution and proceedings of the different tribrn 
nals. The provincial courts were no longer re- 
stricted to the examination of private suits, but de r 
cided in cases of the highest importance. Formerly 
the petty quarrels of peasants and mechanics were 
referred to the decision of unlettered men, who 
judged according to the dictates of common sense, 
or the rude precedents of their barbarous predeces- 
sors. But, princes now thought it essential to their 
own reputation, as well as to the comfort and hap- 
piness of their subjects, to employ none in the cha- 
racter of bailiffs, or stewards, who had not studied 
the law as a profession. How far this was likely to 
conduce to the object in view, must be left to tjie 
decision of those who are best acquainted with the 
principles of petty practitioners. 

By one of the statutes of the imperial chamber, it 
was enacted that, in future, every subject should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribu- 
nals; for till that time he had been at liberty to ap- 
peal to the imperial courts. This was justly regard- 
ed as an important triumph, because it was followed 
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by the acquisition of various other privileges, all ob- 
tained at the expense of the emperor’s authority.* 
From the first institution of the imperial' chamber, 
the Justinian code was universally adopted by all 
the tribunals of Germany : but as Teutonic pride 
revolted at the idea of any innovation, the civilians 
insisted that Germany formed an integral part of 
the Roman empire, and that Maximilian and his 
predecessors from the earliest times were the legiti- 
mate representatives of the Caesars, and of course 
were bound to conform to the code compiled by 
Tribonian and his learned associates. This change, 
however, did not entirely exclude the municipal law; 
for, in spite of the veneration universally entertained 
for the pandects and digests, the minds of the vulgar 
would have been shocked by the total dereliction of 
many local customs which time and habit had en- 
deared, and which could not therefore be abolished 
with safety. These, however, were regarded, not as 
contradictions, but exceptions ; not as alterations in- 
troduced by superior intelligence, but as sacrifices 
made to ignorance and prejudice.! 


(B.) 

The titles of counts and dukes, which were origi- 
nally attached to certain governments conferred by 
the emperor, and not only absolutely dependant upon 
his caprice, but transferable with the office from one 
person to another, began to be considered in the 
reign of Henry V. as hereditary in the family by 


• Putter, i. 372. 


t Ibid. 374. 
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■which they were then enjoyed. With respect to the 
different counties, which anciently belonged to the 
Duchy of Lorraine, such as Holland, Flanders, 
Namur, Hainault, and Friesland, they had been re- 
garded as hereditary at a still earlier period, and con- 
ferred titles on their actual possessors. But in the 
extensive country which stretches from the Elbe to 
the Rhine, the word grafshaft, or county, was not 
. used in the same sense in which it is now employed. 
Instead of serving as the geographical designation of 
a certain portion of land, according to its modern 
acceptation, it was merely an official title, and con- 
veyed the idea of an extensive, but limited command. 
All counties were originally divided into cantons ; 
and estates were described by the name of the can- 
ton in which they were situated ; that of the count 
alone being mentioned, to whom the command of 
the district was entrusted. That dignity, however, 
was not hereditary ; neither was it customary for the 
son to be appointed to the vacant office, though it 
occasionally happened. The nomination depended 
solely upon the pleasure of the sovereign, and might 
be transferred to another family. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century here- 
ditary claims, which till that time had been confined 
almost exclusively to Lorraine, began to be partially 
admitted in Germany. They did not, indeed, ex- 
tend to the succession of entire cantons ; but every 
count resided in a fortified castle, the domains of 
which consisted of family estates, which it would 
have been no less difficult than unjust to take from 
the heir. It is also probable, that when the com- 
mand of a canton had been conferred two or three 
times, in a regular line from father to son, it might 
have been dangerous to have given it to another fa- 
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mily. Hence it gradually became customary to con- 
tinue to the son, (he government which his lather 
had enjoyed, till after a few generations it was claim- 
ed as a right, and could not be safety disputed.*— 
Putter, i. 486. 

In consequence of this important change, the can- 
tons no longer retained their original names ; nor 
were their governors, as formerly, designated by the 
appellation of Henry, Louis, or Conrad, but were 
called after the castles in which they resided ; and 
from those receptacles of plunder, and vulger hila^ 
rity, the adjacent territory was denominated. 

The word gau, or canton, seems to have been sel- 
dom employed after the year 1100, except to disr 
tinguish particular districts, as Jlheingau, Argau, 
&c. ; but it would be difficult to find a single county 
at present that terminates iu gau. It was no unusual 
thing for families to change their names when they 
caused a new castle to be erected, as was the case 
with the house of Wittelsback, one of the oldest and 
most illustrious in Germany. The same thing also 
happened when two brothers divided the patrimonial 
estate, without perceiving any common appellation 
to shew that they sprung from the same stock. Ac- 
cording to the ancient mode of succession, sons were 
invariably preferred to daughters; and when a 
baron, or count, left several sous, they inherited from 
each other, so long as they possessed the patrimony 
in common ; but in the event of a complete separation 
of interests, the collateral branches had no claim to 
the succession; the estates being transmitted in the 
female line, whenever the male branch was extinct. 
About this period armorial bearings began first to 
be regarded with jealousy; because they were look? 
ed upon as proofs of the same descent, and of coqrsp 
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indicated the right of inheritance : for whenever the 
chiefs of a house ceased to hold their estate in com- 
mon, and the right of mutual succession Uas abroga- 
ted, they ceased to bear the same arms. The duchies, 
and other secular principalities, were not so easily 
rendered hereditary, as the counties had been ; but 
even that was accomplished during the struggles bo 
tween the popes and the emperors. The same families 
who possessed them during the tempestuous reign of 
Henry IV. and his two immediate successors, have 
continued to enjoy them ever since, except such as 
have been deprived of their dominions by the 
chances of war, or a rigorous sentence of proscrip- 
tion. The Duchy of Lorraine, for instance, re- 
mained in the family of Duke Gesard, who lived 
in the time of Henry III. till Francis, the husband 
of Maria Theresa, exchanged it for Tuscany, by 
the peace of Vienna. — Putter, i. 192. 


(C.) 

The distinction existing between the mediate and 
immediate nobility, is, I believe, peculiar to Ger- 
many ; and, therefore, requires some farther illustra- 
tion. Tw o objects are immediately related to each' 
other 1 , when nothing intervenes; but otherwise their 
connexion is only mediate. Thus a grandfather is 
mediately related to his grandchildren, while the 
relation subsisting between parents and children is 
immediate; and in one or other of these situations 
all the members of the empire were placed with re- 
spect to their chief. If a nobleman’s estate was 
situated in a German principality, he was subject to 
the jurisdiction of its sovereign, and consequently 
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was connected with the empire so far only as his 
property formed a part of the principality to which 
it belonged. With respect to the empire, therefore, 
he was only a mediate member ; but, in case of his 
possessing an independent county, or barony, he 
became an immediate one. Hence the Germanic 
confederacy might be divided into two bodies ; the 
oiie mediate, the other immediate. Every immedi- 
ate noble was virtually as much a member of the 
empire as the King of Prussia, or the Elector of 
Bavaria. But the mediate nobility, not being inde- 
pendent, did not enjoy a seat in the diet. — Putter, 
ii. 172. 


(D.) 

The circumstances of the times were peculiarly 
favourable to such an innovation ; for, by the death 
of Henry V. the reigning family became extinct, 
and of course an election was unavoidable. The 
choice of the electors, however, did not fall upon 
the issue of the female line, though Frederic of 
Swabia, and Conrad of Franconia, were both de- 
scended from sisters of the deceased emperor, and 
both flattered themselves with obtaining the diadem. 
Kotharius of Saxony proved the successful candi- 
date ; but, as he also died without male issue, and 
left only a daughter, her husband, who united the 
ducal crowns of Saxony and Bavaria, in vain soli- 
cited the honour of succeeding him. Conrad III. 
was chosen ; and, after his death, his cousin Fro 
deric I. and not his son, w as raised to the throne 
by the unbiassed suffrage of all the electors. These 
three elections, which were perfectly free, and fol- 
lowed each other without interruption, so fully es- 
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tablished the right of chusing a sovereign, that it 
has never sitice been contested, even by the warmest 
admirers of hereditary monarchy. 

The right of chusing a chief was exclusively 
vested in a small number of princes almost as soon 
as the throne became elective. But the case of 
Lotharius forms a kind of exception, as all the ec- 
clesiastical and secular princes assembled with suck 
numerous and splendid retinues, as to give the meet- 
ing more the appearauce of a military encampment, 
than that of a civil convention. From so large a 
body unanimity of sentiment could hardly be ex- 
pected ; the business, however, was finally settled 
by a compromise between the most powerful mem- 
bers ; those of an inferior order being obliged to 
rest satisfied with the empty compliment of being 
invited to give their concurrence. 


THF. END. 


J'riutwl hj JTF. DOVK, St. John’s Square. 
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